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1 . 

A S Don Ippnlito passcMl <To\v"n tho long 
narrow caUc or footway Icarliug from 
the Cainj )0 San Stefano to the Diainl Canal 
in Veiiico, )ui peered an\iourtly about him : 
now tuiuing for a backward look uj* tin* 
ealU-, wliero there was no living thing in 
eight but a eat on a garden gate ; now riui- 
ning a <[uick eye along the palace walU that 
rose vast on cither hand and notched the 
sleinlcr strip of blue hky v'LsibIc ovcrJiea<? 
with the Um« of their jutting ’balconies, * 
chimneys, and cornices ; and now glancing 
toward the eanal, wlicrc he could ceo the 
noiseless black boats meeting and jwiSHing* 
1'here W'aa no sound in the eaJle hjivo liis own 
footfalls and the harsh feci'cam of a pari’ot 
that hung in the sunshine in one of the 
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loftiest ■vviiiduws ; but tlio note ot a }>oaj^ruit 
crying pots of pinks t'uul r(;soa in tlie cnnipo 
caino softcnod to Ptni IpjiDlito’s s^'iisc, nnd b ' 
heard the g(nidoliors as tlK > liearsely jested 
togtdhcr and gossiped, 'vvitli tijo cniuil bo- 
tw(’en them, at tlui next ;',iMidela station. 

The first tciideine.^s of ^pniij wa.*? in Uio 
air, thongh (hnin in that ealJe tin re wa‘=^ yet 
enough uf tlic wintry lawiuss to (dull tlie 
tip (jf IVm Jpjwditu’s sensitive nose, whieli 
he rn]>bcd for comfort with a Iiandkerthief 


of dark blue* 
nioiit with a 


calico, and polished lor oiTia- 
handkereln'ef of wliite liman 


He restored eacli to a diibrent j-ioeket in the 


sides of the occlesiastieal or gown, 

reaching almost to his ankh's, and tlieii 
<dutched tlio pocket in wlnkli he had re¬ 
placed the linen handlvercliief, as if to make 
sure that something he pii/ed nan safe wilh- 
in. Ho paused abruptly, and, looking at 
lilts doors he had passed, Aveiit back a few 
paces and stood before mic over hnn.^, 

sliglitly tilted forwr.rd, an oval sign painted 
tutli the efligy o* /in eaghs, a bundle of 
arrows, and certain thuiulei bolts, and bear¬ 


ing the legend, Consulate of the Ui-Teo 
States, in neat characters. Don Jppolito 
gave a quick sigh, hesitated a moment, and 
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Mifii st‘ii:ocl tlio boll-j)ull ami jorkcJ it so 
sliaq^ly that it stiunnid to tlinist out, like a 
of the inechauisin, the lioad of an ^Id 
SOIwoman at Ulo window above liim. 

“ Who is tliofo ? ” doiiiainled this licatl. 

“ Frii'ials,'’ ans\ven;d JJon J[>pulito in a 

“And V. hat do you <‘<juniund ? rmther 
ask(;d the old woman. 

Don Ippolito paused, appavently searching 
for his voice, bi fore )u- iiupiived, “ Js it Imre 
tliat tJie Consul of Aunu-ica. livc.-i ? 

“ Ih'coisely/’ 

“ Is lie perhaps at liome ? " 

“ 1 dou*t know. 1 will go ask liiind^ 

“ 1 )o me that pleasure, doar,^’ said Don 
Ippolito, and reniained kiiottiiig Ids fing<u\s 
before tlio elosed door. Presently the old 
woman returned, and looking out lo)>g 
enough to say, “^The consul is at home,” 
drew smne inner bolt by a wire running to 
the lock, that let the door start open; then 
waiting to hear Don Ippolito close it again, 
she called out from lier height, “Favoor me 
above.” ITc climbed tho dim stairway to 
tlie point where slie stood, and followed her 
to a door, which she flung open into an 
apartment so brightly lit by a w indow look* 
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iiig on the sunny canal, that he blinked as 
he entered. “ Signor Console,” saiil the old 
woman, “ behold the gentleman who desired 
to see you ; ” and at the same time Don 
Ippolito, having removed his broad, stiff, 
three-comered hat, came forward and made 
a beautiful bow. He had lost for the 
moment the trepidation which had marked 
his approach to the consulate, and bore him¬ 
self with graceful dignity. 

It was ill the first year of the war, and 
from a motive of patriotism common at that 
time, Mi\ Ferris (one of my many predeces¬ 
sors in office at Venice) had just been cross¬ 
ing his two silken gondola flags above the 
consular bookcase, where ivith their gilt 
lance-hcaded staves, and their vivid stars 
and stripes, they made a veiy pretty effect. 
He filliped a little dust from his coat, and 
begged Don Ippolito to be seated, with the 
air of putting even a ''"^enetian priest on a 
footing of equality with other men under 
the folds of the national banner. Mr. 
Ferris had the prejudice of all Italian sym¬ 
pathisers against the priests; but for tl % he 
could^hardly have found anything in Don 
Ippolito to alarm dislike. His face was a 
little thin, and the chin was delicate; the 
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nose had a fine, Dantesque curve, but its 
final droop gave a melanclioly cast to a 
countenance expressive of a gentle and 
kindly spirit; the eyes were large and dark, 
and full of a dreamy warmth. Don Ippo- 
lito’s prevailing tint was that transparent 
blueishness which cornea from much shaving 
of a heavy black beard; his forehead and 
temples were marble white; he had a ton¬ 
sure tlie size of a dollar. He sat silent for 
a little space, and softly questioned the 
consul’s face with his dreamy eyes. Ap¬ 
parently he could not gather courage to 
speak of his business at once, for he turned 
his gaze upon the window and said, “A 
beautiful position, Signor Console.’’ 

“Yes, it’s a pretty place,” answered Mr. 
Ferris, warily. 

“ So much pleasanter here on the Canal- 
azzo than on the campos or the little 
canals. ” 

“Oh, without doubt.” 

“Here there must be constant amuse¬ 
ment in watching the boats: great stir, 
great variety, great life. And now the fine 
season commences, and the Signor^C^isole’s 
countrymen will be coming to V^ice, 
Perhaps,” added Don Ippolito with a polite 
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dismay, and an air of sudden anxiety to 
escape from his o\\Ta purpose, “I may 
disturbing or detaining the Signor Con¬ 
sole ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Ferris; “lam quite at 
leisure for the present. In what can I have 
the honour of serving yoti ? ” 

Don Ii)polito heaved a long, ineffectual 
sigh, and taking his linen handkerchief from 
his pocket, wiped his forehead with it, and 
rolled it upon his knee. He looked at the 
door, and all round the room, and then rose 
and drew near the consul, who had officially 
seated himself at his desk. 

“I suppose that the Signor Console gives 
imssports ? ” he asked. 

“ Sometimes,” replied Mr. Ferris, ^vith a 
clouding face, 

Don Ippolito seemed to note the gathering 
distnist, and to be heli>less against it. He 
continued hastily: “Con Id the Signor Con¬ 
sole give a passport for America . . . to me ? '* 
“Are you an American citizen?” de¬ 
manded the consul in the voice of a n^n 
whose suspicions are fully roused. 

“ Anaerican citizen ? ” 

Yes; subject of the American republic. ” 
“ Xo, surely; I have not that happiness. 
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I am an Austrian subject,” returned Don 
l^ppolito a little bitterly, as if the last words 
were an unpleasant morsel in the mouth. 

“Then 1 can^t give you a passport,” said 
Mr. Ferris, somewhat more gently. “You 
know,” ho explained, “that no government 
can give passports to foreign subjects. That 
would be an unheard-of thing.” 

“ But 1 thought tliat to go to America an 
Amcncan passport would be needed,” 

“In America," returned the consul, with 
]uoud compassion, “ they don’t care a fig for 
jjussporta. You go and you come, and no¬ 
body meddles. To bo sure,” ho faltered, 
“just now, on account of the secessionists, 
they do require you to show a passport at 
New York; but,” he continued more boldly, 
“ American passpoi’ts arc usually for Europe ; 
and besides, all the American passports in 
the world wouldn’t got you over the frontier 
at Peschiera. You must have a passport 
from the Austrian Lieutenancy of Venice.” 

Don Ippolito nodded his head softly several 
times, and |aid, “ Precisely,” and then added 
with an indescribable weariness, “ Patience 1 
Signor Console, 1 ask your pardon for the 
trouble I have given,” and he made the con¬ 
sul another low bow. 
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Whether Mr. Ferris’s curiosity was piqued, 
and feeling himself on the safe side of hiy 
\dBitor he rne^int to know why he had come 
on such an errand, or whether he had sonic 
kindlier motive, he could hardly have told 
himself, but he said, “I’m very sorry. Per¬ 
haps there is something else in which I could 
be of use to you. ” 

“Ah, I liardJyknow,” cried Don Ippolito. 
“I really had a kind of hope in coming to 
yoUr excellency, ” 

“1 am not an excellency,” intt^mipted 
Mr. Ferris, conscientiously. 

“Many excuses I But now it seems a 
mere bestiality. I was so ignorant about 
the other matter that doubtless I am also 
quite deluded in this. ” 

“As to that, of course I can’t say,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Ferris, “but I hope not.” 

“ Why, listen, signore ! ” said Don Ippo¬ 
lito, placing his hand over that pocket in 
which he kept his linen handkerchief, “I 
had something that it had come into my 
head to offer your honoured government for 
its advantage in this deplorable rebeUioi \ ” 

“ Oh,” responded Mr. Ferris with a falling 
countenance. He had received bo many 
offers of help for his honoured government 
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from sympathising foreigners. Hardly a 
week passed but a sabre came clanking up 
iSis dim staircase with a Herr Graf or a Herr 
Baron attached, who appeared in tlie spot¬ 
less panoply of his Austrian captaincy or 
lieutenancy, to accept from the consul a 
brigadier-generalship in the Federal armies, 
^ on condition that the consul would pay his 
expenses to Washington, or at least assure 
him of an exalted post and reimbursement of 
all outlays from President Lincoln as soon as 
he arrived. They were beautiful men, with 
the complexion of blonde girls; their uni¬ 
forms fitted like kid gloves; the palo blue, 
or pure white, or huzzar black of their coats 
w'as ravishingly set off by their red or gold 
trimmings; alid they were hard to make 
understand that brigadiers of American birth 
swarmed at Washington, and that if they 
went thither, they must go as soldiers of 
fortune at their own risk. But they were 
very polite; they begged pardon when they 
knocked their scabbards against the consuVa 
furniture, at the door they each made him a 
magnificent obeisance, said ‘*Servusl” in 
their great voices, and were shown out by 
the old Marina, abhorrent of their uniforms 
and doubtful of the consul’a political sympar 
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thies. Only yesterd.ay she had called him 
up at an unwonted hour to receive the visit 
of a courtly gentleman who addressed him 
as Monsieur le Ministre, and offered him at 
a bargain ten thousand stand of probably 
obsolescent muskets belonging to the late 
Duke of Parma. Shabby, hungry, incapable 
exiles of all nations, religions, and politics 
beset him for places of honour and emolu¬ 
ment in the service of the Union; revolu • 
tionists out of business, and the minions of 
banished despots, were alike willing to be 
fed, clothed, and despatched to Washington 
with swords consecrated to the perpetuity of 
the republic. 

“I have here,” said Don Ippolito, too 
intent upon showing whatever* it was he had 
to note the change in the consuPs mood, 
“the model of a weapon of my contrivance, 
which I thought the government of the 
North could employ successfully in cases 
where its batteries were in danger of capture 
by the Spaniards. ” 

“Spaniards? Spaniards? We have no 
war with Spain I ” cried the consul. \ 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Don Ippolito made 
haste to explain, “but those of South 
America being Spanish by descent 
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“But we are not fighting the South 
4mericans. We are fighting our own 
Southern States, I am sorry to say.’* 

“ Oh ! Many excuses, I am afraid I don’t 
understand,” said Don Ippolito meekly; 
whereupon Mr. Ferris enlightened him in a 
formula (of which he was beginning to bo 
weary) against European misconception of 
the American situation. Don 'Ippolito nod¬ 
ded his head contritely, and when Mr. 
Ferris had ended, he was so much abashed 
that he made no motion to show his inven¬ 
tion till the other added, “But no matter; 
I suppose the contrivance would work as 
well against the Southeniers as the South 
Americans. Let mo see it, please;” and 
then Don Ippolito, with a gratihed smile, 
drew from his pocket the neatly dzyshed 
model of a breech-loading cannon, 

“You perceive, Signor Console,” he said 
with new dignity, “that this is nothing 
very new as a breech-loader, though I ask 
you to observe this little improvement for 
restoring the breech to its place, which is 
original. The grand feature of my inven¬ 
tion, however, is this secret chamber in the 
breech, which is intended to hold an explo* 
sive of high potency, with a fuse coming out 
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bolow. The gunner, finding his piece in 
danger, ignites this fuse, and takes refuge in 
flight. At the moment the enemy seizes the 
gun the contents of the secret chamber ex¬ 
plode, demolisliing the piece and destroying 
its captors. ” 

The dreamy warmth in Don Ippolito’s 
deep eyes kindled to a flame; a dark red 
glowed in his thin cheeks; he drew a box 
from the folds of his drapery and took snuff 
in a great whiff, as if inhaling the sulphur¬ 
ous fumes of battle, or titillating his nostrils 
with grains of gunpowder. He was at least 
in full enjoyment of the poetic power of his 
invention, and no doubt bad before his eyes 
a vivid picture of a score of secessionists sur¬ 
prised and blown to atoms in the very 
moment of triumph. “Behold, Signor Con¬ 
sole ! ** he said. * 

“It’s certainly very curious,” said Mr. 
Ferris, turning the fearful toy over in his 
hand, and admiring the neat workmanship 
of it. “Did you make this model your¬ 
self ? ” 

“ Surely,” answered the priest, witi 
joyous pride; “I have no money to spend 
upon artisans; and besides, as you might 
infer, signbre, I am not very well seen by 
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my superiors and associates on account of 
little amusements of tiiine; so I keep 
them as much as I can to myself.” Don 
Jppolito laughed nervously, and then fell 
silent with his eyes intent upon the consuFs 
face. “What do you think, signore?” he 
presently resumed. “ If this invention were 
brought to the notice of your generous go- 
verament, would it not patronise my labours ? 
I have read that America is the land of 
enterprises. Who knows but your govern¬ 
ment might invite me to take service under 
it in some capacity in which I could employ 
those little gifts that Heaven ”—He paused 
again, apparently puzzled by the compas¬ 
sionate smile on the consurs lips. “But 
tell me, signore, how this invention appears 
to you. ” 

“Have you had any practical experience 
in gunnery ? ” asked Mr. Ferris. 

“ Why, certainly not. ” ^ ‘ 

“Neither have I,” continued Mr. Ferris, 
“ but I was wondering whether the explosive 
in this secret chamber would not become so 
heated by the frequent discharges of the 
piece ks to go off prematurely sometimes, 
and kill our own artillerymen instead of 
waiting for the secessionists ? ” 



U j4 foregone conclusion. 

Don Ippolito’s countenance fell, and a dull 
shame displaced the exultation that liad 
glowed in it. His head sunk on his breast, 
and he made no attempt at reply, so that it 
was again Mr, Ferris who spoke. ‘‘You 
see, I don’t really know anything more of 
the matter than you do, and 1 don’t under¬ 
take to say whether your invention is dis¬ 
abled by the possibility I suggest or not. 
Haven’t you any acquaintances among the 
military, to whom you could show your 
model ? ” 

“No,” answered Don Ippolito, coldly, “I 
don’t consort with the military. Besides, 
what would be thought of a priest,^' he 
asked with a bitter stress on the word, 
“who exhibited such an invention as that to 
an officer of our paternal government ? ” 

“I suppose it would certainly sui'prise the 
lioiitenant-govemor somewhat,” said Mr. 
Fenia with a laugh. “May I ask,” he* 
pursued after an intciwal, “ whether you 
have occupied yourself with other inven¬ 
tions ? ” 

“I have attempted a great many,” re¬ 
plied Don Ippolito in a tone of dejection. 

“Are they all of this warlike temper?” 
pursued the consul. 
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** No/’ said Don Ippolito, blushing a little, 
” are nearly all of peaceful intention. 
It was the wish to produce something of 
utility which set me about this cannon. 
Those good friends of mine who have done 
me the honour of looking at my attempts 
had blamed me lor the uselessness of my 
inventions; tney allowed that they were 
ingenious, but they said that even if they 
could be put in operation, they would not be 
what the world cared for. Perhaps they 
were right. I know very little of the 
world,” concluded the priest, sadly. He 
had risen to go, yet seemed not quite able to 
do so; there was no more to say, but if he 
had come to the consul with high hopes, it 
might well have unnerved him to hav ;0 all 
end so blankly. He drew a long, sibilant 
breath between his shut teeth, nodded to 
himself thrice, and turning to Mr. Ferris 
with a melancholy bow, said, “ Signor Con* 
sole, I thank you infinitely for your kind* 
ness, I beg your pardon for the disturbance, 
and I take my leave.” 

^ ** I am sorry,” said Mr. Ferris. ** Let us 
see each other again. Ja regard to the in¬ 
ventions,—well, you must have patience.” 
He dropped into some proverbial phraaea 
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which the ghliging Latin tongues supply so 
abundantly for the races wJio must o*^ten 
talk when they do not feel like thinking, 
and he gave a start when Lon Ippolito re¬ 
plied in English, “Yes, but hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” 

It was not that it was so uncommon to 
have Italians innocently come out with their 
whole slender stock of English to him, for 
the sake of practice, as they told him ; but 
there were peculiarities in* Lon Ippolito’s 
accent for which he could not account. 
“What,” he exclaimed, “ do you know Eng¬ 
lish ? ” 

“I have studied it a little, by myself,” 
answered Don Ippolito, pleased to have his 
Plnglish recognised, and then lapshig into 
the safety of Italian, he added, “And I 
had also the help of an English ecclesiastic 
who sojourned some mouths in Venice, last 
year, for his health, and who used to read 
with me and teach me the pronunciation. 
He was from Lublin, this ecclesiastic.” 

“Oh!” said Mr, Ferns, with relief, “I 
see;” and he perceived that what had 
puzzled him in Lon Ippolito’s EngliJl was 
a fine brogue superimposed upon his Italian 
accent. 
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* ‘ For some time I have 5iad this idea of 
goi^g to America, and 1 thought that the 
first thing to do was to equip myself with 
the language.” 

Um 1 ” said Mr. Fenis, “ that was prac¬ 
tical, at any rate,” and he mused a while. 
By and by he continued, more kindly than 
he had yet spoken, “ I wish I could ask you 
to flit down again: but I have an engage¬ 
ment which I must make haste to keep. 
Are you going out through the campo? 
Pray wait a minute, and I will walk with 
you.- 

Mr. Penis went into another room, through 
the open door .of which Don Ippolito saw the 
paraphernalia of a painter’s studio: an easel 
with a half-finished picture on it; a chair 
with a palette and brushes, and crushed and 
twisted tubes of colours; a lay figure in 
one comer; on the walls scraps of stamped 
leather, rags of tapestry, desultoi^ sketches 
on paper. 

Mr. Perris came out again, brushing his 
hat. 

** The Signor Console amuses himself with 
painting, I see,” said Don IppoUto courte¬ 
ously. 

Not at all,” replied Mr. Ferris, putting 

B 
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on his gloves; “ I am a painter by profession, 
and I amuse myself with consulling; ** ^ «aid 
as so open a matter needed no explanation, 
he said no more about it. Nor is it quite 
necessaiy to tell how, as he was one day 
painting in New York, it occurred to him 
to make use of a Congressional friend, and 
ask for some Italian consulate, he did not 
care which. That of Venice happened to be 
vacant: the income was a few hundred dol¬ 
lars ; as no one else wanted it, no question 
was made of Mr. Ferris’s fitness for the post, 
and he presently found himself possessed of 
a commission request’ng the Emperor of 
Austria to permit him to enjoy and exercise 
the oliice of consul of the ports of the Lom¬ 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, to which the Pre- 

1 Since these wor<ls of Mr, Vems were first printed, 
I have l)een told that a more eminent painter, namely, 
Ilubens, made very much the sn me reply to very much 
the same remark, when Bpari Ambassador In £r:g- 
land. “The Ambassador of Ilia Catholic Majesty, I 
see, amuses himself by painting sometimes,” said a 
visitor who found him at his easel. “ I amuse myself 
by playing the ambassador sometimes,” ons^^ed 
Rubens. In spite of the similarity of the speechit 3^ I 
let that of Mr. Ferris stand, for 1 am satisfied that be 
did not know how unhandsomely Rubens had taken 
the words out of his mouth. " 
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Bideut of the United States appointed him 
froifl a special trust in his abilities and 
integrity. He pr oceeded at once to his post 
of duty, called upon the ship’s chandler, with 
whom they had been left, for the consular 
archives, and began to paint some Venetian 
subjects. 

He and Don Ippolito quitted the Consulate 
together, leaving Marina to digest with her 
noonday porridge the wonder that he should 
be walking amicably forth with a prieBt. 
The same spectacle was presented to the 
gaze of the canipo, where they paused in 
friendly converse, and were seen to part with 
many politenesses by the doctors of the 
neighbourhood, lounging away their leisure, 
as the Venetian fashion is, at the local phar¬ 
macy. 

The apothecaiy craned forward over his 
counter, and peered through the open door. 
“What is that blessed Consul of America 
doing with a priest ? ” 

“The Consul of America with a priest? 
demanded a grave old man, a physician with 
a beautiful silvery beard, and a most reve¬ 
rend and senatorial presence, but one of the 
worst tongues in Venice. “ Oh ! he added, 
with a laugh, after scrutiny of the two 
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through his glasses, that crack-brain 

Don Ippolito Hondinelli. He isn’t priest 
enough to hurt the consul. Perhaps he’s 
been selling him a perpetual motion for the 
use of his government, which needs some¬ 
thing of the kind just now. Or maybe he’s 
been posing to him for a picture. Ho would 
make a very pretty Joseph, give him Poti- 
phar’s wife in the background,” said the 
doctor, who, if not maligned, would have 
needed much more to make a Joseph of him. 
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II. 

M r. FKRRTS took his way through the 
devious footways where the shadow 
was chill, and through the broad campos 
where the sun was tenderly warm, atid 
the towers of the church rose against 
the speckless azure of the vernal heaven. 
As he went along, he frowned in a helpless 
perplexity with the case of Don Ippolito, 
whom he liad begun by doubting for a spy 
with some incomprehensible motive, and 
had ended by pitying with a certain degree 
of amusement and a deep sense of the 
futility of his compassion. He presently 
began to think of him with a little disgust, 
as people commonly think of one whom 
they pity and yet cannot help, and he made 
haste to cast off the hopeless burden. He 
shrugged his shoulders, struck his stick on 
the smooth paving-stones, and let his eyes 
rove up and down the fronts of the houses 
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for the sake of the pretty faces that glanced 
out of the easements. He was a young 
and it was spring, and this was Vemce. 
He made himself joyfully part of the city 
and the season ; he was glad of tlie narrow¬ 
ness of the streets, of the gooddiumourod 
jostling and pushing; he crouched into an 
arched doorway to let a water-carrier pass 
with her copper buckets dripping at the end 
of the yoke balanced on her shoulder, and he 
returned her smiles and excuses with others 
as broad and gay ; he binished by the swell¬ 
ing hoops of ladies, and stooped before the 
unwieldy burdens of portei^s, who, as they 
staggered through the crowd with a thrust 
here and a shove there, forgave themselves, 
laughing, We are in Venice, signori;*’ and 
he stood aside for the files of soldiers olank- 
ing heavily over the pavement, their muskets 
kindling to a blaze in the sunlit campos, and 
quenched again in the damp shadows of the 
calles. His ear was taken by the vibrant 
jargoning of the boatmen as they pushed 
their craft under the bridges he crossed^ and 
the keen notes of the canaries and the^ ^ngs 
of the golden-billed blackbirds whose cages 
hung at lattices far overhead. Heaps of 
oranges, topped by the fairest cut in halves, 
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gave their colour, at frequent intervale, to 
thc^duaky comers and recesses, and the long 
drawn cry of the venders, “Oranges of 
Palermo ! ” rose above the clatter of feet and 
the clamour of other vnices. At a little 
shop where butter and eggs and milk 
abounded, together with early flowers of 
various sorts, he bought a bunch of hya¬ 
cinths, blue and white and yellow, and he 
presently stood smelling tliese while he 
waited in the hotel parlour for the ladies to 
whom he had sent his card. Uo turned at 
the sound of drifting drapery, and could not 
forbear placing the hyacinths in the hand 
of Miss Florida Vervain, who had come into 
the room to receive him. 

She was a girl of about seventeen years, 
who looked older; she was tall rather than 
short, and rather full,—though it could not 
be said that she erred in point of solidity. 
In the attitudes of shy hauteur into which 
she constantly fell, there was a touch of 
defiant awkwardness which had a certain 
fascination. She was blonde, with a throat 
and hands of milky whiteness; there was a 
suggestion of freckles on her regular face, 
where a quick colour came and went, though 
her cheeks were habitually somewhat pale; 
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her eyes were very blue under their level 
brows, and the lashes were even lightei* in 
colour than the masses of her fair gold hair; 
the edges of the lids were touched with the 
faintest red. The late Colonel Vervain of 
the United ,States army, whose complexion 
his daughter had inherited, was an officer 
whom it would not have been peaceable to 
cross in any purpose or pleasure, and Miss 
Vervain seemed sometimes a little burdened 
by the passionate nature which he had left 
her, together with the tropical name he had 
bestowed in honour of the State where he 
had fought the Seminoles in his youth, and 
where he chanced still to be stationed when 
she was bom ; she had the air of being em¬ 
barrassed in presence of herself, and of 
having an anxious watch upon her impulses. 
I do not know how otherwise to describe the 
effort of proud, helpless femininity, which 
would have struck the close observer in Miss 
Vervain. 

Delicious \ ’* she said, in a deep voice, 
which conveyed something of this anxiety in 
its guarded tones, and yet was not wanlih Jtn 
a kind of frau|cDess. ** Did you mean them 
for me, Mr. Ferris ? ** 

“ I didn% but I do,** answered Mr. Ferris. 
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“ 1 bought them in ignorance, but I under- 
Btaird now what they were meant for by 
nature;” and in fact the hyacinths, with 
their smooth textures and their pure colours, 
harmonised well with Mias Vervain, as she 
bent her face over them and u^^ed their 
full, rich perfume. 

“ I will put them in water,” she said, “ if 
you’ll excuse me a moment. Mother will be 
down directly.” 

Before she could return, her mother 
rustled into the parlour. 

Mrs. Vervain was gracefully, fragilely 
unlike her daughter. She entered with a 
gentle and gliding step, peciing near-sight¬ 
edly about through her glasses, and laughing 
triumphantly when she had determined Mr. 
Ferris’s exact position, where he stood with 
a smile shaping his full brown beard and 
glancing from his hazel eyes. She was 
dressed in perfect taste with reference to her 
matronly years and the lingering evidences 
of her widowhood, and she had an unaffected 
naturalness of manner, which, even at her 
age of forty-eight, could not be called less 
than charming. She spoke in a trusting 
caressing tone, to which no man at least 
could respond unkindly. 
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“So very good of you, to take all this 
trouble, Air. Ferris/’ she said, giving a 
friendly hand, “and I suppose you are letting 
us encroach upon very valuable tinie. I’m 
quite ashamed to take it. But isn’t it a 
heavenly day ? What I call a perfect day, 
just right every wa}^; none of those dis¬ 
agreeable extremes. It’s so unpleasant to 
have it too hot, for instance. I’m the 
greatest person for moderation, Air. Ferris, 
and I carry the principle into everything; 
but I do think the breakfasts at these 
Italian hotels are too light altogether. I 
like our American breakfasts, don’t you? 
I Ve been telling Florida I can’t stand it; we 
really must make some arrangement. To 
be sure, you oughtn’t to think of such a 
thing as eating, in a place like Venice, all 
poetry; but a sound mind in a sound body, 
/ say. We ’re perfectly wild over it. Don’t 
you think it’s a place that grows upon you 
very much, Mr. Fenis ? All those associa¬ 
tions,—^it does seem too much; and the gon¬ 
dolas everywhere. But I’m always afraid the 
gondoliers cheat us; and in the stores 1 x Ver 
feel safe a moment—not a moment. I do 
tlunk the Vehetians are lacking in truthful¬ 
ness, a little. I don’t believe they under* 
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stand our American fair-dealing and sincerity. 
I sl^uldn’t want to do them injustice^ but 1 
really think they take advantages in bar¬ 
gaining. !Now such a thing even as corals. 
Florida is extremely fond of them, and we 
bought a set yesterday in the Piazza, and 1 
know we paid too much for them, Florida,” 
said Mrs. Vervain, for her daughter had 
re-entered the room, and stood with some 
shawls and wraps upon her arm, patiently 
waiting for the conclusion of the elder lady’s 
speech, ** I wish you would bring down that 
set of corals. I’d like Mr. Ferris to give an un¬ 
biassed opinion. I’m sure we were cheated. ” 
I don’t know anything about corals, Mrs. 
Vervain,” interposed Mr. Ferris. 

‘‘Well, but you ought to see this set for 
the beauty of the colour; they *re really ex¬ 
quisite. I’m sure it will gratify your artistic 
taste. ” 

Miss Vervain hesitated with a look of 
desire to obey, and of doubt whethi^ to 
force the pleasure upon Mr. Ferns. “Won’t 
it do another time, mother?” she asked 
faintly; “ the gondola is waiting for us.” 

Mrs. Vervain gave a frailish start from the 
chair, into which she Lad sunk. “ Oh, do 
let us be off at once, then,” aha said; and 
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when they stood on the landing-stairs of the 
hotel: “ What gloomy things these gondf^Ias 
are I she added, while the gondolier with 
one foot on the gunwale of the boat received 
the ladies’ shawls, and then crooked his arm 
for them to rest a hand on in stepping 
aboard; I wonder they don't paint them 
some cheerful colour,” 

“Blue, or pink, Mrs. Vervain?” asked 
Mr. Ferris. I knew you were coming to 
that question ; they all do. But we needn’t 
liave the top on at all, if it depresses your 
spirits. We shall be just warm enough in 
the open sunlight. ” 

“ Well, have it o£F, then. It sends the 
cold chills over me to look at it. Wlmt did 
Byron call it ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s time for Byron, now. It was 
very good of you not to mention him before, 
Mrs. Vervain. But I knew he had to come. 
He called it a coffin clapped in a canoe.” 

Exactly,” said Mrs. Vervain. “I 
always feel as if I were going to my own 
funeral when I get into it; and I cer- 
tainly had enough of funerals never to^ ^ant 
to have anything to do with another, as long 
as I live,” 

She settled herself luxuriously uppn the 
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featber^stuffed leathern cushions when the 
cabsn was removed. Death had indeed been 
near her very often ; father and mother had ‘ 
been early lost to her, and the brothers and 
sisters orphaned with her had faded and 
perished one after another, as they ripened 
to men and women ; she had seen four of her 
own children die; her husband had been 
dead six years. All these bereavements 
had left her what they had found her. She 
had truly grieved, and, as she said, she had 
hardly ever been out of black since she could 
remember, 

I newer was in colours when I was a 
girl,” she went on, indulging many obituary 
memories as the gondola dipped and darted 
dowTi the canal, “ and I was married in my 
mourning for my last sister. It did seem a 
little too much when «7*c went, Mr. Fen'is. 

1 was too young to feel it so much about the 
others, but we were nearly of the same age, 
and that makes a difference, don't you know. 
First a brother and then a sister: it was 
very strange how they/iept going that way. 
1 seemed to break the charm when I got 
married; though, to be sure, there was no 
brother left after Marian. ” 

Miss Vervain heard her mother's mortal' 
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ary pt*attle with a face from which no im¬ 
patience of it could be infen'cd, and Mr. 
Ferris made no comment on what was oddly 
various in character and manner, for Mrs, 
Vervain touched upon the gloomiest facts of 
her history with a certain iinpci-sonal statis¬ 
tical interest. They were rowing across the 
lagoon to the Island of San Lazzaro, where 
for reasons of her owm she intended to 
venerate the convent in which Byron studied 
the Armenian language preparatory to writ¬ 
ing his great poem in it; if her pilgrimage 
had no very earnest motive, it was worthy 
of the fact which it was designed to honour. 
The lagoon was of a perfect, shining smooth¬ 
ness, broken by the shallows over which the 
ebbing tide had left the sea-weed trailed like 
long, dishevelled hair. The fishermen, as 
they waded about staking their nets, or 
stooped to gather the small shell-fish of the 
shallows, showed legs as brown and tough as 
those of the apostles in Titian’s Assumption. 
Here and there was a boat, with a boy or an 
old man asleep in the bottom of it. The 
giills sailed high, white fiakea against 
illimitable blue of the heavens; the air, 
though it w'as of early spring, and in the 
shade had a salty pungency, was here 
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almost languorously warm; in the motion¬ 
less uplondours and rich colours of the scene 
there was a melancholy before which Mrs. 
Vervain fell fitfully silent. Now and then 
Ferris briefly spoke, calling Miss Vervain's 
notice to this or that, and she briefly re¬ 
sponded. As they passed the mad-houso of 
San Servolo, a maniac standing at an open 
window took his black velvet skull-cap from 
his white hair, bowed low three times, and 
kissed his hand to the ladies. The Lido in 
front of them stretched a bro^ra strip of 
sand with white villages shining out of it; 
on their left the Public Gardena showed a 
mass of hovering green; far beyond and 
above, the ghost-like snows of the Alpine 
heights haunted the misty horizon. 

It was chill in the shadow of the convent 
when they landed at San Lajszaro, and it was 
cool in the parlour where they waited for the 
monk who was to show them through the 
place; but it was still and warm in the gar¬ 
dened court, where the bees knunuurod 
among the crocuses and hyacinths under the 
noonday sun. Miss Vervain stood looking 
ont of the window upon the lagoon, while 
her mother drifted about the room, peering 
at the objects on the wall through her eye- 
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glasses. She was praising a Chinese paint¬ 
ing of fish on rice-paper, when a young jnonk 
entered with a cordial greeting in English 
for Mr. FeiTis, She turned and saw them 
shaking hands, but at the same moment her 
eye-glasses abandoned her nose with a vigor¬ 
ous leap; she gave an ainiable laugh, and 
groping for them over her dress, bowed at 
random as Mr, Ferris presented Padre Giro¬ 
lamo. 

*‘I*ve been admiring this painting 
much, Padre Girolamo,” she said, with in¬ 
stant good-will, and taking the monk into 
the easy familiarity of her friendship by the 
tone with w’hich she spoke his name. “ Some 
of the brothers did it, I suppose. ” 

*‘Oh no,” said the monk, ‘‘it’s a Chinese 
painting. We hung it up there because it 
was given to us, and was curious. ” 

“Well, now, do you know,” returned 
Mrs. Vervain, “I thought it was Chinese! 
Their things are so odd. But, really, in an 
Amenian convent it’s very misleading. I 
don’t think you ought to leave it there; it 
certainly does throw people off the^^rack,” 
she added, subduing the expression tt lome- 
tbing very lady-like, by the winning appeal 
with which she used it. 
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** Oh, but if they put up Armenian paiut- 
ingB Jin ChineBe convents ? said Mr. Ferris. 

“You’re joking!” cried Mrs. Vervain,, 
looking at him with a graciously amused air. 
“There are no Clu'neso convents. To be 
sure those rebels are a kind of Christians,” 
she added thoughtfully, “but there can’t be 
many of them left, poor things, hundreds of 
them executed at a time, that way. It’s 
perfectly sickening to read of it; and you 
can’t help it, you know. But they say they 
haven’t really so much feeling as we have— 
not so nervoiis. ” 

She walked by tlie side of the young friar 
as he led the way to such parts of the con¬ 
vent as are open to visitors, and Mr. Ferris 
came after with her daughter, who, he 
fancied, met his attempts at talk with sud¬ 
den and more than usual hauteur. “What 
a fool I ” he said to himself. “ Is she afraid 
I shall bo wanting to make love to her?” 
and ho follow^ed in rather a sulky silence the 
course of Mrs. Vervain and her guide. The 
library, the chapel, and the museum called 
out her friendliest praises, and in the last 
she praised the mummy on show there at 
the expense of one she had seen in New 
York; but when Padre Girolamo pointed 

c 
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out the desk in the refectory from which one 
of the brothers read while the rest wci^. eat¬ 
ing, she took him to task. “ Oh, but I can’t 
think that’s at all good for the digestion, 
you know,—using the brain that way whilst 
you ’re at table. I really hope you don’t 
listen too attentively ; it w^ould be better for 
you in the long-rim, even in a religious point 
of view. But now—Byron ! You ?nMS<show 
me his cell! ” The monk deprecated the 
non-existence of such a cell, and glanced in 
perplexity at Mr. Ferris, who came to his 
relief. “ You couldn’t have seen his cell, if 
he'd had one, Mrs. Vervain. They don’t 
admit ladies to the cloister. ” 

“What nonsense!” answered Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, apparently regarding this as another 
of Mr. Ferris’s i)leasantries; but Padre Giro¬ 
lamo silently confinned his statement, and 
she briskly assailed the rule as a disrespect 
to the sex, which reflected even upon the 
Virgin, the object, as he was forced to allow, 
of their high veneration. He smiled pati¬ 
ently, and confessed that Mrs. Vervain had 
all tiie reasons on her side. At the pi ^glot 
printing-ofhee, where she handsomely bought 
every kind of Armenian book and pamphlet, 
and thus repaid in the only way possible the 
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trouble their vijsit had given, he did not 
offewto take leave of them, but after speak¬ 
ing with Ferris, of whom he seemed an old 
friend, he led tliem through the garden en¬ 
vironing the convent, to a little pavilion 
perched on the wall that defends the island 
from the tides of the lagoon. A lay-brother 
presently followed them, bearing a tray with 
coffee, toasted rusk, and a jar of that con¬ 
serve of rose-leaves which is the convent’s 
delicate hospitality to favoured guests. Mrs. 
Vervain cried out over the poetic confection 
when Padre Girolamo told her what it was, 
and her daughter suffered herself to express 
a guarded pleasure. The amiable matron 
brushed the crumbs of the haicolo from her 
lap when the lunch was ended, and, fitting 
on her glasses, leaned forward for a better 
look at the monk’s black-bearded face. '‘I’m 
perfectly delighted,” she said. “ You must 
be very happy here, I suppose you are, ” 

“ Yes,” answered the monk rapturously; 
“ BO happy that I should be content never to 
leave San Lazzaro. I come here when J was 
very young, and the greater part of my life 
has been passed on this little ialaiid. It is 
my home—my country.” 

“ Do you never go away ? ” 
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“ Oh, yes; sometimes to Constantinople, 
sometimes to London and Paris.*’ o 
“ And you’ve never been to America yet? 
Well now. I’ll tell you ; you ought to go. 
Vou would like it, I know, and our people 
would give you a very cordial reception.” 

“ liecei^tion ? ” The monk appealed once 
more to Ferris with a look. 

P’erris broke into a laugh. “ I don’t 
believe Padre! (xirolamo would come in 
quality of distinguished foreigner, Mrs. 
Vervain, and I don’t think he’d know what 
to do with one of our cordial receptions. ” 

“ Well, he ought to go to America, any¬ 
way. He can’t really know anytliing about 
us till he’s been tliere. Just think how 
ignorant the English are of our country ! 
You will come, won’t you? I should be 
delighted to welcome you at my house in 
Pi’ovidence. Eiiode Island is a small State, 
but there’s a great deal of wealth there, and 
very good society in Providence. It’s quite 
New-Yorky, you know,” said Mrs. Vervain 
expressively. She rose as she spoke, and 
led the way back to the gondola. Sh4 !^ld 
Padre Girolamo that they were to be some 
weeks in Venice, and made him promise to 
breakfast with them at their hotel. She 
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smiled and nodded to him after the boat 
had ^pushed off, and kept him bowing on 
the landing'Staira. 

“ What a lovely place, and what a per¬ 
fectly heavenly morning you have given us, 
Mr. Ferris! We never can tlionk you 
enough for it. And now, do you know 
what I^m thinking of? Perhaps you caA 
help me. It was Byron’s studying there put 
mo in mind of it. How soon do the mos¬ 
quitoes come ? ” 

About the end of June,” responded 
Ferris mechanically, staring with helpless 
mystification at Mrs. Vervain. 

“ Very well; then there’s no reason why 
we shouldn’t stay in Venice till that time. 
We are both very fond of the place, and 
we’d quite concluded, this morning, to stop 
here till the mosquitoes came. You know, 
Mr. Ferris, my daughter had to leave school 
much earlier than she ought, for my health 
has obliged me to travel a great deal since I 
lost my husband ; and I must ha'v e her with 
me, for we ’re all tliat there is of us—we 
haven’t a chick or a child that’s related to os 
anywhere. But wherever we stop, even for 
a few weeks, 1 contrive to get her some kind 
of instruction. 1 feel the need of it so much 
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in my own case; for to tell you the truth, 
Mr* Ferris, I married too young. I suppose 
I should do the same thing over again if it 
wa$ to be done over; but don’t you see 
my mind wasn’t properly formed ; and then 
following my husband about from pillar to 
post, and my first baby born when I was 
nfheteen—well, it wasn’t education, at any 
rate, whatever else it was ; and I’ve deter¬ 
mined that Florida, though we are such a 
pair of wanderers, sliall not have my regrets. 
I got teachers for her in England,^the 
English are not anything like so disagreeable 
at home as the}' are in travelling, and we 
stayed there two years—and I did in France, 
and I did in Germany. And now, Italian. 
Here we are in Italy, and I think we ought 
to improve the time. Florida knows a good 
deal of Italian already, for her music teacher 
in Franco was an Italian, and he taught her 
the language as well as music. What she 
wants now, I should say, is to perfect her 
accent and get facility. 1 think she ought 
to have some one come every day and rf^ 
and converse an hour or two with her.” 

Mrs. Vex vain leaned back in her seat and 
looked at Ferris, who said, feeling that the 
matter was referred to him, “ I think-^ 
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without presuming to say what Miss Ver¬ 
vainneed of instruction is—that your idea 
is a very good one,” He mused in silence 
his wonder that so much addlepatedness as 
was at once observable in Mrs. Vervain 
should exist along with so much common 
sense. “It*8 certainly very good in the 
abstract,” he added, with a glance at thd 
daughter, as if the sense must be hers. She 
did not meet his glance at once, but wdth an 
impatient recognition of the heat that was 
now great for the warmth with which she 
was dressed, she pushed her sleeve from her 
wi’iflt, showing its delicious whiteness, and 
letting her fingers trail through the cool 
water; she dried them on her handkerchief, 
and then bent her eyes full upon him, as il 
challenging him to think this unlady-like. 

“ No; clearly the sense does not come 
from her,” said Ferris to himself; it is im 
possible to think well of the mind of a girl 
who treats one with tacit contempt. 

“ Yea,” resumed Mrs. Vervain, “ it *6 
certainly very good in the abstract. But, 
oh dear me ! you *ve no idea of the difficulties 
irt the way. I may speak frankly with you, 
Mr. Ferris, for you are here as the r%re- 
sentatlve of the country, and you naturally 
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sympathise with tiie difliculties of Americans 
abroad; the teachers will fall in love (with 
their pupils. 

“Mother!” began Miss Vervain; and 
then she checked herself, 

Ferris gave a vengeful laugh. “ Really, 
Mrs. Vervain, though I sympathise with you 
in my official capacity, I must own that, as 
a man and a brother, I can’t help feeling a 
little sorry for those poor fellows, too. ” 

“ To be sure, they are to be pitied, of 
course—and I feci for them; I did when I 
was a girl; for the same thing used to 
happen then. I don’t know why Florida 
shotild be subjected to such embarrassments, 
too. It does seem sometimes as if it were 
something in the blood. They all get the 
idea that you have money, you know.” 

“Then 1 should say that it might be 
something in the pocket,” suggested Ferris, 
with a look at Miss Vervain, in whose silent 
suffering, as he imagined it, he found a 
malicious consolation for her scorn. 

“ Well, whatever it is,” replied Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, “it’s too vexatious. Of oourse, gv^ihg 
to ngw places, that way, as we’re always 
doing, and only going to stay for a limited 
time, perhaps, you can’t pick and choose* 
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And even when you do get an elderly 
teaoker, they *re aa bad aa any. It really is • 
too trying. Now, when I was talking with 
that nice monk of yours at the convent, 
there, I couldn’t help thinking how per¬ 
fectly delightful it would be if Florida 
could have him for a teacher. Why 
couldn’t she? He told me that he would 
come to take breakfast or lunch with us, but 
not dinner, for he always had to be at the 
convent before nightfall. Well, he might 
come to give the lessons some time in the 
middle of the day. ” 

“ You couldn’t manage it, Mrs. Vervain, 
I know you couldn't,” answered Ferris 
earnestly. “I’m sure the Armenians never 
do anything of the kind. They’re all 
very busy men, engaged in ecclesiastical or 
literary work, and they couldn’t give tiie 
time. ” 

“ Why not ? There was Byron. ” 

“ But Byron went to them, and he studied 
Armenian, not Italian, with them. Padre 
Girolamo speaks perfect Italian, for all that 
I con see ; but I doubt if he’d undertake to 
impart the native accent, which is wliat you 
wont. In fact, the scheme is altogethet im¬ 
practicable.” 
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“Well/' said Mrs. Ven’ain; “I’m ex- 
oeodiiigly soiry. I had quite set my h^art 
on it. I never took such a fancj^ to any one 
in such a short time before.” 

“ It seemed to be a case of love at first 
sight on both sides,” said Ferris. “Padre 
Girolamo doesn’t shower those syniped rose- 
leaves indiscriminately upon visitors,” 

“ Thanks,” returned Mrs. Vervain ; “ it’s 
veiy good of you to say so, Mr. Ferris, and 
it’s very gi-atifying, all round; but don’t 
you see, it doesn’t serve the present purpose. 
What teachers do you know of ? ” 

She had been by marriage so long in the 
sejwice of the United States that she still 
regarded its agents as part of her own 
domestic economy. Consuls she every¬ 
where employed as functionaries specially 
appointed to look after the interests of 
American ladies travelling without protec¬ 
tion. In the week which had passed since 
her arrival in Venice, there had been no day 
on which she did not appeal to Ferris for 
lielp or sympathy or advice. She took 
amiable possession of him at once, and ^ "^le 
had established an amusing sort of intimacy 
with him, to which the haughty trepidations 
of her daughter set certain bounds, but in 
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which the demand that he should find her 
a sui^ble Italian teacher seemed tnvially 
matter of course. 

“Yes, I know several teachers,” he said, 
after thinking a while; “but they’re all 
open to the objection of being human; and 
besides, they all do things in a set kind of 
way, and I’m afraid they wouldn’t enter 
into the spirit of any scheme of instruction 
that departed very widely from Ollendorff.” 
He paused, and Mrs. Vervain gave a sketch 
of the different professional masters whom 
she had employed in the various countries of 
her sojourn, and a disquisition upon their 
several lives and characters, fortifying her 
statements by reference of doubtful points to 
her daughter. This occupied some time, 
and Ferris listened to it all with an abs¬ 
tracted air. At last he said, with a smile, 
“ There was an Italian priest came to see me 
this morning, who astonished me by know¬ 
ing English—with a brogue that he’d 
learned from an English priest straight from 
Dublin; perhaps /le might do, Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain ? He *a professionally pledged, you 
know, not to give the kind of annoyance 
you Ve suffered from in teachers. He would 
do as well as Padre Girolamo, I suppose. ” 
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“ Do you really ? Are you in earnest ? ” 

“ Well, no, I believe I *m not. I haven't 
the least idea he would do. Pie belongs to 
the church militant. He came to me with 
the model of a breech-loading cannon he’s 
invented, and he wanted a passport to go to 
America, so that he might offer his cannon 
to our government.” 

“ Plow curious ! ” said Mrs. Vervain, and 
her daughter looked frankly into P'erris’s 
face. “But I know; it*s one of your 
jokes.” 

“You overpraise me, Mrs. Vervain. If I 
could make such jokes as that priest was, 1 
should set up for a humorist at once. Pie 
had the touch of pathos that they say all 
true pieces of humour ought to have,” he 
went on instinctively, addressing himself to 
Miss Vervain, who did not repulse him, 
“ He made mo melancholy; and liis face 
haunts me, I should like to paint him. 
Priests are generally such a snuflfy, common 
lot. And I dare say,” he concluded, “ he ’a 
su£5.ciently commonplace, too, though he 
didn’t look it. Spare your romance, "^iss 
Ven'ain.” 

The young lady blushed resentfully. “ I 
see as little romance as joke in it,” she said. 
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“It was a cannon,’^ returned Ferns, 
without taking any notice of her, and with a 
sort of absent laugli, “ that would make it 
very lively for the Southerners—if they had 
it. Poor fellow ! I suppose he came with 
high hopes of me, and expected me to receive 
his invention with eloquent praises. 1 Ve 
no doubt ho figured liimself furnished not 
only with a passport, but with a letter from 
me to President Lincoln, and foresaw his 
own triumphal entry into AVashington, and 
his honourable interviews w'itli the admiring 
generals of the Union forces, to whom he 
should display his wonderful cannon. Too 
bad ; isn’t it ? ” 

“And why didn’t you give him the pass¬ 
port and the letter ? ” asked Mrs, Vervain. 

“Oh, that's a state secret,” returned 
Ferris. 

“ And you think he won’t do for our pur¬ 
pose ? ” 

“I don’t, indeed.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure of ^t. Tell me 
something more about him. ” 

“ I don’t know anything more about him. 
Besides, there isn’t time.” 

The gondola had already entered the canal, 
and w^as swiftly approachiug the hotel. 
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•*0h yes, there is,** pleaded Mrs. Vervain, 
laying her hand on his arm. “I want you 
to come in and dine with us. We dine 
early. ” 

‘'Thank you, I can't. Affairs of the 
nation, you know. Rebel privateer on the 
canal of the Brenta. *' 

“ Really ? ** Mrs. Vervain leaned towards 
Ferris for sharper scrutiny of his face. Her 
glasses sprang from her nose, and precipitated 
themselves into his bosom. 

“Allow me,*' he said, with burlesque 
politeness, withdrawing them from the re¬ 
cesses of his waistcoat, and gravely pre¬ 
senting them. Miss Vervain burst into a 
helpless laugh; then she turned toward her 
mother with a kind of indignant tenderness, 
and gently arranged her shawl so that it 
should not drop off when she rose to leave 
the gondola. She did not look again at 
Ferris, who resisted Mrs. Vervain’s entreaties 
to remain, and took leave as soon as the 
gondola landed. 

The ladies went to their room, whero 
Florida lifted from the table a vase of diveri S 
coloured hyacinths, and stepping out upon 
the balcony, flung the flowers into the canal. 
As she put down the empty vase, the linger- 
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in^perfamo of the banished dowers haunted 
the Ikir of the room. 

^‘Why, Florida,*’said her mother, ‘‘those 
were the flowers that Mr. Ferris gave you. 
Did you fancy they had begun to decay? 
The smell of hyacinths when they *re a little 
old is dreadful. But I can’t imagine a 
gentleman’s giving you flowers that were at 
all old.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t speak to me ! ” cried 
Miss Vervain, passionately, clasping her 
hands to her face. 

“ Now I see that I ’ve been saying some¬ 
thing to \ex you, my darling,” and seating 
herself beside the young girl on the sofa, she 
fondly took down her hands. “ Do tell me 
what it was. Was it about your teachers 
falling in love with you? You know they 
did, Florida: Pestachiavi and Schulze, both; 
and that horrid old Flouron. ” 

“ Did you think 1 liked any better on that 
account to have you talk it over with a 
stranger ? ” asked Florida, still angrily. 

“That’s true, my dear,” said Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, penitently. “But if it worried you, 
why didn’t you do something to atop me? 
Give me a hint, or just a little knock, ^me« 
where ? ” 
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“ No, mother; I rather not. Then yon’d 
have come out with the whole thing, to^)rove 
that you were right. It’s better to let it 
go,” said ^Florida with a fierce laugh, half 
Bob. “But it’s strange that you can’t re¬ 
member how such things torment me.” 

“I suppose it’s my weak health, dear,” 
answered the mother. “I didn’t use to be 
BO. But now I don’t really seem to have the 
strength to be sensible. I know it’s silly as 
well as you. The talk just seems to keep 
going on of itself,— slipping out, slipping out. 
But you needn’t mind. Mr. Ferris won’t 
think you could ever have done anything out 
of the u^ay, I’m sure you don’t act with 
him as if you’d ever en' ouraged anybody. 
I think you ’re too haughty with him, 
Florida. And now, his flowers. ” 

“He’s detestable. He’s conceited and 
l)resuming beyond all endurance. I don’t 
care what he thinks of me. But it’s his 
manner towards you Fuat I can’t tolerate.” 

“I suppose it’s rather free,” said Mrs. 
Vervain. “ But then you know, my dear, I 
shall be soon getting to be an old lady; and 
besides, 1 always feel as if consuls ( Ve a 
kind of one of the family. He’s been very 
obliging since we came; I don’t know what 
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wf should have done without him. And I 
doii^ h object to a little ease of manner in the 
gentlemen ; I never did,” 

“He makes fun of you,” cried Florida; 
“and there at the convent,” she said, burst¬ 
ing into angry tears, “he kept exchanging 
glances with that monk, as if he—Ho’s 
insulting, and I hate him 1 ” 

“Do you mean that he thought your 
mother ridiculous, Florida?” asked Mrs. 
Vervain gravely. “You must have mis¬ 
understood his looks; indeed you must. I 
can't imagine why he should. I remember 
that I talked particularly well during our 
whole visit; my mind w^as active, for I felt 
unusually strong, and I was interested in 
everything. It’s nothing but a fancy of 
yours; or your prejudice, Florida. But it’s 
odd, now I Ve sat down for a moment, how 
worn out I feel. And thirsty. ” 

Mrs. Vervain fitted on her glasses, but 
even then felt uncertainly about for the 
empty vase on the table before her. 

“It isn’t a goblet, mother,” said Florida; 
“I '11 get you some water.” 

“Do; and then throw a shawl over me. 
I’m sleepy, and a nap before diimer will do 
me good. 1 don’t see why 1 ’m so drowsy of 

D 
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late. I suppose it’s getting into the sea^ir 
here at A^enice; though it’s inomitaim' air 
that makes you drowsy. But you ’re quite 
mistaken about Mr. Ferris. Ho isn’t cap¬ 
able of anything really rude. BesMes, there 
wouldn’t have l>ecn any sense in it. ” 

The young girl brought the water and 
then knelt beside the sofa, on wdiich she 
arranged the pillows under her mother, and 
covered her -with soft wraps. She laid her 
cheek against the thinner face. “Don’t 
mind anything I* ve said, mother ; let’s talk 
of something else. ” 

The mother drew some loose threads of 
the daughter’s hair through her slender 
fingers, but said little more, and presently 
fell into a deep slumber. Florida gently 
lifted her head away, and remained kneeling 
before the sofa, looking into the sleeping 
face with an expression of strenuous, com¬ 
passionate devotion, mixed with a vague 
alarm and self-pity, and a certain wondering 
anxiety. 
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D on IPPOLITO had slept upon his inter 
view with Ferns, and now sat in his 
laboratory, amidst the many witnesses of his 
inventive industry, with the model of the 
breech-loading cannon on the work-bench 
before him. He had neatly mounted it on 
wheels, that its completeness might do him 
the greater credit with the consul when he 
should show it to him, but the cannage had 
been broken in his pocket, on the way home, 
by an unlucky thrust from the burden of a 
porter, and the poor toy lay there disabled, 
as if to dramatise that premature explosion 
in the secret chamber. His heart was in 
these inventions of his, which had as yet so 
ginidgingly repaid his aiTection. For their 
sake he had stinted himself of many needful 
things. The meagre stipend which he 
received from the patiimony of his church, 
eked out with the money paid him for bap- 
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tisms, funerals, and man’iages, and for 
masses by people who had friends be 
prayed out of purgatory, would at best have 
barely sufficed to suppoii; him; but he 
denied himself everything save the necessaiy 
decorums of dress and lodging. He fasted 
like a saint, and slept hard as a hermit, 
that he might spend upon these ungrate¬ 
ful creatures of his brain. They were 
the work of his own hands, and so he saved 
the expense of their construction ; but there 
were many little outlays for materials and 
for tools which he could not avoid, and with 
him a little was all. They not only famished 
him—they isolated him. His superiors in 
the church, and his brother priests, looked 
with doubt or ridicule upon the labours for 
which he shunned their company, while he 
gave up the other social joys, few and small, 
which a priest might know in the Venice of 
that (Jay, when all generous spirits regarded 
him with suspicion for his cloth’s sake, and 
church and state were alert to detect dis¬ 
affection or indifference in him. But bearing 
these things willingly, and living as frugally 
as he might, ho had still not enough, and & 
had been fam to assume the instruction of a 
young girl of old and noble family in certain 
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branches of polite learning which a young 
ladjj of that sort might fitly know. The 
family w'as not so rich as it was old and 
noble, and Don Ippolito was paid from its 
purse rather than its pride. But the slender 
salary was a help; these patricians were 
very good to him; many a time he dined 
with them, and so spared the cost of his 
own pottage at home—they always gave him 
coffee when he came, and that was a saving ; 
at the pr(fper seasons little presents from 
them were not wanting. In a word, his 
condition was not privation. lie did his 
duty as a teacher faithfully, and the only 
trouble with it was that the young girl was 
growing into a young woman, and that he 
could not go on teaching her for ever. In 
an evil hour, as it seemed to Don Ippolito, 
that made the years she had been his pupil 
shrivel to a mere pinch of time, there came 
frpm a young count of the Friuli, visiting 
Venice, an offer of marriage; and Don 
IX^polito lost his place. It was hard, but he 
bade himself have patience ; and he coni- 
posed an ode for the nuptials of his late 
pupil, which, together with a brief sketch 
of her ancestral history, he had elegantly 
printed, according to the Italian usage, and 
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distributed among the family friends ; he 
also made a sonnet to the bridegroom, and 
these literary tributes were handsomely 
acknowledged. 

He managed a whole year upon the pro¬ 
ceeds, and kept a cheerful spirit till tbe last 
soldo was spent, inventing one thing after 
another, and giving much time and money 
to a new principle of steam propulsion, 
which, as apjDlied without steam to a small 
boat on the canal before his door, failed to 
work, though it had no logical excxise for its 
delinquency. He tried to get other pupils, 
but he got none, and he began to dream of 
going to America. He pinned his faith in 
all sorts of magnificent possibilities to the 
names of Franklin, Fulton, and Morse; be 
was so ignorant of our politics and geography 
as to suppose us at war with the South 
American Spaniards, but he knew that 
English was'the language of the North, and 
he applied himself to the study of it. 
Heaven only knows what kind of inventor's 
Utopia our poor, patent-ridden country 
appeared to him in these dreams of his, 
and I can but dimly figure it to mys^\ 
But he might very naturally desire to come 
to a land where the spirit of invention is 
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recognised and fostered, and where he could 
hope^to find that comfort of incentive and 
companionship which our artists find in 
Italy, 

The idea of tJie breech-loading cannon had 
occurred to him suddenly one day, in on© of 
his Now-World-ward reveries, and he had 
made haste to realise it, carefully studying 
the form and general effect of the Austrian 
cannon under the gallery of the Ducal 
Palace, to the high embarrassment of the 
Croat sentry who paced up and down there, 
and who did not feel free to order off a 
priest as he would a civilian. Don Ippo- 
lito’s model was of admirable finish; he 
even painted the carriage yellow and black, 
because that of the original was so, and 
coloured the piece to look like brass; and 
he lost a day while the paint was drying, 
after he was otherwise ready to show it to 
the consul. 

He had parted from Ferris with some 
gleams of comfort, caught chiefly from his 
kindly manner, but they had died away 
before nightfall, and this morning he could 
not rekindle them. 

He had had his coffee served to him on 
the bench, as his freciuent custom was, but 
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it stood initasted in the little copper ^pot 
beside the dismounted cannon, though was 
now ten o’clock, and it was full time he had 
breakfasted, for he had risen early to per¬ 
form the matin service for three peasant 
women, two beggars, a cat, and a paralytic 
nobleman, in the ancient and beautiful 
church to which he w'as attached. He had 
tried to go about his wonted occupations, 
but he was still sitting idle before his bench, 
while his servant gossiped from her balcony 
to the mistress of the next house, across a 
calle so deep and narrow that it opened like 
a mountain chasm beneath them. “ It were 
well if the master read his breviary a little 
more, instead of always maddening himself 
with those blessed inventions, that eat more 
soldi than a Christian, and never come to 
anything. There he sits before his table, as 
if he were nailed to his chair, and lets his 
coffee cool—and God knows I was ready to 
drink it wai’m two hours ago—and riever 
looks at me if I open the d6or twenty times 
to see whether he has finished. Holy 
patience I You have not even the 
tage of fasUng to the glory of God ^L^his 
house, though you keep Lent the year round. 
It’s the Devil’s Lent, I say. Eh, Diana 1 
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There goes the bell. Who now? Adieu, 
Luse^tfi, To meet again, dear. Fare¬ 
well J 

She ran to another window, and admitted 
the visitor. It was Ferris, and she went to 
announce him to her master by the title he 
had given, while ho amused his leisure in 
the darkness below by falling over a cistern- 
top, with a loud clattering of his cane on the 
copper lid, after which he heard the voice of 
the priest begging him to remain at his con¬ 
venience a moment till he could descend and 
show him tlie way up-stairs. His eyes were 
not yet used to the obscurity of the narrow 
entry in which he stood, when he felt a cold 
hand laid on his, and passively yielded him¬ 
self to its guidance. He tried to excuse 
himself for intruding upon Don Ippolito so 
soon, but the priest in far suppler Italian 
overwhelmed him with lamentations that he 
should be so unworthy the honour done him, 
and ushered his guest into hia apartment. 
He plainly took it for granted that Ferris 
had come to see his inventions, in com¬ 
pliance with the invitation ho had given 
him the day before, and he made no aifecta- 
tionof delay, though, after the excitement of 
the greetings was past, it was with a quiet 
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dejection that he rose and offered to lead his 
visitor to his laboratory. # 

The whole place was an outgrowth of him¬ 
self ; it was his history as well as his char¬ 
acter. It recorded his qufiint and childish 
tastes, his restless endeavours, his partial and 
halting successes. The ante-room in which 
he had paused with Ferris was painted to 
look like a grape-arbour, where the vines 
sprang from the floor, and flourishing up the 
trellised walls, with many a wanton tendnl 
and flaunting leaf, displayed their lavish 
clusters of white and puiple all over the ceil¬ 
ing. It touched Fen*is, when Don Ippo- 
Uto confessed that this decoration had been 
the distraction of his own vacant moments, 
to find that it was like certain grape-arbours 
he had seen in remote comers of Venice 
before the doors of degenerate palaces, or 
forming the entrances of open-air restau¬ 
rants, and did not seem at all to have been 
studied from grape-arbours in the country. 
He perceived the archaic striving for exact 
truth, and he successfully praised the 
mechanical skill and love of realitj’^with 
which it was done; but he was silenced by 
a collection of paintings in Don Ippolito's 
parlour, where be had been made to sit 
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down a moment. Hard they were in line, 
fixed yi exi>ression, and opaque in colour, 
these copies of famous mastei’pleces,—saints 
of either sex, ascensions, assumptions, mar¬ 
tyrdoms, and what not,—and they were not 
quite comprehensible till Don Ippolito ex¬ 
plained that he had made them from such 
prints of the subjects as he could get, ami 
had coloured them after his own fancy. All 
this, in a city whoso art had been the glory 
of the world for nigh half a thousand years, 
struck Ferris as yet more comically pathetic 
than the frescoed grape-arbour; he stared 
about him for some sort of escape from the 
pictures, and his eye fell upon a piano and a 
melodeon placed end to end in a right angle. 
Don Ippolito, seeing his look of inquiry, sat 
down and briefly played the same air with 
a hand upon each instrument. 

Ferris smiled. “Don Ippolito, you are 
another Da Vinci, a universal genius.” 

“Bagatelles, bagatelles,” said the priest 
pensively; but he rose -with greater spirit 
than he had yet shown, and preceded the 
consul into tlie little room that served him 
fora smithy. It seemed, from some pecu¬ 
liarities of shape, to have once been an 
oratory, but it was now begrimed with smoke 
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and dust from the forge which Don Ippolito 
had set up in it; tlie embers of a recent fire» 
the bellows, the pincers, the hammers, and 
the other implements of the trade, gave it 
a sinister effect, as if the place of prayer had 
been invaded by mocking imps, or as if some 
hapless mortal in contract with the evil 
powers were here searching, by the help of 
tlie adversary, for the forbidden secrets of the 
metals and of lire. In those days, Ferris was 
an uncompromising enemy of the theatricali- 
sation of Italy, or indeed of anything; but 
the fancy of the black-robed young priest 
at work in this place appealed to him all 
the more potently because of the sort of 
tragic innocence which seemed to clnaractcrise 
Don Ippolito’a expression. He longed in¬ 
tensely to sketch the picture then and there, 
but he had strength to rebuke the fancy as 
something that could not make itself intelli¬ 
gible without the help of such accessories 
as he despised, and he victoriously followed 
the priest into his larger workshop, where 
his inventioiis, complete and incomplete, 
were stored, and where he had bfen seated 
when his visitor arrived. The hi^ii^ windows 
and the frescoed ceiling were festooned with 
dusty cob-webs; litter of shavings and 
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whittlings strewed the floor; mechanical 
implefhcnts and contrivances were every¬ 
where, and Don Ippolito’s listlessnesa 
seemed to return upon liim again at the 
sight of the familiar disorder. 

Conspicuous among other objects lay the 
illogically unsuccessful model of the new 
principle of steam propulsion, untouched 
since the day when he had lifted it out of 
the canal and carried it in-doors through the 
ranks of grinning spectators. From a shelf 
above it he took do'wn models of a flying 
machine and a perpetual motion. Fan¬ 
tastic researches in the impossible. I never 
expected results from these experiments, 
with which I nevertheless once pleased 
myself,” he said, and turned impatiently to 
various pieces of portable furniture, chairs, 
tables, bedsteads, which, by folding up their 
legs and tops, condensed themselves into 
flat boxes, developing handles at the side for 
convenience in carrying. They were painted 
and varnished, and were in all respects com¬ 
plete ; they had indeed won favourable 
mention at an exposition of the Provincial 
Society of Arts and Industries, and Ferris 
could applaud their ingenuity sincerely, 
though he had his tacit doubts of their 
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usefulness. He fell silent again when Don 
Ippolito called his notice to a photogtaphio 
camera, so contrived with straps and springs 
that you could snatcli by its help w’’hatever 
joy there might be in taking your own 
photograph ; and he did not know what to 
say of a submarine boat, a four-w’^heeled 
water-velocipede, a moveable bridge, or the 
very many other principles and ideas to 
which Don Ippolito’s cunning hand had 
given shape, more or less imperfect. It 
seemed to him that they all, however per¬ 
fect or imperfect, had some fatal defect; 
tliey were aspirations toward the impossible, 
or realisations of the trivial and superfluous. 
Yet, for all this, they strongly appealed to 
the painter as the stunted fruit of a talent 
denied opportunity, instruction, and sym¬ 
pathy. As he looked from them at last to 
the questioning face of the priest, and 
considered out of what disheartened and 
solitary patience they must have come in 
this city,—dead hundreds of years to all 
such endeavour,—he could not utter some 
glib phrases of compliment that he had|% 
hia tongue. If Don Ippolito had been taken 
young, he might perhaps have amounted to 
sometliing, though this was questionable; 
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but at thirty, as lie looked now, with his 
undisAplined purposes, and his head full 
of vagaries of which these things were the 
tangible witness. — Ferris let his eyes 
drop again. They fell upon the ruin of the 
breech-loading cannon, and he said, “Don 
Ippolito, it’s very good of you to take the 
trouble of showing me these matters, and 
I hope you 11 pardon the ungrateful return, 
if 1 cannot offer any definite opinion of them 
now. They are rather out of my "way, I 
confess. I wish with all my heai-t I could 
order an expeiimental, life-size copy of your 
breech-loadmg cannon here, for trial by my 
government, but I can’t; and to tell you tlie 
truth, it was not altogether the wish to see 
these inventions of yours that brought mo 
here to-day.” 

“ Oh,” said Don Ippolito, with a mortified 
air, “ I am afraid that I have wearied the 
Signor Console.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” Fenis made 
haste to answer, with a frown at his 
own awkwardness. “ But your speaking 
English yesterday;—perhaps W'hat I was 
thinking of is quite foreign to your tastes 
and possibilities.^*—He hesitated with a 
look of perplexity, while Don Ippolito 
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stood before him in an attitude of expecta¬ 
tion, pressing the points of his lingers 
together, and looking curiously into his 
face, “The case is this,” resumed Ferris, 
desperately. “There are two American 
ladies, fiiends of mine, sojourning in Venice, 
who expect to be here till midsummer. 
They are mother and daughter, and the 
young lady wants to read and speak Italian, 
with somebody a few hours each day. The 
question is whether it is quite out of your 
way or not to give her lessons of this kind. 
I ask it quite at a venture. I suppose no 
harm is done, at any rate,” and he looked 
at Don Ippolit 0 witli apologetic perturba¬ 
tion. 

“ No,” said the priest, “ there is no harm. 
On the contrary, I am at this moment in a 
position to consider it a gi’eat favour that 
you do me in offering mo this employment. 

I accept it with the greatest pleasure. Oh I ” 
he cried, breaking by a sudden impulse from 
the composure with which he had begun to 
speak, “ you don’t know what you do for 
me ; you lift me out of despair. Before .v^u 
came, I had reached one of those passes 
seem the last bound of endeavour. But you 
give me new life. Now I can go on with 
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my experiment, I can attest my gratitude by 
jiossG^iug your native country of tlie weapon 
I haa designed for it,^l am sure of the 
piiiiciple : some slight iuiprovement, perhaps 
the use of some different explosive, would 
get over that difficulty you suggested,” 
he said eagerly. “Yes, something can be 
done. God bless you, my dear little son — 
1 mean—perdoni!—iny dear sir ”— 

“ Wait—not so fast,” said i^^erris with a 
laugh, yet a little annoyed that a question 
so purely tentative as his should have met 
at once such a definite response. “ Aie you 
quite sure you can do what they want?* 
He unfolded to him, as fully as he under- 
stood it, Mrs. Vervain’s scheme. 

Don Ippolito entered into it witJi perfect 
intelligence, lie said that he had already 
iiad charge of the education of a young girl 
of noble family, and he could thei-efore the 
more confidently hope to be useful to this 
Aanerican lady. A light of joyful hope 
shone in his dreamy eyes, the whole man 
changed, he assumed the hospitable ami 
caressing host. He conducted Ferris back 
to his parlour, and making him sit upon the 
hard sofa that was his hard bed by night, he 
summoned his servant, and bade her serve 

K 
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them coffee. She closed her lips firmly, and 
waved her finger before her face, to Agnify 
that there was no more coffee. Then he 
bade her fetch it from tlie caff^; and he 
listened with a sort of rapt inattention wjbile 
Ferris again returned to the subject and ex¬ 
plained that he had approached him with¬ 
out first informing the ladies, and that he 
must regard nothing as final. It was at 
this point that Don Ippolito, who had under¬ 
stood so clearly what Mrs. Vervain wanted, 
appeared a little slow to understand ; and 
Ferris had a doubt whether it was from 
subtlety or from simplicity that the priest 
seemed not to comprehend the impulse on 
which he had acted. He finished his coffee 
in this perplexity, and when he rose to go, 
Don Ippolito followed him down to the 
street-door, and preserved him from a second 
encounter with the ciatem-top. 

But, Don Ippolito—remember ! I make 
no engagement for the ladies, whom you must 
see before anything is settled,** said Ferris. 

“ Surely,—surely ! *’ answ'ered the priest, 
and he remained smiling at the door till the 
American turned the next comer. TheiL%e 
went back to his work-room, and took up 
the broken ii^odel from the bench. But he 
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coulciLnot work at it now, he could not work 
at anjiiiing; he began to walk up and down 
the floor. 

“ Could he really have been so stupid 
because his mind was on his ridiculous 
cannon ? ** wondered Ferris as he sauntered 
frowning away ; and he tried to prepare his 
own mind for his meeting with the Vervains, 
to whom he must now go at once. He felt 
abused and victimised. Yet it was an 
amusing experience, and he found himself 
able to interest both of the ladies ui it. The 
younger had received him as coldly as the 
forms of greeting would allow ; but as he 
talked she drew nearer him with a reluctant 
haughtiness which he noted. He turned the 
more conspicuously towards Mrs. Vervain. 
“Well, to make a long story short,” he 
said, I couldn’t discourage Don Ippolito. 
He refused to be dismayed—^as I should 
have been at the notion of teaching Miss 
Vervain. I didn’t arrange with him not to 
fall in love with her as his secular prede¬ 
cessors have done—it seemed superfluous. 
But you can mention it to him if you like. 
In fact,” said Ferris, suddenly addressing 
the daughter, “ you might make the stipu¬ 
lation yourself, Miss Vervain.” 
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She looked at hiin a moment witli a sort 
of defonceless pain that made him ash^l^ned ; 
and then walked away from him towards the 
window, with a frank resentment that made 
him smile, as he continued, “ But I suppose 
you would like to have some explanation of 
my motive in precipitating Don Ippolito 
upon you in this way, when I told you only 
yesterday that he wouldn’t do at all; in 
fact I think myself that I Ve behaved rather 
fickle-mindedly—for a representative of the 
country. But I ’ll tell you ; and you won’t 
be surprised to learn that I acted from 
mixed motives, I’m not at all sure that 
he ’ll do; I’ve had awful misgivings about 
it since 1 left him, and I’m glad of tlm 
chance to make a clean breast of it. When 
1 c^me to think the matter over last night, 
the fact that he had taught himself English 
—with the help of an Irishman for the pro- 
nunciation—seemed to promise that he'd 
have the right sort of S 3 rmpathy with your 
scheme, and it showed that he must have 
something practical about him, too. And 
here’s where the selfish admixture comf i in. 
I didn’t have your interests solely in \.Jbid 
when I went to see Don Ippolito. I hadn’t 
been able to get rid of him ; he stuck in my 
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thouVht. I fajicied he might be glad of the 
pay OT a teacher, and—I had half a notion to 
ask him to let me paint him. It was an 
oven chance whether I should try to secui'e 
him for Miss Vervain, or for Art—^as they 
call- it. Miss Ver\'ain won because she 
could pay him, and I didn’t see how Art 
could, I can bring him round any time; 
and that’s the whole inconsequent business. 
My consolation is that I Ve loft you per¬ 
fectly free. There’s nothing decided. ” 

“Thanks,” said Mrs. Vervain; “th.o 
it’s all settled. You can bring him as soon 
as you like, to our new place. We Ve taken 
that apartment we looked at the other day, 
and we ’re going into it this afternoon. 
Here’s the landlord’s letter,” she added, 
drawing a paper out of her pocket. “ If he’s 
cheated us, I suppose you can see justice 
done. I didn’t want to trouble you before.” 

“You ’re a woman of business, Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain,” said Ferris. “The man’s a perfect 
Jew—or a perfect Christian, one ought to 
say in Venice; we true believers do gouge^ 
so much more infamously here—and you let 
him get you in black and white before you 
come to me. Well,” he continued, as he 
1 Oouge^ to cheat, to impose upon. 
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glanced at the paper, “ you ’ve dojy, it ! 
He makes you pay one-half too much. ’How¬ 
ever, it’s cheap enough ; twice as cheap as 
your hotel. ” 

But I don’t care for cheapness. I hate 
to be imposed upon. What’s to bo done 
about it? ” 

“Nothing; if he das your letter as you 
have his. It’s a bargain, and you must 
stand to it.” 

“A bargain? Oh nonsense, now, Mr. 
Foriis. This is merely a note of mutual 
understanding, ” 

“Yes, that’s one way of looking at it. 
The Civil Tribunal would call it a binding 
agieement of the closest tenure,—if yon 
want to go to law about it.” 

“ I will go to law about it.” 

“Oh no, you won’t—unless you mean to 
spend your remaining days and all your sub¬ 
stance in Venice. Come, you haven’t done 
so badly, Mrs. Vervain, i don’t call foui 
rooms, completely furnished for housekeep¬ 
ing, with that lovely garden, at all dear at 
eleven francs a day. Besides, the landlor^,'^ 
is a man of excellent feeling, sympathetic 
and obliging,, and a perfect gentleman, 
though he 18 such an outrageous scoundrel. 
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He’IV cheat you, of course, in whatever he 
can ; you must look out for that; but he ’ll 
Jo you any sort of little neighbourly kind¬ 
ness. Good-bye,” said Ferns, getting to the 
door before Mrs. Vervain could intercept 
him, *‘I’ll come to your new place this 
evening to see how you are pleased.” 

“Florida,” said Mrs. Vervain, “this is 
outrageous. ” 

“I wouldn’t minil it, mother. We pay 
very little, after all. ” 

“Yes, but we pay too much. That’s 
what I can’t bear. And as you said yester¬ 
day, I don’t think Mr. Ferris’s manners are 
quite respectful to me. ” 

“ He only told you the truth ; I think lie 
advised you for the best. The matter 
couldn’t be helped now. ” 

“But I call it a want of feeling to speak 
the truth so bluntly. ” 

“We won’t have to complain of tJiat in 
our landlord, it seems,” said Florida, “ Per¬ 
haps not in our priest, either,” she added. 

“Yes, that was kind of Mr. Ferris,” said 
Mrs, Vervain. ?' It was thoroughly thought¬ 
ful and considerate—what I call an instance 
of true delicacy. I’m really quite curious 
to see him. Don Ippolito! How very odd 
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to call a priest Dortf! I should havff said 
Padre. Don always makes you thinR of a 
Spanish cavalier. Don Rodrigo: something 
like that.” 

1 ’hey went on to talk, desultorily, of Don 
Ippolito, and what he might he like. In 
speaking of him the day before, Ferris havl 
hinted at some mysterious sadness in him; 
and to hint of sadness in a man always inte¬ 
rests w^omeu in him, whether they are old 
or young: the old have suffered, the young 
forebode suffering. Their interest in Don 
Ippolito had not been diminished by what 
Ferris had told them of his visit to the 
priest^s house, and of the things he had seen 
there; for there had always been the same 
strain of pity in his laughing account, and 
he had imparted none of his doubts to them. 
They did not talk as if it were strange that 
Ferris should do to-day what ho had yester¬ 
day said he would not do; perhaps as 
women they could not find such a thing 
strange; but it vexed him more and more as 
he went about all afternoon thinking of his 
inconsistency, and w^ondering whether he. 
had not aiaed rashly. ^ 
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IV. 

T he palace in which Mrs. Vervain had 
taken an apartment fronted on a broad 
campo, and hung its empty marble balconies 
from gothic windows above a silence scarcely 
to be matched elsewhere in Venice. The 
local pharmacy, the caff^, the grocery, the 
fruiterer’s, the other shops with which every 
Venetian campo is furnished, had each a 
certain life about it, but it was a silent life, 
and at midday a frowsy-headed woman clack¬ 
ing across the flags in her wooden-heeled 
shoes made echoes whose garrulity was in¬ 
terrupted by no other sound. In the early 
morning, when the lid of the public cistern 
in the centre of the campo was unlocked, 
there was a clamour of voices and a clangour 
of copper vessels, as the honsewives of the 
neighbourhood and the local force of strong- 
backed Friulan water-girls drew their day's 
supply of water; and on that sort of special 
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X^arochial holiday, called a sagra, the /ampo 
hummed and clattered and ^riekedWitha 
multitude celebrating the day around the 
stands where pumpkin seeds and roast 
pumpkin and anisette-water were sold, and 
before the moveable kitchen where cakes 
were fried in caldrons of oil, and uproari¬ 
ously offered to the crowd by the cook, who 
did not suffer himself to be embarrassed by 
the rival drama of adjoining puppet-shows, 
but continued to bellow forth his bargains 
all day long and far into the night, when 
the flames under his kettles painted his 
visage a fine crimson. The sagra once over, 
however, the campo relapsed into its habi¬ 
tual silence, and no one looking at the front 
of the palace would have thought of it as a 
place for distraction-seeking foreign so¬ 
journers. But it was not on this side that 
the landlord tempted his tenants; his 
principal notice of lodgings to let was 
affixed to the water-gate of the palace, 
which opened on a smaller channel, so near 
the Grand Canal, that no wondering eye 
could fail to see it. The portal was a tidl 
arch of Venetian gothic tipped with a carvAJ^ 
flame, steps of white Istrian stone descended 
to the level of the lowest ebb, irregularly 
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emhctesecl with barnacles, and dabbling long 
fring^ of soft green sea^mosses in the rising 
and falling tide. Swanns of water-bngs and 
beetles played over the edges of the steps, 
and crabs scuttled sideways into deeper 
water at the approach of a gondola. A 
length of stone-capped brick wall, to which 
patches of stucco still clung, stretched from 
the gate on either hand under cover of an 
ivy that flung its mesh of shining green from 
within, where there lurked a lovely garden, 
stately, spacious for Venice, and full of a 
delicious half-sad surprise for whoso opened 
upon it. In the midst it had a broken 
fountain, with a marble naiad standing on a 
shell, and looking saucier than the sculptor 
meant, from having lost the point of her 
nose; nymphs and fauns, and shepherds and 
shepherdesses, her kinsfolk, coquetted in 
and out among the greenery in flirtation, 
not to be embarrassed by the fracture of an 
arm, or the casting of a leg or so ; one lady 
had no head, but she was the boldest of all. 
In this garden there were some mulberry 
and pomegranate trees, several of which 
hung about the fountain with seats in their 
shade, and for the rest there seemed to be 
mostly rosea and oleanders, with other 
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shrubs of a kind that made the latest 
show of blossom and cost the least »for at¬ 
tendance. A wide terrace stretched across 
the rear of the palace, dropping to the 
garden path by a flight of balustmded steps, 
and upon this teiTace opened tlie long win¬ 
dows of Mrs. Vervain’s parlour and dining¬ 
room. Her landlord owned only the first 
story and the basement of the palace, in 
some comer of which he cowered with his 
servants, his taste for pictures and biic-il- 
brae, and his little branch of inquiry into 
Venetian histoiy, whatever it was, ready to 
let himself or anything he had for hire at a 
moment’s notice, but very pleasant, gentle, 
and unobtrusive ; a cheat and a liar, but of 
a kind heart and sympathetic manners. 
Under his protection Mrs. Vervain set up 
her impermanent Ixousehold gods. The 
apai’tment was taken only fi*om week to 
week, and as she freely explained to the 
padrone hovering about with ofters of 
service, she Icnew herself too well ever to 
unpack anything tliat would not spoil by 
remaining packed. She made her tri?nks 
yield all the appliances necessary fot \n 
invalid’s comfort, and then left them in a 
state to be strapped and transported to the 
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static within half a day after the desire of 
chau^ or the exigencies of her feeble liealth 
caused her going. Everything for house- 
keeping was furnished with the rooms. 
There w^as a gondolier and a sort of house 
aorvant in the employ of the landlord, of 
whom Mrs. Vervain hired them, and she 
caressingly dismissed the padrone at an 
early moment after her arrival, with the 
charge to find a maid for herself and 
daughter. As if she had been waiting at 
the next door this maid appeared promptly, 
and being Venetian, and in domestic service, 
her name was of course Nina. Mrs. Vervain 
now said to Florida that evei-ytiling was 
perfect, and contentedly began her life in 
Venice by telling Mr. Ferris, when he came 
in the eveiibig, that hei could bring Don 
Ippolito the day after the morrow, if he 
liked. 

She and Florida sat on the terrace waiting 
for them on the morning named, when 
Ferris, with the priest in his clerical best, 
came up the garden path in the sumiy light. 
Don Ippolito’s best was a little poverty- 
stricken ; he had faltered a while, before 
leaving home, over the sad choice between a 
shabby cylinder hat of obsolete fashion and 
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liis well-worn three-coniered priestly 
and had at lost put on the latter with^ sigh. 
He had made his servant polish the buckles 
of his shoos, and instead of a band of linen 
round his throat, he wore a strip of cloth 
covered with small whiteheads, edged above 
and below with a single row of pale blue 
ones. 

As he mounted the steps with Ferris, Mrs. 
Vervain came forward a little to meet them, 
while Florida rose and stood beside her chair 
in a sort of proud suspense and timidity. 
The elder lady was in that black from which 
she had so seldom been able to escape ; but 
the daughter wore a dress of delicate green, 
in which she seemed a part of the young 
season that everywhere clothed itself in the 
same tint. The sunlight fell upon her 
blonde hair, melting into its light gold; her 
level brows frowned somewhat with the 
glance of scrutiny which she gave the dark 
young priest, who was making his stately 
bow to her mother, and tr}dng to answer her 
English greetings in the came tongue. 

“My daughter,*’said Mrs. Vervain^and 
Don Ippolito made another low boi^, and 
then looked at the girl with a sort of frank 
and melancholy wonder, as she turned and 
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exohi^ged a few words with Ferns, who 
was a^iling her seriousnesB and hauteur 
with unabashed levity of compliment. A 
quick light flashed and fled in her cheek as 
she talked, and the fringes of her serious, 
asking eyes swept slowly up and dow^n as 
she bent them upon him a moment before 
she broke abruptlj^, not coquettishly, away 
from him, and moved towards her mother, 
while Ferris walked off to the other end of 
the terrace, with a laugh. Mrs. Vei*v’ain 
and the priest were trying each other in 
French, and not making great advance ; he 
explained to Florida in Italian, and she 
answered him hesitatingly ; whereupon he 
praised her Italian in set phrase. 

“Thank you,*’ said the girl sincerely, “I 
have tried to learn. I hope,” she added as 
before, “you can make me see how little 1 
know.’V The deprecating wave of the hand 
with which Don Ippolito appealed to her 
from herself, seemed arrested midway by his 
perception of some novel quality in her. He 
said gravely that he should try to be of use, 
and then the two stood silent. 

**Come, Mr. Ferris,” called out Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, “breakfast is ready, and I want you 
to take me in.” 
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“Too much honour,” said the jj^vinter, 
coming forward and offering his fuoid 

Mrs. Verv'ain led the way in-doors. 

“I suppose I ought to have taken Don 
Ippolito s arm,” she confided in undei-tono, 
“but the fact is, our French is so unlike 
that we don’t iinderstaud each other vtry 
well.” 

“Oh,” returned Ferris, “I’ve known 
Italians and Americans whom Frenchmen 
themselves couldn’t understand.” 

“You see it’s an American breakfast,” 
said Mrs. Vervain with a critical glance at 
the table before she sat down. “All but 
hot bread; that you caiCt have,” and Don 
Ippolito was for the first time in his life 
confronted by a breakfast of hot beef-steak, 
eggs and toast, fried potatoes, and coffee 
wdth milk, with a choice of tea. He sub¬ 
dued all signs of the wonder he must have 
felt, and beyond cutting his meat into little 
bits before eating it, did nothing to betray 
his strangeness to the feast. 

The breakfast had passed off very plea¬ 
santly, with occasional lapses. “We break 
down under the burden of so many> mn- 
guages,” said Ferris. “It is an mibarra^ 
des ric/te^ses. Let ns fix upon a common 
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maccj^eronic. May I trouble you for a poco 
piu di^sugar dans mon caf 6 , Mrs. Vervain? 
What do you think of the bellezza de ce 
weather magnifique, Don Ippolito ? ’* 

“ How ridiculous ! ** said Mrs, Vervain, in 
a tone of fond admiration, aside to Don 
Ippolito, who smiled, h\it shrank from con¬ 
tributing to the now tongue. 

“Very well, then,” said the painter. “I 
shall stick to my native Bergainask for the 
future; and Don Ippolito may translate for 
the foreign ladies.” 

He ended by speaking English with every¬ 
body. Don Ippolito eked out his speeches 
to Mrs. Vervain in that tongue with a little 
French; Florida, conscious of Fenis’s iron¬ 
ical observance, used an embatTassed but 
defiant Italian with the priest. 

“I’m 80 pleased ! ” said Mrs. Vervain, 
rising when Ferris said that he must go, and 
Florida shook hands with both guests. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Vervain ; I could have 
gone before, if I*d thought you would have 
liked it,” answered the painter, 

“ Oh nonsense, now,” returned the lady. 
“You know what I mean. I’m perfectly 
delighted with him,” she continued, getting 
Ferris to one side, “ and I know he must have 

F 
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a good accent. So very kind of you ! / Will 
you arrange with him about tlie payjLsuch 
a uliame! Thanks. Then I needn*tsay any¬ 
thing to him about that. 1 ’m so glad 1 had 
111*111 to breakfast the first day; though 
Florida thought not. Of course, one needn’t 
keep it up. But seriously, it isn’t an ordi¬ 
nary case, you know. ” 

Ferris laughed at her with a sort of affec¬ 
tionate disrespect, and said good-bye. Bon 
Tppolito lingered for a while to talk over 
the proposed lessons, and then went, after 
more elaborate adieus. Mrs. Vervain re¬ 
mained thoughtful a moment before she 
said— 

**That was rather droll, Florida.” 

What, mother ? ” 

“His cutting his meat into small bites, 
before he began to eat. But perhaps it’s 
the Venetian custom. At any rate, my 
dear, he^s a gentleman in virtue of his pro¬ 
fession, and I couldn’i do less than ask him 
to breakfast. He has beautiful manners; 
and if he must lake snuff, 1 suppose it’s 
neater to carry two handkerchiefs, tho" it 
does look odd. I wish he wouldn’t take snuff. ” 
“I don’t see why we need care, mother. 
At any rate, we cannot help it.” 
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“That’s true, my dear. And his nails. 
Now, Vhen they ’ro spread out on a book, 
you know, to keep it open, won’t it be un¬ 
pleasant ? ” 

“They seem to have just such finger-nails 
all OA^er Europe—exciept in England.” 

“Oh, yes; I know it. I dare say we 
siiouldn’t cave for it in him, if he didn’t 
seem so vei*v nice otlierwise. How hand* 
some he is ! ” 
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V. 


I T wag understood that Don Ippolito 
should come every morning at ten 
o’clock, and read and talk witli Miss Ver¬ 
vain for an hour or two ; but Mrs. Verv'ain’s 
hospitality was too aggressive for the letter 
of the agreement. She oftener had him to 
breakfast at nine, for, as she explained to 
Ferris, she could not endure to have him feel 
that it was a mere mercenary transaction, 
and there was no limit fixed for the lessons 
on these days. When she could, she had 
Ferns come too, and she missed him when 
he did not come. like that bluntness 

of his,” she professed to her daughter, “and 
I don’t mind his making light of me. You 
are so apt to be heavy if you *re not made 
light of occasionally. 1 certainly shoulV }^’t 
want a son to be so respectful and obedient 
as 3^ou are, my dear. ” 

The painter honestly returned her fond- 
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ness, and with not much greater reason. 
He that she took pleasure in his talk, 
and enjoyed it even when she did not under¬ 
stand it; and this is a kind of flattery not 
easy to resist. Besides, there was very 
little ladies* society in Venice in those times, 
and Ferris, after trying the little he could 
get at, had gladly denied himself its plea¬ 
sures, and consorted with the young men he 
met at the caffes, or in the Piazza. Biit 
when the Vervains came, they recalled to 
him the younger days in which he had 
delighted in the companionship of women. 
After so long disuse, it was charming to be 
with a beautiful girl who neither regarded 
him with distrust nor expected him to ask 
her in marriage because he sat alone with 
her, rode out with her in a gondola, walked 
v'ith her, read with her. All young men 
like a house in which no ado is made about 
their coming and going, and Mrs. Vervain 
perfectly understood the art of letting him 
make himself at home. He perceived with 
amusement that this amiable lady, who 
never did an ungraceful thing nor wittingly 
said an ungracious one, was very much of 
a Bohemian at heart,*-the gentlest and 
most blameless of the tribe, but still lawless* 
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— whether from her campaigning married 
life, or the rovings of her widowhood^ or hy 
natural disposition ; and tliat Miss Vervain 
was inclined to be conventionally strict, but 
with her iiregular training was at a loss fur 
rules by which to check her mother’s little 
waywardnesses. Her anxious perplexity, 
at times, together with her heroic obedience 
and unswerving loyalty to her motlicr, had 
something pathetic as well as amusing in it. 
He saw her tried almost to teal’s by her 
mother’s helpless frankness,—for Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain was apparently one of those ladies 
whom the intolerable surprise of having 
anything come into their heads causes in¬ 
stantly to say or do it,—and he observed 
that she never tried to i^ass off her 
endurance with any feminine arts; but 
seemed to defy him to think what he 
would of it. Perhaps she was not able to 
do otherwise: he thought of her at times 
as a person wholly abandoned to the truth. 
Her pride -was on the alei*t against him; she 
may have imagined that he was covei-tly 
smiling at her, and she no doubt tastec’S^the 
ironical flavour of much of his talk and be¬ 
haviour, for in those days he liked to qualify 
his devotion to the Vervains with a certain 
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nonchalant slight, which, while the mother 
openlji enjoyed it, filled the daughter with 
anger and apprehension. Quite at random, 
she visited points of his informal maimer 
witli unmeasured reprisal; others, for which 
he might have blamed himself, she passed 
over with strange caprice. Sometimes this 
attitude of hers provoked him, and some¬ 
times it disarmed him; but whether they 
were at feud, or keeping an armed truce, or, 
as now and then happened, were in an 
entente cordiale which he found very charm¬ 
ing, the thing that he always contrived to 
treat with silent respect and forbearance in 
Miss Vervain was that sort of aggressive 
tenderness with which she hastened to shield 
the foibles of her mother. That was some¬ 
thing very good in her pride, he finally 
decided. At the same time, he did not pre¬ 
tend to understand the curious filial self- 
sacrifice which it involved. 

Another thing in her that puzzled him w^as 
her devoutness. Mrs. Vervain cot Id with 
difficulty be got to church, but her daughter 
missed no service of the English ritual in the 
old palace where the British and American 
tourists assembled once a week with their 
guide-books in one pocket and their prayer- 
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books in the other, and buried the tomahawk 
under the altar. Mr, Ferris was oftei sent 
with her; and then his thoughts, which 
were a young man’s, w^andered from the 
service to the beautiful girl at his side,—the 
golden head that punctiliously bowed itself 
at the proper places in the liturgy: the full 
lips that muimured the responses; tlie silken 
lashes that swept her pale chocks as she 
perused the morning lesson. He knew that 
the Vervains were not Episcopalians when 
at home, for Mrs. Vervain had told him so, 
and that Florida went to the English service 
because there was no otlier. He conjectured 
that perhaps her touch of ritualism came 
from mere love of any form she could make 
sure of. 

The servants in Mrs. Vervain’s lightly 
ordered household, with the sympathetic 
quickness of the Italians, learned to use him 
as the next friend of the, family, and though 
they may have had their decorous surprise 
at his untrammelled footing, they probably 
excused the whole relation as a phase of (hat 
foreign eccentricity to which their nati is 
so amiable. If they were not able to cast the 
same mantle of charity over Don Ippolito’s 
allegiance,—and doubtless they had their 
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reserves concerning such frankly familiar 
ti*eati]ient of so dubious a character as priest, 
—still as a priest they stood somewhat in 
aM^e of him ; they had the spontaneous loy¬ 
alty of their race to the people they served, 
and they never intimated by a look that 
they found it strange when Don l£>polito 
freely came and w’eiit. Mrs. Vervain had 
quite adopted him into her family; while 
her daughter seemed more at ease with him 
than with Ferris, and treated him with a 
grave politeness which had something also of 
compassion and of childdike reverence in it. 
Ferris observed that she was always particu¬ 
larly careful of his supposable sensibilities 
as a Roman Catholic, and that the priest was 
oddly indifferent to this deference, as if it 
would have mattered very little to him 
whether his church w^as spared or not. He 
had a way of lightly avoiding, Ferris fancied, 
not only religious points on which they 
could disagree, but all phases of religion as 
matters of indifference. At such times Miss 
Vervain relaxed her reverential attitude, 
and used him with something like rebuke, 
as if it did not please her to have the repre¬ 
sentative of even an alien religion slight his 
o£Bce; as if her respect wxre for his priest- 
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hood and her compassion for him personally. 
That was rather hard for Don lp;9olito, 
Ferris thought, and waited to see him 
snubbed outiight some day, when he should 
behave without sufEcient gravity. 

The blossoms came and went upon the 
pomegranate and almond trees in the garden, 
and some of the earliest roses were in their 
}>rime; everywhere was so full leaf that the 
wantonest of the strutting nymphs was forced 
into a soiii of decent seclusion, but the care¬ 
less naiad of the fountain burnt in sunlight 
that subtly increased its fervours day by day, 
and it was no longer beginning to be warm, 
it was warm, when one morning Ferris and 
Miss Vervain sat on the steps of the terrace, 
waiting for Don Ippolito to join them at 
breakfast. 

By this time the painter was well on with 
the picture of Don Ippolito which the Erst 
sight of the priest had given him a longing 
to paint, and he had been just now talking 
of it with Miss Vervain. 

But why do you paint him simply as a 
priest?’' she asked. should think 
would want to make him the centre of some 
famous or romantic scene,” she added, 
gravely looking into his eyes as he sat with 
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his head thrown back against the balus¬ 
trade. • 

‘‘Ko, I doubt if you think answered 
Ferris, “ or you'd see that a Venetian priest 
doesn’t need any tawdry accessories. What 
do you want ? Somebody administering the 
extreme unction to a victim of tlie Council 
of Ten? A priest stepping into a confes¬ 
sional at the Frari—tomb of Ganova in the 
distance, perspective of one of the naves, 
and so forth—-with his eye on a pretty de¬ 
votee coming up to unburden her conscience? 
I’ve no patience with the follies i^eople think 
and say about Venice ! 

Florida stared in haughty question at the 
painter. 

“You ’re no worse than the rest,” he con¬ 
tinued with indifference to her anger at his 
bluntness. “You all think that there can 
be no picture of Venice without a gondola 
or a Bridge of Sighs in it. Have you ever 
read the Merchant of Venice, or Othello? 
There isn’t a boat nor a bridge nor a canal 
mentioned in either of them; and yet they 
breathe and pulsate with the very life of 
Venice. I’m going to try to paint a Vene¬ 
tian priest so that you ’ll know him without 
a bit of conventional Venice near him.” 
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* ‘ It was Shakespeare who wi’ote those 
plays,” said Florida, Ferris bowed ki mock 
suffering from her sarcasm. “ You’d better 
have some sort of symbol in your picture of 
a Venetian priest, or people will wonder why 
you came so far to paint Father O^Brien.” 

“I don’t say I shall succeed,” Ferris an¬ 
swered. “ In fact I Ve made one failure 
already, and I’m pretty well on with a 
second; but the principle is right, all the 
same. I don’t expect everybody to sec the 
difference between Don Ippolito and Father 
O’Brien, At any rate, what I’m going to 
paint at is the lingering pagan in the man, 
the renunciation first of the inherited nature, 
and then of a personality that would have 
enjoyed the world. I want to show that 
baffied aspiration, apathetic despair, and 
rebellious longing which you catch in his 
face when he’s off his guard, and that sup^ 
pressed look which is the characteristic 
expression of all Austrian Venice. Then,” 
said Ferris, laughing, ** 1 must work in that 
small suspicion of Jesuit which there \ in 
every priest. But it’s quite possible I ixiAy 
make a Father O'Brien of him. ” 

“ You won’t make a Don Ippolito of him,” 
said Florida, after serious consideration of 
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his face to see whether he was quite iu 
earnest^ **if you put all that into him. He 
has the simplest and openest look in the 
world,” she added warmly, “and there’s 
neither pagan, nor martyr, nor rebel in it,” 

Ferris laughed again. “Excuse me; 1 
don’t think you know. I can convince 
you 

Florida rose, and looking down the garden 
path, said, “He’s coming;” and as Don 
* Ippolito drew near, his face lighting up with 
a joyous and innocent smile, she continued 
absently, “he’s got on new stockings, and 
a different coat and hat. ” 

The stockings were indeed new, and the 
hat was not the accustomed nicchio, but a 
new silk cylinder with a very worldly, curl¬ 
ing brim. Don Ippolito’s coat, also, was of 
a more mundane cut than the talare; he 
wore a waistcoat and small-clothes, meeting 
the stockings at the knee with a sprightly 
buckle. His person showed no traces of the 
snufr with which it used to be so plentifully 
dusted ; in fact, he no longer took snuff in 
the presence of the ladies. The first week 
he had noted an inexplicable uneasiness in 
them when he drew forth that blue cotton 
handkerchief after the solace of a pinch. 
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Shortly afterwards, being alone with Florida, 
he saw her give a nervous start at tits ap¬ 
pearance. He blushed violently and put it 
back into the pocket from w'hich he had 
half drawn it, and whence it never emerged 
again in her presence. The contessina, his 
former pupil, had not showui any aversion to 
Don Ippolito’s snuff or his blue handker¬ 
chief ; but then the contessina had never 
rebuked his finger-nails by the tints of rose 
and ivory with which Miss Vervain’s hands 
bewildered him. It was a little droll how 
anxiously he studied the w’ays of these 
Americans, and conformed to them as far 
as he knew. His English grew rapidly in 
their society, and it happened sometimes 
tliat the only Italian in the day’s lesson was 
w’hat he read with Florida, for she always 
yielded to her mother’s wish to talk, and 
Mrs. Vervain preferred the ease of her 
native tongue. He was Americanising in 
that good lady’s hands as fast as she could 
transform him, and he listened to her with 
trustful reverence, as to a woman of stri' ‘^ng 
though eccentric mind. Yet ho seemed 
finally to refer every point to Florida, as 
if with an intuition of steadier and stronger 
character in her; and now, as he ascended 
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the terrace steps iu his modified costume, 
he lool^d intently at her. She swept him 
from head to foot with a glance, and then 
gravely welcomed him with unchanged 
countenance. 

At the same moment, Mrs. Vervain came 
out through one of the long windows, and, 

. adjusting her glasses, said with a start, 
“ Why, my dear Don Ippolito, I shouldn’t 
have known you ! ” 

Indeed, madama?” asked the priest, 
wdth a painful smile. “Is it so great a 
change ? We can wear this dress as well as 
the other, if we please. ” 

“ Why, of course it’s very becoming and 
all that, but it does look so out of character,” 
Mrs. Vervain said, leading the way to the 
breakfast room. “ It’s like seeing a military 
man in a civil coat. ” 

“ It must be a great relief to lay aside 
the uniform now and then, mother,” said 
Florida, as they sat down. “ I can ren»ember 
that papa used to be glad to get out of his.” 

“ Perfectly wild,” assented Mrs. Vervain. 
“ But he never seemed the same person. 
Soldiers and—clergymen—are so much more 
stylish in their own dress—not stylish 
exactly, but taking; don’t you know ? ” 
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“ There, Don Ippolito/’ interposed Ferris, 

you ha<i better put on your talj^e and 
your nicchio again. Your abbate’s dress isn’t 
acceptable, you see.” 

The painter spoke in Italian, but Don 
Ippolito answered—wdth certain blunders 
M^hich it would be tedious to reproduce— 
in his patient, conscientious English, half 
sadly, half playfully, and glancing at 
F’lorida, before he turned to Mrs. Vervain, 
“You are as rigid as the rest of the world, 
madama. I thought you would like this 
dress, but it seems that you think it a 
masquerade. As madamigella says, it is a 
relief to lay aside the uniform, now and 
then, for us who fight the spiritual enemies 
as well as for the other soldiers. There was 
one time, when I was younger and in the 
Bubdiaconate orders, that 1 put ofi' the 
priest’s dress altogether, and wore citizen’s 
clothes, not an abbate’s suit like this. We 
were in Padua, another young priest and I, 
my nearest and only friend, and for a whole 
nigVit we walked about the streets that 
dress, meeting the students, as they strolled 
singing through the moonlight; we went to the 
theatre and to the cafi<&—we smoked cigars, 
all the time laughing and trembling to think 
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of the tonsure under our hats. But in the 
inomii^ we had to put on the stockings and 
the talare and the nicchio again.” 

Don Ippolito gave a melancholy laugh. 
He hod thrust the corner of his napkin into 
his collar ; seeing that Ferris had not his so, 
he twitched it out, and made a feint of its 
having been all the time in his lap. Every 
one was silent as if something shocking had 
been said ; Florida looked with grave rebuke 
at Don Ippolito, whoso story afiected Ferris 
like that of some girl’s adventure in men’s 
clothes. He was in terror lest Mrs, Vervain 
should be going to say it was like that; she 
was going to say something ; he made haste 
to forestall her, and turn the talk on other 
things. 

The next day the priest came in his usual 
dress, and he did not again try to escape 
from it. 


o 
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VI. 

O NE afternoon, as Don Ippolito was posing 
to Ferris for his picture of a Venetian 
Priest, the painter asked, to make talk, 
“Have you hit upon that new explosive 
yet, which is to utilise your breech-loading 
cannon? Or are you engaged upon some¬ 
thing altogether new ? ” 

“No,’* answered the other uneasily, “I 
have not touched the cannon since tlmt day 
you saw it at my house; and as for other 
things, I have not been able to put'"my 
mind to them, I have made a few tiifiLes 
which I have ventured to oflfer the ladies. ** ‘ 
Ferris had noticed the ingenious reading- 
desk which Don Ippolito had presented to 
Florida, and the footstool, contrive \ with 
springs and hinges so that it would fold up 
into the compass of an ordinary portfolio, 
which Mrs. Vervain carried about with 
her. 
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All odd look^ which the painter caught 
at ant missed, came into the priest’s face 
as he resumed: ** 1 suppose it is the dis¬ 
traction of my new occux>ation, and of the 
new acquaintances—so very strange to me 
in every way—that I have made in your 
amiable countrywomen, which hinders me 
from going about anything in earnest, now 
that their munificence has enabled me to 
pursue my aims with greater^ advantages 
than ever before. But this idle mood will 
and in the meantime I am very happy. 
They are real angels, and madaina is a true 
original.” 

“Mrs. Vervain is rather peculiar,” said 
the painter, retiring a few paces from his 
picture, and quizzing it through his half- 
closed eyes. “She is a 'woman who has 
had affliction enough to turn a stronger 
head than hers could ever have been,” he 
added kindly. “But she has the best 
heart in the world. In fact,” he burst forth, 
“ she is the most extraordinary combination 
of perfect fool and perfect lady I ever saw. ” 

“ Excuse me; I don’t understand, ” blankly 
faltered Don Ippolito. 

“No; and I’m afraid I couldn’t exijlain 
to you,” answered Ferris. 
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There was a silence for a time, broken at 
last by Don Ippolito, who asked, “ Why do 
you not marry madamigella ? ” 

He seemed not to feel tliat there was any¬ 
thing out of the way in the question, and 
Ferris was too well used to the childlike direct¬ 
ness of the most manoeuvring of races to be 
surprised. Yet he was displeased, as he 
would not have been if Don Ippolito were not 
a priest. He was not of the type of priests 
whom the American knew from the pre¬ 
judice and distrust of the Italians ; he was 
alienated from his clerical fellows by all the 
objects of his life, and by a reciprocal 
dislilte. About other priests there were 
various scandals ; but Don Ippolito was like 
that pretty match-girl of the Piazza, of 
whom it was Venetianly answered, when one 
asked if so sweet a face were not innocent, 
“ Oh yes, she is mad I *' He was of a purity 
so blameless, that he was reputed crack- 
brained by the caff^-gossip that in Venice 
turns its searching light upon whomever^ you 
mention; an4 from his own association ;Kth 
the man Ferris perceived in him an apparent 
single-heartedness such as no man can have 
but the rarest of Italians. He was the albino 
of his species ; a grey crow, a white fly; he 
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was really this, or he know how to seem it 
with art far beyond any common deceit. 
It was the half expectation of coming some 
time upon the lurking duplicity in Don 
Ippolito, that continually enfeebled the 
painter in his attempts to portray his 
Venetian priest, and that gave its undecided 
unsatisfactory character to the picture be¬ 
fore him—its weak hardness, its provoking 
superficiality. He expressed the traits of 
melancholy and loss that he imagined in 
him, yet he always was tempted to leave 
the picture with a touch of sometiiing sinister 
in it, some airy and subtle shadow of 
selfish design. 

He stared hard at Don Ippolito while this 
perplexity filled his mind, for the hundredth 
time; then he said, stifly, “I don*t know. 
I don*t want to marry anybody. Besides,” 
he added, relaxing into a smile of helpless 
amusement, “it's possible that Miss Ver¬ 
vain might not want to marry me.” 

“ As to that,” replied Don Ippolito, “you 
never can tell. All young girls desire to be 
married, I suppose,” he continued with a 
sigh. “She is very beautiful, is she not? 
It is seldom that we see such a blonde in 
Italy. Our blondes are dark ; they have 
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auburn hair, and blue eyes, but their com¬ 
plexions are thick. Miss Vervain is ]^londe 
as the morning light; the sun’s gold is in 
her hair, his noonday whiteness in her 
dazzling throat’; the flush of his coming 
is on her lips ; she might utter the dawn ! ” 

“ You ’re a poet, Don Ippolito,” laughed 
the painter. What property of the sun is 
in her angry-looking eyes ? ” 

** His fire! Ah, that is her greatest 
charm ! Those strange eyes of hers, they 
seem full of tragedies. She looks made to 
be the heroine of some stormy romance ; and 
yet how simply patient and good she is ! ” 

“Yes,” said Ferris, who often responded 
in English to the priest’s Italian; and he 
added half musingly in his own tongue, 
after a moment, “but I don’t think it 
would be safe to count upon her. 1 ’m afraid 
she has a bad temper. At any rate, I 
always expect to see smoke somewhere when 
1 look at those eyes of hers. She has 
wonderful self-control, • however; and I 
don’t exactly understand why. Perhaps 
people of strong impulses have strong wi^ ^ 
to overiTilc them; it seems no more than 
fair.” 

“Is it the custom,” asked Don Ippolito, 
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after a moment, “for the American young 
ladies jilways to address their mammas as 
mother ? 

“No; that seems to he a peculiarity of 
Miss Vervain’s. It’s a little formality that 
I should say served to hold Mrs. Vervain in 
check.” 

“ Do you mean that it repulses hei^ ” 

“ Not ^ all. I don’t think I could 

A ^ 

explain/^aaid Ferris, with a certain air of 
regretting to have gone so far in comment 
on the Vervains. He added recklessly, 
“Don’t you see that Mrs. Vervain some¬ 
times does and says things that embarrass 
her daughter, and that Miss Vervain seems 
to try to restrain her ? ” 

“ I thought,” returned Don Ippolito, 
meditatively, “ that the signorina was 
always very tenderly submissive to her 
mother.” 

“Yes, so she is,” said the pointer dryly, 
and looked in aimoyanoe from the priest to 
the picture, and from the picture to the 
priest. 

After a minute, Don Ippolito said, “They 
must be very rich to live as they do,” 

“I don’t know about that,’’replied Ferris. 
“ Americans spend and save in ways differ- 
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ent from tho Italians. I daresay the Ver¬ 
vains find Venice very cheap after London 
and Paris and Berlin.” 

**Perhaps,” said Bon Ippolito, “if they 
were rich, yon would be in a position to 
many her.” 

“I should not marry Miss Vervain for 
her moltey,” answered the painty, sharply. 

“No, but if you loved her/v^^ mohoy 
would enable you to marry her.” ^ 

“Listen to me, Bon Ippolito. I never 
said that I loved Miss Vervain, and I don’t 
know how you feel warranted in speaking to 
me about the matter. Why do you do so ? ” 

“I? Why? I could not but imagine 
that you must love her. Is there anytliing 
wrong in speaking of sucli things? Is it 
contrary to the American custom? I ask 
pardon from my heart if I have done any¬ 
thing amiss.” * 

“There is no offence,” said the paintfir, 
with a laugh, “and 1 don’t wonder you 
thought I ought to be in love with Miss 
Vervain. She is beautiful, and I believe 
she’s good. But if men had to mairy be¬ 
cause women were beautiful and good, there 
isn’t one of us could live single a day. Be¬ 
sides, I’m the victim of another passion,— 
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I labouring tinder an nnreqnited adection 
for Art^” 

“Then you do noi love her?*’ a&ked Don 
Ippolito, eagerly. 

“So far os I’m advised at present, no, 
I don’t. ” 

“It is strange ! ” said the priest, absently, 
but with a glowing face, ^ 

He quitted the painter’s and walked 
swiftly homeward with a triumphant buoy¬ 
ancy of step. A subtle content diffused 
itself over his face, and a jo3^ful light burnt 
in his deep eyes. He sat down before the 
piano and organ as he had arranged them, 
and began to strike their keys in unison; 
this seemed to him for the first time child¬ 
ish. Then he played some lively bars on 
the piano alone; they sounded too light and 
trivial, and he turned to the other instru¬ 
ment. As the plaint of tlic reeds arose, it 
filled his sense like a solemn organ-music, 
and transfigured the place; the notes swelled 
to the ample vault of a church, and at the 
high altar he was celebrating the mass in his 
sacerdotal robes. He suddenly caught his 
fingers away from the keys; his breast 
heaved, he hid his face in his hands. 
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VII. 

F EJiRIS stood cleaning his palette, after 
Don Ippolito was gone, scraping tiie 
colours together with his knife, and neatly 
buttering them on the palette's edge, while 
he wondered what the priest meant by 
pumping him in that way. Nothing, he 
supposed, and yet it was odd. Of course, 
she bad a bad temper— 

He put on his hat and coat and strolled 
vaguely forth, and in an hour or two came 
by a roundabout course to the gondola sta¬ 
tion nearest his own house. There he 
stopped, and after an absent contemplation 
of the boats, from which the gondoliers Wfr’.re 
clamouring for his custom, he stepped into 
one and ordered the man to row him to a 
gate on a small canal opposite. The \^te 
opened, at his ringing, into the garden of 
the Vervains, 

Florida was sitting alone on a bench near 
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the fountain. It was no longer a ruined 
fountaiiy the broken-nosed naiad held a 
pipe above her head, and from this rose a 
willowy spray high enough to catch some 
colours of the sunset then striking into the 
garden, and fell again in a mist around her, 
making her almost modest. 

“What does this mean?** asked Fenis, 
carelessly taking the young girl’s hand. 
“1 thought this lady’s occupation was 
gone.” 

“ Don Ippolito repaired the fountain for 
the landlord, and he agreed to pay for filling 
the tank that feeds it,” said Florida. “He 
seems to think it a hard bargain, for he only 
lets it play about half an hour a day. But 
he says it ’a very ingeniously mended. He 
didn’t believe it could be done. It is 
pretty.” 

“It is, indeed,” said the painter, with a 
singular desire, going through him like a 
pang, likewise to do something for Miss 
Vervain. “Did you go to Don Ippolito*a 
house the other day, to see his traps ? ** 

“ Yes; we were very much interested. 1 
was sorry that I knew so little about mven- 
> tions. Do you think there are many prao« 
tioal ideas amongst his things ? I hope there 
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are—he seemed so proud and pleased to 
show them. Shouldn't you think, he had 
some real inventive talent ? ” 

“Yes, I think he has ; but I know as little 
about the matter as you do.” He sat down 
beside her, and pieking up a twig from the 
gravel, pulled the bark ofl' in silence. Then, 
“ Miss Vervain,” he said, knitting his brows, 
as lie always did when he had something on 
his cousoience, and meant to ease it at any 
cost, “I'm the dog that fetches a bone and 
carries a bone; I talked Don Ippoliio over 
witli you the otlier day, and now I've been 
talking you over with him. But I've the 
grace to say that I *m ashamed of myself.” 

“Why need you be ashamed?” asked 
Florida. “You said no harm of him. Did 
you of us ? ” 

“Not exactly; but I don’t think it was 
quite my business to discuss you at all. 1 
think you can’t let people alone too much. 
For my part, if I try to characterise my 
friends, I fail to do them perfect justice, of 
course; and yet the imperfect result remains 
representative of them in my min« it 
limits them and fixes them; and I can’t get 
them back again into the undefined and the 
ideal where they really belong. One ought 
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never to speak of the faults of one’s friends : 
it mutiljites them ; they can never be tlie 
same afterwards.” 

“ So you have been talking of my faults 
said Florida, breathing quickly. “Perhaps 
you could tell me of them to my face.” 

“I should have to say that unfairness 
was one of them. But that is common to 
the whole sex. I never said I was talking 
of your faults. I declared against doing so, 
and you immediately infer that my motive 
is remorse. I don’t know that you have 
any faults. They may be virtues in disguise. 
There is a charm even in unfairness. Well, 
1 did say that 1 thought you had a quick 
temper, ”— 

Florida coloured violently. 

—“but now I see that I was mistaken,” 
said Ferris with a laugh. 

“May I ask what else you said?” 
demanded the young girl, haughtily. 

“Oh, that ^vould be a betrayal of confi¬ 
dence, ”said Ferris,unaffected by her hauteur. 

“Then why have you meutioued the 
matter to me at all ? ” 

“I wanted to clear my conscience, I 
suppose, and sin again. I wanted to talk 
with you about Bon IppoBto.” 
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Florida looked with perplexity at Ferris's 
face, while her own slowly cooled paled. 

“ What did you want to say of him? ” she 
asked calmly. 

“ I hardly know how to put it: that he 
puzzles me, to begin with. You know I 
feel somewhat responsible for him, ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Of course, I never should have thought 
of him, if it hadn't been for your mother's 
talk that morning coming Imck from San 
Ijazzaro.” 

“1 know,” said Florida, with a faint 
blush. 

“And yet, don't you see, it was as much 
a fancy of mine, a weakness for the man 
himself, as the desire to serve your mother, 
that prompted me to bring him to you.” 

“ Yes, I see,” answered the young girl. 

“ I acted in the teeth of a bitter Venetian 
prejudice against priests. All my friends 
here—^they’re mostly young men with the 
modem Italian Ideas, or old liberals—^hate 
and despise the priests. They believe that 
priests are full of guile and deceit, that i ^y 
are spies for the Austrians, and altogether 
evil/* 

“ Don Ippolito is welcome to report our 
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most secret thoughts to the police/* said 
Morida^,, whose look of rising alaim relaxed 
into a smile. 

Oh/* cried the painter, *^how you leap 
to conclusions ! 1 never intimated that Don 
Ippolito was a spy. On the contrary, it was 
his difference from other priests that made 
me think of him for a moment. Ho seems 
to be as much cut off from the churcli au 
from the world. And yet he is a priest, 
with a priest’s education. What if I should 
have been altogether mistaken ? He is 
either one of the openest souls in the world, 
as you have insisted, or he is one of the 
closest.** 

should not be afraid of him in any 
case,** said Florida; “but I can't believe 
any wrong of him.** 

Ferris frowned in annoyance. “I don’t 
want you to; I don’t, myself. I’ve bungled 
the matter, as I might liave known I would. 
1 was trying to put into words an undefined 
uneasiness of mine, a quite formless desire 
to have you possessed of the whole case as it 
had come up in my mind. I Ve made a mess 
of it/’ said Ferris, rising with a rueful air. 
“Besides, 1 ought to have spoken to Mrs, 
Vervain.” 
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“ Oh tjio,” cried Florida, eagerly sprixiguig 
to her feet beside him. “ Don’t» Little 
tilings wear upon my mother, so, 1 ’m glad 
you didn’t speak to her. 1 don’t inisunder< 
stand you, I think ; I expressed myself 
badly,” she added, with au anxious face. 
“I thank you vwy much. What do you 
want me to do ? ” 

By Ferris’s impulse they both began to 
move down the garden path toward the 
water-gate. The sunset had faded out of 
the fountain, but it still lit the whole 
heaven, in wJioae vast blue depths hung 
light whiffs of pinkish cloud, as ethereal as 
the draperies that floated after Miss Vervain 
as she walked with a splendid grace beside 
liini—no awkwardness now, or self-constraint 
in }\er. As she turned to FeiTis, and asked 
in her deep tones, to w^hich some latent 
feeling imparted a slight tremor, “ What do 
you want me to do?” the sense of her 
willingness to be bidden by him gave him a 
delicious thrill. Ke looked at the superb 
creature, so proud, so helpless ; so much a 
w'omaii, so much a child ; and he caug} ^his 
breath before he answered. Her gahzes 
blew about hia feet in the light breeze that 
lifted the foliage ; she was a little near- 
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sightctl, and in her eiigeriieas she drew 
closer to him, fixing her eyes full u])on his 
with a bold iiinoeenco. ** Good heavens ! 
Miss Vervain/’ Jic cried witJi a sudden 
blush, “it isn’t a serious matter. I’m a 
fool to have spoken to you. Oon’t do any¬ 
thing. Let things go on as \>eforc. It isn’t 
for mo to inatruot you. ” 

“I should liave )>oen voiy glad of your 
advice,” she said, witli a clisappoiiitcd, 
almost wounded inanncr, keeping lior eyes 
upon him. “ It seeins to me wo arc always 
going wrong - 

She stopped short, witli a Ihi.'sli and then 
a pallor. 

Ferris returned her look with one of 
comiciil dismay. This apparent readinesa 
of Miss ^"ervaul’s to be taken command of 
daunted him, on second thoughts. ” I wish 
y^ou M dismiss all my stupid talk ircir^ y our 
mind,” he said. “I feel as if I’d been 
guiltily trying to set you against a man 
whom I like very mucli, and hav'^: no reason 
not to tiairtt, and %\]io thinks mo so much 
his fiiend, that he couldn’t dream of my' 
making any sort of trouble for him. It 
would break his heart I ’rn afraid, if you 
treated him in a different 'way from that in 

U 
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which you’ve treated him till now. It *a 
i'cally touching to listen to his gra^tude to 
you and your mother. It ’a only conceivable 
ou tJic ground that he has never had fiiends 
before in the world. He seems like another 
man, or the same man come to life. And it 
isn’t hia fault that he’s a priest. I suppose,” 
he added, wdth a sort f)f final throe, “ that a 
Venetian family wouldn't use him with the 
frank hospitality you’ve shown, not hecause 
they distrusted him at all, perhaps, but 
because they would he afraid of other 
Venetian tongues.” 

Tliis ultimate drop of venom, helplessly 
distilled, did not seem to rankle in IMiss 
Vervain’s mind. She walked now with her 
face turned from his, and she answered 
coldly, ‘*We shall not be troubled. We 
don’t care for Venetian tongues.” 

They were at the gate. ‘ ‘ Good-bye, ’’ said 
Ferris, abruptly, “I’m going.” 

“Won’t you wait and see my mother?” 
asked Florida, with her awkward self¬ 
constraint again upon her. 

“ No, thanks,” said Ferris, gloomily. 
haven’t time. I just dropped in for a mo¬ 
ment, to blast an innocent man’s reputation,' 
and destroy a young lady’s peace of mind.” 
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“ TJien you needn't go, yet,'* answered 
Florida^coldly, ‘ ‘ for you haven't succeeded. ** 

“Well, 1 Ve done my woi*st,’* returned 
Ferris, drawing tlie bolt. 

He went away, hanging his head in 
amazement and disgust at himself for his 
elumslness and bad taste. It seemctl to him 
a contemptible part, first to embaiiuss them 
with Don Ippolito’s accpiaintanco, if it was 
an emhaiTassincnt, and then try to sneak 
out of his responsibility by these tardy 
cautions ; and if it was not going to be an eiii- 
baiTassinciit, it was folly to have approached 
tlie matter at all. 

What had he wanted to do, and ■wdtli 
w'hat motive? Ho liardly knew. As he 
battled the ground over and over again, 
nothing comforted him save the thought 
that, bad as it was to have spoken to Miss 
Veiwain, it must liave been infinitely worse 
to speak to lier mother. 
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VIII. 

I T was late before Ferns forgot his chagrin 
in sleep, and when lie woke the next 
morning, the aim was making the solid green 
blinds at his windoAV odorous of their native 
pine woods with its heat, and thrusting a 
golden spear at the heart of Don Ippolito^a 
effigy where he had left it on the easel. 

Mai'iua brought a letter with his coffee. 
The letter was from Mrs. Vervain, and it 
entreated him to come to lunch at twelve, 
and then join them on an excursion, of 
which they had all often talked, up tlie 
Canal of the Brenta. “Don Ippolito hiis 
got his pel-mission—think of his not being 
able to go to the me inland without xhe 
Patriarch’s leave ! and can go with us to-day. 
So I ti-y to make ^liis hoL-ty arrangement. 
Vou mu^f come—it all depends upon yoy 
“Yes, so it seems/* groaned the paia.*^r, 
and went. 

In the garden he found Don Ippolito 
and Florida, at the fountain where he had 
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himself parted with her the evening before ; 
and he^observ'ed witli a guiltj’^ iclief that 
I>on Ippolito M'as bilking to her in the happy 
unconsciousness habitual "with liira. 

Flonda cast at the painter a swift glance 
of latent appeal and intelligence, which ho 
refused, and in the same instant she met 
him with another look, as if slie now saw 
him for the first time, and him her 

hand in greeting. It was a beautiful hand ; 
he could not help worshipping its lovely 
forms, and tlie lily whiteness and softness of 
the back, the rose of the palm and finger¬ 
tips. 

8he idly resumed the great Venetian fan 
which hung from her waist by a cliain. 
“Don Ippolito has been talking about the 
villeggiatura on theBrenta in tlic old days,” 
she explained. 

“Oh, yes,” said the painter, “they used 
to have men*y times in the villas then, and 
it was worth while being a priest, or at least 
an abbate dl casa. 1 should iliink you 
would sigh for a return of those good old 
days, Don Ippolito. Just imagine, if you 
were abbate di casa with some patrician 
family about the close of the last century, 
you might be the instnictor, companion, and 
spiritual adviser of Illustrissima at the 
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theatres, card-parties, and masquerades, all 
winter; and at this season, instead of going 
up the Firenta for a day’s pleasure with us 
barbarous Yankees, you might be setting 
out with Illustrissiina and all the ’Strissimi 
and ^Strissime, big and little, for a spring 
villeggiatura there. You would be going in 
a gilded barge, with songs .and fiddles and 
dancing, instead of a common gondola, and 
yon would stay a month, walking, going to 
parties and caffes, drinking chocolate and 
lemonade, gaming, sonneteering, arnl butter- 
flying about generally.” 

“It was doubtless a beautiful life,” an¬ 
swered the priest, with simple indifference. 
“ But 1 never have thought of it with regret, 
Iteoause I hnv^e been preoccupied with other 
ideas than those of social pleasures, though 
perhaps they were no wiser.” 

Florida had watched Don Ippolito s face 
while Ferris w^as speaking, and she now 
asked gravel 3 % “But don’t you think their 
life now'adays is more becoming to the 
clergy ? ” 

“Why, madamigclla? What harm 
there in those gaieties ? I suppose the t^ad 
features of the old life are exaggerated to 
us.” 

“ The 3 ' couldn’t have been worse than the 
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amusements of the hard-drinking, hard-rid¬ 
ings hard-swearing, fox-hunting English 
jarson^ahout the s^une time,” said Ferris. 
** Besides, the ahbate di casa had a charm 
of his own, tlie charm of all rococo things, 
which, wdiatever you may say of them, are 
somehow elegant find reiincil, or at least 
refer to elegance and refinement. I don’t 
say they ’re ennobling, but they ’re fsiscinat- 
ing. I don’t respect them, but I love them. 
When I think almiit the pa.st of Venice, I 
don’t care so much to sec any of the heroic¬ 
ally historical things; but I should like 
immensely to have looked in at the llidotto, 
when the place was at its gayest with wigs 
and masks, hoops and sniall-clotbes, faais 
and rapiers, bows and courtesies, whispers 
and glances. I darcsjiy I should Imve found 
Don IppoUto there in some becoming dis¬ 
guise.” 

Florida looked from the painter to the 
priest and back to the painter, aa Ferns 
spoke, and then she turned a little anxiously 
tow’ard the terrace, and a shadow slipped 
from her face as her mother came rustling 
down the steps, catching at her drapery, and 
shaking it into place. The young girl hur¬ 
ried to meet her, lifted her arms for what 
promised an embrace, and with firm hands 
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8ot tlie eMcr bwly’s boimet straight Avitb her 
forehead. 

“I'm always getting it on askew,*' Mrs. 
Vervain said for greeting to Ferris. “ How 
do you do, iXm IppolLto? But I suppose 
you think I Ve kept you long enough to get 
it on straight for once. So I have. luma 
fuss, and I don't deny it. At my time of 
life, it 'tt much harder to make yourself ship- 
sliopc than it is when you *re younger. I 
tell Florida that anybody would take her for 
the old lady, she does seem to give so little 
care to getting up an appearance. ” 

“And y<3t she lias the elTect of a stylish 
young person in tlie bloom of youtli,” ob¬ 
served Ferris, with a touch oi caricature. 

“ We had better lunch with our things 
on," said Mrs. Verv.aiu, “and then 11101*6 
needn't be any delay in starting. I thought 
we would have it here," she added, as Nina 
and the house-servant appeared with trays 
of dishes aud cups. ‘*So that wo can start 
m a i*eal picuioky spirit. I knew you*d 
think it a womanish lunch, Mr. Ferris—Don 
Ippolito likes what do—and so I've pp- 
vided you with a chicken salad; and I 
going to ask you for a taste of it; I'm really 
hungry. ” 

There was salad for all, in fact; and it 
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was quite one o’clock before the lunch was 
ended, wraps of just the right thickness 
and thinness were cliosen, and tJic party 
were comfortably placed under the striped 
linen canopy of tlic gondola, which they 
had from a public station, the house-gon¬ 
dola being engaged that day. They rowed 
through the narrow canal skirting the gai’- 
den out into the expanse before tlie Giudecca, 
and then struck across the lagoon towards 
Fusina, past the island-church of vSau Giorgio 
in Alga, whose beautiful tower has lluslied 
and darkened in so many pictures of Vene¬ 
tian sunsets, and past the Austrian lagoon 
forts with their coronets of guns threatening 
every point, and the Croatian sentinels 
pacing to and fro on their walls. They 
stopped long enough at one of the enstorns 
barges to declare to the swarthy, amiable 
officers the innocence of their freight, and at 
the month of the Canal of the Breuta they 
paused before the station wd:iile a policeman 
came out and scanned them. He bowed to 
Don Ippolito’s cloth, and then they began 
to push up the sluggish canal, shallow and 
overrun with weeds and mosses, into the 
heart of the land. 

The spring, which in Venice comes in the 
softening air and the perpetual azure of the 
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heavens, was renewed to their senses in all 
its mimculous loveliness. The gardeja of the 
Vervains had indeed confessed it in opulence 
of leaf and bloom, but there it seemed some- 
how only like a novel effect of the artifice 
which had been able to create a garden in 
that city of stone and sea. Here a vernal 
world suddenly opened before them, with 
wide-stretching fields of green under a dome 
of perfect blue; a-gainst its w'alls only the 
soft curves of far-off hills were traced, and 
near at hand the tender forms of full-foliagcd 
trees. The long garland of vines that fes¬ 
toons all Italy seemed to begin in the neigh¬ 
bouring orchards ; the meadows waved their 
tall grasses in the sun, and broke in poppies 
as the sea-waves break in iridescent spray; 
the well-grown maize shook its gleaming 
blades in the light; the poplars marched in 
stately procession on either side of the 
straight, white road to Padua, till t)\ey 
vanished in the long perspective. The blos¬ 
soms had fallen from the trees many weeks 
before, bnt the air was full of the vague 
sweetness of the perfect spring, which here 
and there gathered and defined itself os? \o 
spicy odour of the grass cut on the shore of 
the canali and drying in the inellow heat of 
the sun. 
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The voyagers spoke from time to time of 
some peculiarity of the villas that succeeded 
each other along the canal. Don Ippolito 
knew a few of thcin, the gondoliers knew 
othei’s; but after all, tltcir names were no¬ 
thing. Those haunts of old-time splcmlour 
and idleness, weary of themselves, and un¬ 
able to escape, are saxlder than anytliing in 
Venice, and they belonged, as far as the 
Americans were concenied, to a world as 
strange as any to which they should go in 
another life,— the world of a faded fashion 
and an alien liistory. Some of the villas 
W'ere kept in a sort of repair; some were 
even maintained in the state of old ; but the 
most showed marks of greater or less decay, 
and here and there one was falling to ruin. 
They had gardens about them, tangled and 
wild-grown ; a population of decrepit statues 
in the rococo taste strolled in their walks or 
simpered from their gates. Two or three 
houses seemed to be occupied; the rest 
stood empty, each 

“ Close lalticed to the brooding heat. 

And silent in its dusty vinos.'’ 

The pleasure-paity had no fixed plan for 
the day further than to ascend the canal, 
and by and by take a carnage at some con- 
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venient village and drive to the famous Villa 
Pisarii at StrtL. ^ 

“ These houses are very well,” said Don 
lp]x>lito, who had visited the villa once, and 
with whom it had remained a 
almost as signal as that night in Padua when 
he wore civil dress, “ but it is at StrSt tliat 
yon see something really worthy of the 
royal splendour of the patricians of N'enice* 
Itoyal ? The villa is now one of the palaces 
of the ex-Emperor of Austria, who does not 
find it less imperial than his other palaces.” 
Don Ippolito had celebrated the villa at Stril 
in this strain ever since they luad spoken of 
going up the Breuta : now it w'as the mag' 
uificent conservatories and orangeries that 
he sang, now tlie vast garden with its 
statued walks between rows of dipt cedars 
and firs, now the stables with their stalls 
for numberless horses, now the palace itself 
witli its frescoed halls and treasures of art 
and virtu. His cnthnsi'i':m for the villa at 
Stri had become an amiable jest with the 
Americans. Ferris laughed at his fresh 
outburst; he declared himself tii*ed of 
gondola, and he asked Florida to disemli^^k 
with him and walk under the trees of a 
pleasant street running on one side between 
the \nllas and the canal. We arc going to 
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find something much grander than the Villa 
Pisani,” he boasted, with a look at Dqu 
I ppolito. 

As they sauntered along the path together, 
tliey came now and then to a stately palace 
like that of the Contanni, where the lions, 
that give their name to one branch of the 
family, crouch in stone before the grand 
porhil ; but most of the hoiisea were inter¬ 
esting only from their unstoried possibilities 
to the imagination. They were generally of 
stucco, and glared with fresli whitewash 
through the foliage of their gardens. When 
a peasant's cottage broke their line, it gave, 
with its barns and straw-stacks and its beds 
of pot-herbs, a homely l elief from the decay¬ 
ing gentility of the villas. 

“ What a pity, IMiss Veivain,” said the 
painter, “ that the blessings of this world 
should be so unequally divided ! W’'hy 
should all this sketchablo advci'sity be 
lavished u^ion the neighbourhood of a city 
that is so rich as Venice in picturesque 
dilapidation ? It pretty hard on ua Ameri¬ 
cans, and forces people of sensibility into 
exile. What wouldirt cultivated persona 
^ve for a stretch of this street in the 
suburbs of Boston, or of your own Provi¬ 
dence ? I suppose the I^ew Yorkers will be 
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getting up Boinethiiig of tlio kind one of 
these (lays, and givbig it a French name— 
they *11 call it Aux bords du Brenta. There 
was one of them carried back a gondola the 
other day to put on a pond in their new 
park. But the worst of it is, you can’t take 
home the sentiment of these things.” 

“ I thouglit it was the business of paintcra 
to send home the sentiment of them in 
pictures,” said Florida. 

Ferris talked to her in this way because it 
w'as his waiy of talking ; it alM^ays surprised 
him a little that she entered into the Bjiirit 
of it; he was not quito sure tliat she did ; 
ho sometimes thought she waited till she 
could seize upon a point to turn against him, 
and so give licrself the air of having compre¬ 
hended tJie w’hole. Ho laughed ; “ Oh yea, 
a poor little fragmentary, faded-out repro¬ 
duction of their sentiment—which is ‘as 
moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto 
wine,’ when compared witli the real thing. 
Suppose I made a picture of this very bit, 
ourselves in the foreground, looking at the 
garden over there wdiero that amusing 
dal of an owner has just had his statUisi 
painted white: would our friends at home 
understand it? A whole history must be 
left unexpressed, 1 could only hint at an 
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entire Bitiiation. Of course, people with a 
taste for olives would get the flavour; but even 
they woStd wonder that 1 chose such an uiisug- 
gestive bit. Why, it is just the most madden¬ 
ingly suggestive thing to be found hei*e ! 
And if I may put it modestly, for my share 
iji it, 1 til ink we two young Ainericans look¬ 
ing on at this supreme excess of the rococo, 
arc tlio very essence of the Bcniirnent of tiie 
scene: but what would the lionoured con¬ 


noisseurs—the good folks who get them¬ 
selves up on Kuskin and try so honestly 
hard to have some little ideas al>out art— 


make of us? To be sure they might justifi¬ 
ably praise the grace of your pose, if I were 
so lucky os to catch it, and your way of put¬ 
ting your hand under the cIImjw of the arm 
tliat bolds your parasol,**—Floiifla seemed 
disdainfully to keep her attitude, and the 
pjiinter smiled,—“but they wouldn*t know 
what it all meant, and couldn’t imagine that 
w»c were inspired by this rascally little villa 
to sigh longingly over the wicked p^ist” — 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Florida, with a 
touch of trouble in her proyd maimer, “ I 'rn 
not sighing over it, for one, and I don’t want 
^ it back. I’m glad that I'm American, and 
that there is no past for me. I can’t under¬ 
stand how you and Don Ippolito can speak 
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BO t<>lenuitly of what no one can reapect^” 
she added, in almost an aggrieved tone. 

If Mias V^ervain w'anted to turn the talk 
upon Don Ijipolito, Ferris by no means dul ; 
he had had enough of that subject yesterday ; 
he got as lightly away from it as he could. 

“ Oh, Don Ippolito's a pagan, I tell you ; 
and 1 ’m a painter, and the rococo is my 
weakness. I wish I could paint it, but I 
can’t; 1 ’rn a hundred years too late. J 
couldn’t even paint myself in the act of 
sentimeiitalisiiig it.” 

Wliile he talked, ho had been making a 
few lines in a small pocket sketch-book, 
with a furtive glance or two at Florida. 
When they retimicd to the boat, ho busied 
himself again with the book, and preseu tly 
he handed it to Mrs. Vervain. 

“ Why» it ’a Florida 1 ” cried the lady. 
“ How very nicely you do sketch, Mr. 
Ferris ! ” 

“Thanks, Mi's. Verv’ain; you’re always 
flattering me. ” 

“ No, but seriouj-^y. I wish that I had 
paid more attention to my drawing whf^ I 
was a girl* And now, Florida—she 
touch a pencil. I wish you’d talk to her, 
Mr. Fen'is.” 

“ Oil, people who are pictures needn’t 
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trouble themselves to bo painters,*’ said 
Ferris, \^tJi a little Imilosqiie. 

Mrs. ^rvaiii began tt> look at the sketeli 
through her tubed luiiid ; the painter mtnlo 
a grimace. “ But you ’ve made her too 
proud, Mr. Ferris. Slic; doesn't look like 
that.” 

“Yes she does—to those unwortliy of 
her kindness. 1 have taken Miss Verv'ain 
ill tlie act of scorning the rococo, and its 
humble admirer, me, with it.” 

“ 1 'ni sure J don't know what ^’'ou inc^an. 
Mr. Ferris; but 1 can't tliink that thi.'s 
proud look is habitual with Florida ; nud 
I’ve hoard people say—very good judges- 
that ail artist (»uglitn’t to perj)etuate a tem¬ 
porary exjucBsioii. Something like that.” 

“It can’t be helped now, Mrs. Vervain; 
the sketch is irretrievably immortal. 1 ’m 
son*y, but it’s too late.” 

“ Oh, stutF! As if you cfuildn’t turn up 
the corners of the mouth a little. Or somo- 
thiiig.” 

“ And give her the appearance of laugh¬ 
ing at me ? Never ! ” 

“ Don Ippolito,” said Mrs. Vervain, tiirn- 
‘ ing to the priest, who had been listening 
intently to all this trivial talk, “what do 
you think of this sketch ? ” 

j 
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He took the book with an eager hand, and 
perused the sketch as if trying to read some 
secret there. After a minute he handed it 
back with a light sigh, apparently of relief, 
but said nothing. 

“ Well? ” asked Mrs. Vervain. 

Oh J I ask pardon. No, it isn’t my idea 
of madamigclla. It seems to me that her 
likeness must be sketched in colour. Those 
lines are true, but they need colour to sub¬ 
due them; tliey go too far, they are more 
than true. 

“You’re quite right, Don Ij)i)olito,” s<'iid 
Ferris. 

“ Tlicn you don’t think she always has 
this i)roud look ? ” pursued ^Irs. Vervain. 

The 2 ^aniter fancied that Florida quelled 
in herself a movement of ini 2 )atience ; he 
looked at her mth an amused smile. 

“Not always, no,”answered DonIptiolito. 
“Sometimes her face expresses the greatest 
meekness in the world.” 

** But not at the present moment,” thought 
Ferris, fascinated by the stare of *lingi‘y 
pride which the girl bent upon the une 
scious priest. 

“ Though I confess that I should hardly ' 
know how to characterise her habitual 
expression,” added Don Ippolito. 
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“ Thanks,” said Florida, peremptorily, 
** 1 ’in tired of the subject \ it isn’t an impor¬ 
tant one.^ 

“ Oh yes, it is, my dear,” said Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain. “At least it’s important to me, if it 
isn’t to you; for I’m your mother, and 
really, if I thought you looked like this, 
as a general thing, to a casu£il observer, I 
should consider it a redection upon myself.” 
Ferris gave a provoking laugh as she con¬ 
tinued sweetly, “ I must insist, Don Ippolito ; 
now did you ever eee Florida look so ? ” 

The girl leaned back, and began to wa^^e 
her fan slowly to and fro before her face. 

“ I never saw her look so with yow, dear 
madaina,” said the priest with an anxious 
glance at Florida, who let her fan fall folded 
into her lap, and sat still. He went on 
with priestly smoothness, and a touch of 
something like invoked authority, such as a 
man might show who could dispense indul¬ 
gences and indict penances. “No one 
could help seeing her devotedness to you, 
and I‘have admired from the drat an 
obedience and tenderness that I have never 
known equalled. In all her relations to you, 
-madamigella has seemed to me ^ 

Florida started forward. “You are not 
asked to comment on my behaviour to my 
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mother ; you are not invited to speak of my 
conduct at all I she burst out with sudden 
violence, hot* visage flaming, and lier blue 
eyes burning upon Don Ippolito, who 
shrank from the astonishing rudeness as 
from a blow in the face. “ What is it to 
you how 1 treat my mother ? ” 

She sank back again upon tiie cushions, 
and opening the fan wdtli a clash, swept it 
swiftly before Iier. 

“ Florida I ” said her mother, gravely. 

Ferris turned aw^ay in cold disgust, like 
one who has witnessed a cruelty done to 
some helpless thing. Don Ippolito’s speech 
was not fortunate at the best, but it might 
have come from a foreigner’s misapprehension, 
and at the w^orst it was good-natured and 
well-meant. ** The girl is a perfect brute, 
as I thought in the beginning,” the painter 
said to himself. “How could I have ever 
thought differently ? 1 shall have to tell 

Don Ippolito that I ’in ashamed of her, and 
disclaim all responsibility. Pah ! I wish I 
was out of this. ” 

The pleasure of the day was deai It 
could not rally from that stroke. They 
went on to Stril, as they had planned, but 
the gloiy of the Villa Pisani was eclipsed 
for Don Ippolito. He plainly did not know 
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what to do. He did not address Florida 
again, w^>sc savagery he would not pro- 
hahly have known how to resent if he had 
wished to resent it. Mrs. Vervain prattled 
away to him with unrelenting kindness; 
Fexlib kept nea,r him, and with affectionate 
zeal Iricd to make him talk of the villa, but 
neither the frescoes, nor the orangei ies, nor 
the green-houses, nor the stables, nor the 
gardens could rouse him from the listless 
daze in whicli he moved, though Ferns 
found them all as wonderful as be had said. 
Amidst this heavy embarrassment no one 
6ceme<l at ease but the author of it. She 
(lid not, to be sure, speak to Don Ippolito, 
but she followed her mother as usual with 
her assiduous cares, and she appeared 
trancpiilly unconscious of the sarcastic 
civility with whicli Fenis rendered her any 
service. 

It was late in the afternoon when they got 
back to their boat and began to descend the 
canal towards Venice, and long before they 
reached Fusina tlic day had passed. A sun¬ 
set of melancholy red, streaked with level 
linos of murky cloud, stretched across the 
’flats behind them, and faintly tinged with 
its reflected light the eastern horizon which 
tlie towers and domes of Venice had not yet 
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begun to break. ' The twilight came, anri 
then through the overcast heavens ' he moon 
shone dim ; a light blossomed here and there 
in the villas, distant voices called musically; 
a cow lowed, a dog barked ; the rich, sweet 
breath of the vernal land mingled its odours 
with the sultry air of the neighbouring 
lagoon. The wayfarers spoke little; the 
time hung heavy on all, no doubt; to Ferris 
it was a burden almost intolerable to hear 
the creak of the oars and the breathing 
of the gondoliers keeping time togetlicr. 
At last the boat stopped in front of tlie 
police-station in Fusina; a soldier with a 
sword at his side and a lantern in liis hand 
came out and briefly parleyed with the gon¬ 
doliers ; they stepped ashore, and he marched 
them into the station before him. 

have nothing left to wish for now,” 
said Ferris, breaking into an ironical laugh. 

“What does it all mean?” asked Mrs. 
Vervain. 

“ I think I had better go see.” 

“We will go with you,” said Mrs. yer- 
vain. 

“ Pazienza ! ” replied Ferris. 

The ladies rose; but Don Ippolito re¬ 
mained seated, “ Aren’t you going too, Don 
Ippolito?” asked Mrs. Vervain. 
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“Thanks, madama; but I prefer to stay 
here.** ^ 

Lamentaible cries and shrieks, as if the 
prisoners had immediately been pnt to the 
torture, came from the station as Ferris 
opened the door, A lamp of petroleum 
lighted the scene, and shone upon the figures 
of two fishermen, who bewailed themselves 
unintelligibly in the vibrant accents of 
Chiozza, and from time to time advanced 
upon the gondoliers, and shook their heads 
and beat their breasts at them. A few 
police-guards reclined upon benches about 
the room, and surveyed the spectacle with 
mild impassibility. 

Ferris politely asked one of them the 
cause of the detention. 

“Why, you see, signore,” answered the 
guard amiably, “these honest men accuse 
your gondoliers of having stolen a rope out 
of their boat at Dolo.’* 

“It was my blood, you know ! *’ howlo<T 
the elder of the fishermen, tossing his arms 
wildly abroad, “it was my own heart,” he 
cried, letting the last vowel die away and 
rise again in mournful refrain, while he 
stared tragically into FeiTis*s face. 

“What 18 the matter ?*’asked Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, putting up her glasses, and trying 
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with graceful futility to focus the melo¬ 
drama. 

“Kothing,” said Ferris; “our gondoliers 
have had the heart’s blood of tliis respect¬ 
able Dervish ; that is to say, they have 
stolen a rope belongiiig to him.” 

Our gondoliers I I don’t believe it. 
They ’ve no right to keep us here all night. 
Tell them jmu ’re the American consul.” 

“I’d rather not try my dignity on these 
underlings, Mrs. Vervain ; there’s no Aniori- 
cjjii squadron here that I could order to 
bombard Fiisina, if they didn’t mind me. 
.But I ’ll see wliat I can do further in quality 
of courteous foreigner.—Can jmu perhaps 
tell me how long you will be obliged to detain 
us bore? ” he asked of the giiard again. • 

“ I .am very sori'y to detain you at all, 
signore. But what can I do ? The commis¬ 
sary is unhappily absent. He may be here 
soon. ” 


The guard renewed his apathetic contem¬ 
plation of the gondoliers, who did not speak 
a word ; the windy lamentation of the fisher- 
men rose and fell fitfully. Presently they 
went out of doors and poured forth their 
wrongs to the moon. 

The room was close, and with some trouble 
Ferns persuaded Mrs. Veiwain to return to 
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tlie gondola, Florida seconding his argu¬ 
ments gentle good sense. 

It seemed a long time till the commissary 
came, but his coming instantly simplified 
the situation. Pcihaps because he had never 
been able to befriend a consul in trouble 
before, he befriended Ferris to the utmost, 
lie had met him with rather a brow-beating 
air; but after a glance at his card, he gave a 
kind of roar of deprecation and apology. 
He had the ladies and Don Ippolito in, out 
of the gondola, and led them to an upper 
chamber, where he made them all repose 
their honoured persons upon his sofas. He 
ordered up his housekeeper to make them 
coflFee, which he served with his own hands, 
excusing its hurried feebleness, and he stood 
by, rubbing his palms together and smiling, 
while they refreshed themselves. 

‘‘They need never tell me again that the 
Austrians arc tyrants,” said Mrs. Vervain in 
undertone to the consul. 

It was not easy for Ferris to remind his 
liost of the malefactors; but he brought 
himself to this ungraciousness. The com¬ 
missary begged pardon, and asked him to 
‘ accompany him below, whore ho confronted 
the accused and the accusers. The tragedy 
was acted over again with blood-curdling 
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effectiveness by the Cliiozzotti; the gondoliers 
maintaining the calm of conscious innocence. 

Ferris folt outraged by the trumped-up 
charge against them. 

“Listen, you others the prisoners,*’ said 
the commissary, “ Your padrone is anxious 
to return to Venice, and I wish to inflict no 
further displeasures upon him. Eestpre 
their rope to these honest men, and go about 
your business.” 

The injured gondoliers spoke in low tones to¬ 
gether ; then one of them sh nigged his shouL 
ders and went out. He came back in a moment 
and laid a rope befoie the commissary. 

“Is that the rope?” he asked. “We 
found it floating down the canal, and picke<l 
it up that we might give it to the rightful 
owner. But now I wish to heaven w'e had 
let it sink to the bottom of the sea, ” 

“ Oh, a beautiful story 1 *’ wailed the 
Chiozzotti. They flung themselves upon the 
rope, and lugged it off to their boat; and 
the gondoliers weTit out too. 

The commissary turned to Ferris w'^li an 
amiable smile, “I am sorry that those 
rogues should escape,” said the American. 

“Oh,** said the Italian, “they are poor 
fellows, it is a little matter; 1 am glad to 
have served you. *’ 
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He took leave of his involuntary guests 
with effusion, follc^ving them with a lantern 
to the gondola. 

Mrs, Vervain, to whom Ferris gave an 
account of this trial as they set out again on 
their long-hindered return, had no mind 
save for the magical effect of his consular 
quality upon the commissary, and accused 
him of a vain and culp*ahle modesty. 

“Ah,” said the diplomatist, “there's 
nothing like knowing just when to produce 
your dignity. There are some officials who 
know too little,—like those guards ; and 
there are some who know too much,—like 
the commissary's superiors. But he is just 
in that golden mean of ignorance where ho 
supposes a consul is a person of importance." 

Mrs. Vervain disputed this, and Ferris 
submitted in silence. Presently, as tliey 
skirted the shore to get their bearings for 
the route across the lagoon, a fierce voice in 
Venetian shouted from the darkness, “/w- 
drioy indrio / ” (Back, back !) and a gleam 
of the moon through the pale, watery clouds 
revealed the figure of a gendarme on the 
nearest point of land. The gondoliers bent 
to their oars, and sent the boat swiftly out 
into the lagoon, 

“There, for example, is a person who 
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would be quite insensible to my greatness, 
even if T had the consular seal in my 
pocket. To him we are possible smugglers 
and I must say,” he continued, taking out 
his watch, and staring hard at it, “that if 
I were a disinterested person, and heard his 
suspicion met with the explanation that we 
were a little party out here for pleasure at 
half-past twelve A.M., I should say he was 
right. At any rate we won’t engage him 
in controversy. Quick, quick ! ” he added 
to the gondoliers, glancing at the receding 
shore, and then at the first of the lagoon 
forts which they were approaching. A dim 
shape moved along the top of the w’all, and 
seemed to linger and scrutinise them. As 
they drew nearer, the challenge, “ Wer 
da ? ” rang out. 

The gondoliers eagerly answered with the 
one word of German known to their ciait, 
and stniggled to urge the boat 
forward; the oar of the gondolier in front 
slipped from the iiigh rowlock, and fell out 
of his hand into the water. The g'^adola 
lurched, and then suddenly ran aground on 
the shallow*'. The sentry halted, dropped 

1 Under tlie Austrians, Venice was a free port, but 
everything carried thence to the mainland was liable 
to duty. 
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his giin from his shoulder, and ordered them 
to go on, while the gondoliers clamoured 
back in^the high key of fear, and one of 
them screamed out to his passengers to do 
something, saying that, a few weeks before, 
a sentinel had fired upon a fiahornian and 
killed him. 

“What’s that he’s talking about?” 
demanded Mrs. Vervain. “If we don’t get 
on, it will be that man’s duty to fire on us ; 
he has no choice,” she said, nerved and 
interested by the presence of this danger. 

The gondoliers leaped into the water and 
tried to push the boat off. It wuxild not 
move, and without warning, Don Ippolito, 
who had sat silent since they left Fusiim, 
stepped over the side of the gondola, and 
thrusting an oar under its bottom lifted it 
free of the shallow. 

*'Oh, how very unnecessary ! ” cried Mj’s. 
Vervain, as the priest and the gondoliers 
clambered back into the boat. “He will 
take his death of cold.” 

**It’s ridiculous,” said Ferris. “You 
ouglit to have told these worthless rascals 
what to do, Don Ippolito. You’ve got 
yourself wet for nothing. It’s too bad ! ” 

** It*s nothing,” said Don Ippolito, taking 
his seat on the little prow deck, and quietly 
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dripping where the water would not incom¬ 
mode the others. 

“Oh, here 1** cried Mrs. Vervain, gather¬ 
ing some shawls together, “make him wrap 
those about him. He ’ll die, I know he will 
—with that reeking sliirt of hia. Ji you 
must go into the Avatcr, I wish you had 
worn your abbate’s dress. How could you, 
Don Ippolito ? ” 

The gondoliers set their oars, but before 
they had given a stroke, they were arrested 
by a sharp “ Halt! ” from the fort. Another 
figure had joined the sentry, and stood 
looking at them. 

“Well,” said Ferris, now what, I 
wonder ? That *s an officer. If I had a 
little German about me, 1 might state the 
situation to him. ” 

He felt a light touch on his arm. “ I can 
speak German,” said Florida timidly. 

Then you had better speak it now,” 
said Fenis. 

She rose to her feet, and in a steady voice 
briefly explained the whole affair. , The 
figures listened motionless; then the last 
comer politely replied, begging her to be in 
no uneasiness, made her a shadowy salute, 
and vanished. The sentry resumed his walk, 
and took no further notice of them. 
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“ Brava 1” said Ferris, while Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain babbled her satisfaction, “ I will buy 
a Gennaii?'Ollendorff to-morrow. The lan¬ 
guage is indispensable to a pleasure excursion 
in the lagoon.” 

Florida made no reply, but devoted her¬ 
self to restoring her mother to that state of 
defence against the discomforts of the time 
and place, which the common agitation had 
impaired. She seemed to have no sense of 
the presence of any one else. Don Ippolito 
did not speak again save to protect himself 
from the anxieties and reprodches of Mrs. 
Vervain, renewed and reiterated at intervals. 
She drowsed after a while, and whenever slie 
woke she thought they had just touched her 
own landing. By fits it was cloudy and 
moonlight; they began to meet peasants’ 
boats going to the llialto market; at last, 
they entered the Canal of the Zattere, then 
they slipped into a narrow way, and 
presently stopped at Mrs. Vervain’s gate ; 
this time she had not expected it. Don 
Ippolito gave her his hand, and entered the 
garden with her, while Ferris lingered 
behind with Florida, helping her to put to- 
igether tlie wraps strewn about the gondola. 

“ Wait! ” she commanded, as they moved 
up the garden walk, I want to speak 
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with you about Don Ippolito. What shall I 
do to him for my rudeness? You mmi tell 
me—you shall^ she said in a fiei^ whisper, 
gripping the arm which Ferris had given to 
help her up the landing-stairs. “ You are— 
older than 1 am ! ” 

“Thanhs. I was afraid you were going 
to say wiser. 1 should think your own 
sense of justice, your own sense of ”— 

“ Decency. Say it, say it ! ” cried the 
girl passionately; “it w'as indecent, hi' 
decent—that was it ! ” 

-“would tell you wdiat to do,” con¬ 
cluded the painter dryly. 

She flung away the arm to which she had 
been clinging, and ran to wdiere the priest 
stood w'ith her mother at the foot of the 
terrace stairs. “Don Ippolito,” slie cried, 
“ I want to tell you that I am sorry ; 1 
want to ask your pardon—howr can you ever 
forgive me ?—for wdiat I said.” 

She instinctively stretched her ham^ 
towai’ds him. 

“ Oh ! ” said the priest, with an indescrib¬ 
able, long, trembling sigh. He caught 1 ^ 
hand in his, held it tight, and then pressed 
it for an instant against his breast. 

Ferris made a little start forward. 

“Now, that's right, Floiida,” said her 
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motlier, as the four stood in the pale, 
estranging moonlight. “I’m sure Don Ip- 
poUto can*t cherish any resentment. If he 
does, he must come in and wash it out with 
a glass of wine—that’s a good old fashion. 
I want you to have tho wine at any rate, 
Don Ippolito ; it ’ll keep you from taking 
cold. You really must.” 

“ Thanks, madaina ; I cannot lose more 
time, now ; I must go home at once. (loo«l- 
night. ” 

Before Mrs. Vervain could frame a pro¬ 
test, or lay hold of him, he bowed and 
hurried out of the landgato. 

“ How perfectly absurd for him to get 
into the water in that way I ” she said, look¬ 
ing mechanically in the direction in which 
he had vanished. 

“ Well, Mrs. Vervain, it isn’t best to be 
too grateful to people,” said Ferris, “but I 
think we must allow that if we were in any 
danger, sticking there in the mud, Don Ippo- 
iito got us out of it by putting his shoulder 
to the oar. ” 

“ Of course,” assented Mrs. Vervain. 

“ In fact,” continued Ferris, “ I suppose 
■we may say that, under Providence, we 
probably owe our lives to Don Ippolito’s 
self-sacrifice and Miss Vervain’s knowledge 

K 
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of (Icrnian. At any rate, it’s what I shall 
al\va3 ij luaintaiii. ” 

“ AJother, don't you think you iTad better 
go in?” asked Florida gently, Flor gentle¬ 
ness ignored the presence, the existence of 
J^^erris. “ I ’rn afraid you will be sick after 
all this fatigue.” 

“ There, Mrs. Vervain, it dl be no use 
oflering me a glass of wine. 1 *m sent a^v-^ay, 
you sec,” said Ferris. “ And Miss Vervain 
is quite right. Good-night.” 

“Oh—f/oor/-night, Mr. Ferris,” said Mrs. 
Verv’^aiii, giving her hand. “ Tliank you so 
much.” 

Florida did not look towai’ds him. She 
gathered her mother’s shawl about her 
slioulders for the twentieth time that daj", 
and softly urged her in-doors, -while Ferris 
let himself out into the campo. 
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I ^LORIDA began to prejiaTe the bed for 
her mother’s lying down. 

** What are you doing tliat for, iny dear ? 
a^ked Mrs. Vervain. “I can’t go to bed at 
once.” 

“ l>ut, mother ”— 

“No, Florida. And I mean it. You are 
too headstrong. I should think you would 
see yourself how you sutler in the end by 
giving way to your violent temper, W liat 
a clay you have made for us ! ” 

** I was very wi’ong,” murmured IJit 
proud girl, meekly. 

“ And then the mortification of an apo- 
logy; you might have spared yourself 
that.” 

“It didn’t mortify rne; I didn t care for 
it.” 

“ !No, I really believe you are too haughty 
•to mind humbling yourself. And Don 
lp 2 )olito had been so uniformly kind to 
us. I begin to believe that Mr. Ferris 
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caught your true character ia that sketch. 
But your pride will be broken some day, 
Florida.” 

“Won’t you let me help you undress, 
mother? You can talk to me while you’re 
undressing. You must try to get soJiie 
rest.” 

“ Yes, I am all unstrung. Why couldn’t 
you have let him come in and talk a wiiile ? 
It would have been the best way to get me 
quieted down. But no—you must alw^ays 
have your o%vn w^ay. Don’t twitch me, my 
dear; I’d rather undiess myself. You 
pretend to be very careful of me. I wonder 
if you really care for me.” 

“ Oh motlier, you arc all I have in tJie 
world ! ” 

Ml’S. Vervain began to whimper. “You 
talk as if I were any better off. Have I 
anybody besides you ? And I have lost so 
many. ” 

“ Don’t think of those tliings now, mother. ’ 

Mrs. Vervain tenderly kissed the young 
girl. “You are good to your mother. Don 
Ippolito was right; no one ever saw y^u 
offer me disrespect or unkindness. Theie, . 
there! Don’t cry, my darling. I think I 
had better lie down, and I ’ll let you undress 
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She suffered herself to be helped into bed, 
an<l Florida went softly about the room, 
putting ft in order,^ and drawing the 
curtains closer to keep out the near dawn. 
Her mother talked a little while, and pre¬ 
sently fell from incoherence to silence, and 
80 to sleep. 

Florida looked hesitatingly at her for 
a moment, and then set her candle on the 
door, and sank wearily into an arm-chair 
beside the bed. Her hands fell into her lap; 
her head drooped sadly forward ; the light 
flung the shadow of her face, grotesquely 
exaggerated and foreshortened, upon the 
ceiling. 

By and by a bird piped in the gai den; 
the shriek of a swallow made itself heard 
from a distance ; the vernal day was begin¬ 
ning to stir from the light, brief drowse of 
the vernal night. A crown of angry red 
formed upon the candle wick, which toppled 
over in the socket and guttered out with a 
8h<arp hiss. 

Florida started from her chair. A streak 
of sunshine pierced shutter and curtain. 
Her mother was supyjorting herself on one 
' elbow in the bed, and looking at her as if 
she had just called to her. 

“ Mother, did you speak ? ” asked the girl. 
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Mrs. Vervain turned her face away; sho 
sighed deeply, stretched her thin^,hands on 
the pillow, and seemed to be sinking—sink* 
ing down tlirough the bed. She ceased to 
breathe, and lay in a dead faint. 

Florida felt rather than saw" it all. She 
did not cry out nor call for help. She 
brought water and cologne, and bathed her 
mother’s face, and then chafed her hands. 
Mrs. Vervain slowly revived ; she opened 
her eyes, then closed them; she did not 
speak, hut after a while she began to fetch 
her breath with the long and even respira¬ 
tions of sleep. 

Florida noiselessly opened the door, and 
met the servant with a tray of coffee. 8)ie 
put her finger to her lip, and motioned her 
not to enter, asking in a whisper: “ What 
time is it, Nina? 1 forgot to wind my 
watch.” 

“ It’s nine o’clock, sigiiorina; and I 
thought you would be tired this morning, 
and would like your coffee in bed- Oh, 
misericord ia ! ” cried the girl still in wliis- 
per, with a glance through the doorway* 
“ you haven’t been in bed at all I " ' ' 

** My mother doesn't seem well. I sat 
down beside her, and fell asleep in my chair 
without knowing it.” 
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“ Ah, poor little thing ! Then you must 
drink yoT^r cofFce at once. It refreshes.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Florida, closing the 
door, and pointing to a table in the next 
room, “ put it down here. I will serve my¬ 
self, Nina. Go call the gondola, please. I 
am going out at once, and I want you to go 
with me. Tell C^heca to come here and stey 
with my mollicr till I come back.” 

She poured out a cup of coJloe with a 
trembling hand, aiid hastily drank it; thoik 
bathing her eyes, she went to the glass and 
bestowed a touch or two upon yesterday’s 
toilet, studied the effect a monumt, and 
turjied away. She ran back for another 
look, and the next moment she was W'alking 
down to the water-gate, where she found 
Nina waiting her in the gondola. 

A rapid course brought them to Ferris’s 
landing, “ Ring,” she said to the gondolier, 
“and say tliat one of the American ladies 
wishes to see the consul.” 

Ferris W'as standing on the balcony over 
her, whore he had been watching her 
approach in mute wonder. *‘Why, Miss 
Verv»^ain,” he called down, “what in the 
’ world is the matter ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I want to see you,” said 
Florida, looking up w'ith a wistful face. 
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“ I ’ll come down.” 

‘ ‘ yes, please. Or no, I had better come 
up. Yes, Nina and I will come up.” 

Ferris met them at the lower door an<l led 
them to his apartment. Nina sat down in 
the outer room, and Florida followed the 
painter into his studio. Though her face 
was so wan, it seemed to him that he had 
never seen it lovelier, and he had a strange 
pride in her being there, though the disorder 
of the place ought to have Inimblod him. 
She looked over it with a ceidaiii childlike, 
timid curiosity, and something of that lofty 
compassion with w hich young ladles regard 
the haunts of men when they come into them 
by chance ,* in doing this she had a liaughty, 
slow turn of the head that fascinated him. 

“I hope,” he said, “you don’t mind the 
smell,” which was a mingled one of oil- 
colours and tobacco-smoke. “ The woman’s 
putting my office to rights, and it’s all in a 
cloud of dust. So I liave to bring you in 
here.” 

Florida sat down on a chair fronting the 
easel, and found herself looking into tke,. sad 
eyes of Don Ippolito. Ferris bnisc^aely 
turned the back of the canvas toward her. 
“I didn't mean you to see that. It isn’t 
ready to show, yet,” he said, and then he 
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stood expectantly before her* He waited 
for her to speak, for he never knew how to 
take Miss*Vervain; he was willing enough 
to make light of her grand moods, but now 
she was too evidently unhappy for mocking ; 
at the same time ho did not care to invoke 
a snub by a prematurely sympathetic de¬ 
meanour. His mind ran on tlie events of 
the day before, and he thought this visit 
probably related somehow to Hon Ippolito. 
But his visitor did not speak, and at last he 
said ; I hope there *8 nothing wrong at 
home, Miss Vervain, It’s rather odd to 
have yesterday, last night, and next morn¬ 
ing all run together as they have been for 
me in the last twenty-four hours. I trust 
Mrs. Vervain is turning the whole thing into 
a good solid oblivion. ” 

“It’s about—^it’a about—1 came to see 
you”—said Florida, hoarsely. “I mean,” 
she hurried on to say, “ that I want to ask 
you who is the best doctor here ? ” 

Then it was not about Don Ippolito. “ Is 
your mother sick?” asked Perris, eagerly. 
“ She must have been fearfully tired by that 
unlucky expedition of ours. I hope there’s 
• nothing serious ? ” 

“ No, no ! But she is not well. She is 
very frail, you know. You must have 
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noticed how frail she is,” said Florida, 
tremulously. 

Ferris had noticed that all his country¬ 
women, past their girlhood, seemed to be 
.sick, he did not know how or why ; he sup¬ 
posed it was all right, it was so common. 
In Mrs. Vervain’s case, though alic talked a 
great deal about her ill-health, he had 
noticed it rather less than usual, she had so 
great spirit. Ho recalled now that he had 
thought her at times rather a shadowy 
presence, and that occasionally it had 
amused him that so slight a structure should 
hang together as it did—not only success¬ 
fully, but triumphantly. 

He said yes, he knew that Mrs. Vervain 
was not strong, and Florida continued; 

It’s only advice that I want for her, but I 
think we had better see some one—or know 
some one that we could go to in need. We are 
so far from any one we know*, or help of any 
kind.” She seemed to be tiding to account 
to herself, rather than to Ferris, for what she 
was doing. “We mu stn’t let anything passun- 
noticed.”—She looked at him entreatir|gly, 
but a shadow, as of some wounding mei-ibry, 
passed over her face, and she said no more. ' 

“III go with you to a doctor’s,” said 
Fen’is kindly. 
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“No, pl<3aRe, T won^t trouble you.” 

“ Tt s no trouble.” 

■j 

“ I don’t wanl you to go with me, plcade. 
1 ’d rather go alone. ” Ferris looked at her’ 
perplexedly, as she rose. “Just give me 
the address, and I shall manage best by my¬ 
self. I'm used to doing it.” 

“ As you like. Wait a moment.” Ferris 
wrote the address, “There,” he said, giv¬ 
ing it to her; “ but isn’t there anything I 
can do for you ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Florida with awkward 
hesitation, and a half-defiant, ha If-imploring 
look at him. “You must have all sorts of 
people applying to you, as a consul; and 
you look after their affairs—and try to for¬ 
get them ”— 

“Well?” said Ferris. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t remember that I Ve 
asked this favour of you ; that you’d con¬ 
sider it a ”— 

“ Consular service ? With all my heart,” 
answered Ferris, thinking for the third or 
fourth time how very young Miss Vervain 
was. 

“ You are very good ; you are kinder than 
*I have any right,” said Florida, smiling 
piteously. “ I only mean, don’t speak of it 
to my mother. Not,” she added, “ but 
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what 1 want her to know everything I do ; 
but it would worry her if she thought 1 
was anxious about her. Oh I f wish I 
wouldn’t. ” 

She began a hasty search for her handker¬ 
chief ; he saw her lips tremble and his soul 
trembled with them. 

In another moment, “ Good-morning,” 
she said briskly, with a sort of airy sob, “ J 
don’t want you to come do^vn, please. ” 

She drifted out of the room and down 
the stairs, the servant-maid falling into her 
wake. 

Ferris filled his pipe and went out on his 
balcony again, and stood watching the gon¬ 
dola in its course toward the address he had 
given, apd smoking thoughtfully. It was 
really the same girl who had given poor Don 
Ippolito that cruel slap in the face, yester¬ 
day. But that seemed no more out of 
reason than her sudden, generous, exagger¬ 
ated remorse ; both were of a piece with her 
coming to him for help now, holding him at 
a distance, flinging herself upon his sjnn- 
pathy, and then tiying to snub him, 
bi-eaking down in the effort. It was of 
a piece, and the piece was bad; yes, she 
had an ugly temper; and yet she had mag¬ 
nanimous traits too. These contradictions. 
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which in his reverie he felt rather than 
fonnulatcd, made him smile, as he stood on 
his balcony bathed by the morning air and 
sunlight, in fresh, strong ignorance of the 
whole mystery of womennerves. These 
caprices even charmed him. lie reflected 
that he had gone on doing the Vervains one 
favour after another in spite of Jblorida’s 
childish petulancies; and he resolved that 
he would not stop now; her whims should 
be nothing to him, as they had been nothing 
hitherto. It is flattering to a man to bo 
indispensable to a woman so long as he is 
not obliged to it; Miss Vervain's depen¬ 
dent relation to himself in this visit gave 
her a grace in Ferris’s eyes which she had 
wanted before. 

In the meantime he saw her gondola stop, 
turn round, and come back to the c&al that 
bordered the Vervain garden. 

Another change of mind,’* thought Ferris, 
complacently; and rising superior to the 
whole fltful sex, he released himself from 
uneasiness on Mrs. Vervain’s account. But 
in the evening he went to ask after her. 
He first sent his card to Florida, having 
■ written on it, hope Mrs. Vervain is 
better. Don’t let me come in if it’s any 
disturbance.” Ho looked for a moment at 
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what he had written, dimly conscious tliat 
it was patronising, and when he entered he 
saw that Miss Vervain stood on* Uie defen¬ 
sive, ajid fiom some wilfulness, meant to 
make him feel that he was presumptuous in 
coming; it did not comfort him to consider 
that she was very young. “ Mother will be 
in directly,** said Florida in a tone that 
relegated their morning *b interview to the 
age of fable. 

Mrs. Vervain came in smiling and cordial, 
apparently better and not worse for yester¬ 
day’s iiiisad ventures. 

“Oh, I pick up quickly,** she explained. 
“I’m an old campaigner, you know. Pei' 
haps a little too old, now. Years do moke a 
difference ; and you *11 find it out as you get 
on, Mr. Ferris.** 

“I suppose so,’* said Ferris, not caring tc* 
have Mrs. Vervain treat him so much like a 
boy. “ Even at twenty-six, I found it plea¬ 
sant to take a nap this afternoon. liov^ 
does one stand it at seventeen. Miss Ver¬ 
vain ? ” he asked. 

haven’t felt the need of sleep,” repffed 
Florida indifferently, and he felt shel ^d, 
as an old fellow. 

He had an empty, frivolous visit, to his 
thinking,’ Mrs. Veiwaui asked if he had seen 
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Don Ippolito, and wondered that the priest 
had not come about, all day. Siio told a 
long story,- and at the end tapped herself on 
the mouth with her fan to punish a yawn. 

Fenis rose to go. Mrs. Vervahi wondered 
again in the same words why Don Ippolito 
had not been near tlicni all day. 

Because he’s a wise man," said Ferris 
with bitterness, “ and knows when to time 
his visits.” Mrs. Vervain did not notice his 
bitterness, but something made Florida fol¬ 
low him to the outer door. 

“AVliy, it’s moonlight!" she exclaimed ; 
and she glanced at him as though she had 
some purpose of atonement in her mind. 

But he would not liave it. ** Yc.s, there’s 
a moon," he said moodily. ‘ ‘ Good-nigiit." 

“Good-night," answered Florida, and she 
impulsively offered him her hand, lie 
thought that it shook in his, but it was 
probably the agitation of his own nerves. 

A soreness that had been lifted from his 
heart came back; ho walked homo disap¬ 
pointed and defeated, he har<lly knew why 
or in what. He did not laugh now to think 
how she had asked him that morning to 
• forget her coining to him for help; he was 
outraged that he should have been repaid in 
this sort, and the rebuff with which his 
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sympathy had just been met was vulgar: 
there was no other name for it but vulgarity. 
Yet he could not relate this quality to the 
face of the young girl as he constantly be- 
lield it in his homeward walk. It did not 
defy him or repulse him ; it looked up at 
him wistfully as from the gondola that morn¬ 
ing. Nevertheless he hardened his heart. 
I'he Vervains should see him next when they 
had sent for him. After all, one is not so 
very old at twenty-si x. 
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X. 

D on IPPOLITO Ims come, signoriiia,” 
said Nina, the next morning, ap- 
proacliing Florida, where she sat in an 
attitude of listless paticMico, in the garden. 

“Don Ii>polito ! ” echoed the young girl 
in a weary tone. She rose and went ijito 
the house, and they met with the constraint 
which was but too natural after the events 
of their last parting. It is bard to tell 
which has most to overcome in such a case, 
the forgiver or the forgiven. Pardon rankles 
even in a generous soul, and the memory of 
having pardoned embarrasses the sensitive 
spirit before the object of its cloniency, 
humbling and making it ashamed. It would 
l>e well, I suppose, if there need be nothing 

of the kind between human creatures, who 

* 

cannot sustain such a relation without 
mutual distrust. It is not so ill with them 
■when apart, but when they meet they must 
be cold and shy at first., 

“Now I see what you two are thinking 
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about," Baid Mrs. Vervaiu, and a faint blueli 
tingod tlxo clieek of the priest ais sb® thus 
paired him off with Jier daiight‘(5'. Y"oii 
are thinking about what happened the other 
day ; and you had better forget it. There 
is no use brooding over these inatters. 
l>i‘ar me ! if 1 had stopped to brood over 
e^ cry little unpleasant thing tliat happened, 
1 wonder wliore I should be ik»w? By the 
way, where weie you all day yesterday, Bon 
Ippolito ? ” 

“1 did not come to disturb yon, because 1 
tlionght you must be very tired. Besides, 1 
wuti (piito bn>y.” 

“Oh yes, those iiivcntiuiis of youjTS. I 
think you are .so ingeniora ! But you 
mustn't apj)ly too closely. Kow really, 
yesterday,—after all jou had been througli, 
it w'as too ivuich for tiio brain." Slio tiij^ped 
herself on the f(irchcad with her fan. 

“ I was not bu.sy with my inventionp, 
madiimaj" onsw^erod Don Ippolito, who 
sat in the womanish attitude priests get 
from their drapery, and fingered the cord 
round his tlirce-conicred hat. “1 hfive 
seiircely touched them of lute. But \ tr 
parish takes part in the procession of Coipas 
Domini in the Piazza, and 1 had my share 
of the preparations." 
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“ Oh, to be 6ure I When ia it to be ? 
We njiiist all go. Our Kina has been telling 
Florida the gnind sights,—little children 
clreased up like John the Baptist, leading 
lambs. T suppose it’s a great event with 
you.’’ 

Tiie priest shrugged his Bhoulders, an<l 
opened both his liands, so that liis hat slid 
to the floor, bumping and tumbling some 
distance nwny. He recovered it and sat 
dt>M’n again. “It’s on observaiicc.’' he sitid 
eohlly 

“ And shall you bo in t)ic procession ? ” 

*‘i shall be tliere with the other priests of 
rny parish. ” 

“ Deliglitful ! ” cried Mrs. Vervain. “ We 
shall be looking out for you. I shall feel 
grcatl 3 ’ honoured to think I actually know 
some one in the procession. I ’in going to 
give you a little nod. You won’t think it 
very ^\Tong ? ” 

She saved him from the embarrassment he 
might have felt in replying, by an abrupt 
lapse from all apparent intenst iu the 
subject. She turned to her daughter, and 
said, with a querulous accent, “ 1 wish you 
‘would throw' the afghan over ray feet, 
Florida, and make me a little comfortable 
before yon begin your reading this morn* 
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iiig.’* At the same time she feebly disposed 
herself among the sofa cushions on which 
she reclined, and waited for some final 
t^mches from her daughter. Then she said, 
“Ihn just going to close my eyes, but I 
shall hear every word. You are getting a 
beautiful accent, my doar^ I know you are. 
I sliould think Goldoni must have a very 
smooDi, agreeable style; hasn't he now, in 
Italuni ? 

They began to read the comedy ; after 
fifteen or twenty nnnutes, Mrs. Vervain 
opened her eyes and said, “But before you 
conuneiice, Florida, 1 wish you'd play a 
little to get mo <j[uietcd doMm. I feel so 
very flighty. I hii 2 >pose it *8 this sirocco. 
And I believe I ’ll lie down in the next 
room.” 

J^'^loritla foJlow'cd her to repeat the aiTongc- 
ments for her comfort. Then she returned, 
and sitting down at the piano struck with 
a sort of soft finnness a few low soothing 
chords, out of which a lulling melody grew. 
With lier fingera still resting on the keys 
she turned her stately head,^ and glanced 
through the open door at her mother. 

“Don Ippolito,” she asked softly, “is 
thea'e aD 3 rthing in the air of Venice that 
makes people very drowsy ? ” 
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*' 1 have never heanl that, nwlamigoUa/' 

“I woiitler,” continued the young girl 
ahisciitly*’^vhy iny tnothcr waiitb to sleep 
so mucli. 

“P<irl\ax»s she has not rckiovcred from the 
fatigues of the other night,” suggestetl the 
jiriest. 

“ Perbax^s,” said Flui ida, sadly looking 
toward her mother's door. 

iShc iunuid again to the instnimoit, and 
let her fingers wander over the kc'ys, with 
a droox>ing head. Presently she lifted her 
face, and smoothed hack from Ium* temples 
faume straggling tendrils of hair. Witliout 
looking at tho priest slie asked \^'ith the 
chi Id-like blunt ness that cliarac,Un ited h(*r, 
“ Wliy don’t you like to walk in tlie pro- 
cession of Corx>us Domini 1' ” 

Don Ippolito'a colour came and went, 
and he answ’cred evasively, “I have not 
said that I did not like to do so.” 

“No, tJiat is true,” said Florida, lotting 
her tingors drop again on the keys. 

Don Ix>polito rose from the sofa wliorc he 
had been sitting beside Jier wdiile they read, 
and walked the length of the room. 'J'hen 
*he came towards her and Stud meekly, 
“ Madatnigella, I did not mean to repel any 
interest you feel in me. But it was a strange 
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question to a43k a priest, as I remembered I 
was ,when you asked it.” 

“Don’t you always remember tliat?” 
demaiuled tho girl, still without turning her 
head. 

“No; sometimes I arn sufTored to forget 
it,” he said with a tentative accent. 

She did not respond, and he drew a long 
breath, and walked away in silence, l^he 
let her hands fall Into her lap, and sat in an 
attitude of expectation. iVs Don Ippolito 
came near lier agfiin he paused a second 
time. 

“It is in tins house that I forget rny 
prioathood,” ho began, “and it is the 
first of your kindnesm^s that you atiffer me 
to do so, your good mother there, and you. 
How shall 1 repay you ? It cut me to the 
heart that you should ask forgiveness of me 
when you did, though I was hurt by your 
rebuke. Oh, had you not the right to 
rebuke me if I abused the delicate unreserve 
with which you had always treated int ? 
But believe mo I meant no wrong, then.” 

His voice shook, and Florida broke in, 
“You did nothing urrong. It waa I 
was cruel for no cause, ” 

“No, no. You shall not say that,” he 
returned. “ And wliy should I have cared 
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for a fow words, when all your acts had 
expressed a tnist of me that is li)kO heaven 
to iny 80 ifl ? ” 

She turned now and looked at him, and 
lie went on. Ah, I see you do not undcr- 
iitand ! How could you know what it is to 
>«e a priest in this moat unhappy city ? '^I’o 
be haunted by the strict espionage <»f all your 
own class, to be shunned as a spy by all wlio 
are not of it! But you two have not put up 
that barrier which everywhere shuts mo out 
from my kind. You have l»cen willing to 
see tlie man in me, and to let me forget the 
priest.’* 

“ I do not know wliat to say to you, Don 
Ippolito. I am only a foreigner, a girl, and 
1 am very igiiorant of these things,” said 
Florida with a slight alarm. “ I am afraid 
that you may be saying what you ^viJl be 
sorry for.” 

** Oh, never ! Do not fear for me if I am 
frank with you. It is iny refuge from 
despair.” 

The passionate vibration of bis voifc 
increased, as if it must break in tears. 8he 
glanced towanls the other room with a little 
movement or stir. 

“Ah, you needn’t be afraid of listening 
to me ! ” cried the pnest bitterly. 
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“I 'will not wake her,” said Florida 
calmly, aft**r an instant. 

“ S(‘o how yon speak the thing y mean, 
fihvays, alwayn, always ! You could not deny 
that you meant to wake her, for you Iiave the 
life-hmg habit of the truth. Do know 
what it is to have the life-long Isahit of a 
lie? It is to be a priest. Do you know 
wdiat it is to sceni, to say, to do, the thing 
5 'ou are not, think not, will not? To leave 
wliat you believe unspoken, what you will 
undone, wliat you are unknown? It is to 
bo a priest I ” 

I,»on Ippolito spoke in Italian, and he 
uttered the^e words in a voice cai'efully 
guarded from every listener but tlie one 
before his fae,o. ** l>o ^CIll know what it is 
when such a nioineut as this comes, and you 
would ding aw'ay the whole fabric of false¬ 
hood that has clothed your life—do you 
know what it is to keep still so much of it as 
will help you to uninn-sk silently and secretly ? 
11 is to lx; a priest ! 

llis voice had lost its vclicmenco, and his 
maimer was strangely subdued and cold. 
The sort of gentle apithy it expressed, to- 
gothcr with a ceriain sad, impersonal sdr- 
prise at tlie difference between his own and 
the happier fortune with wliich ho con- 
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trasterl it, wns more touching tliaii oJiy 
tragic demonstration. 

Aa if fiiie felt the fascination of the pathos 
which slio could not fully fnnxlyse, the young 
girl sat silent. After a tune, in w'hich she 
seemed to be trying to think it all out, she 
asked in a low, deep murmur; Why did 
you become a priest, then ? ” 

“It is a long story,said J)oii Jppolito. 
“ I will ruft trouble you with it now^ Some 
other time.’’ 

“Xo; now,” answered Florida, in Kng- 
lirii. “If you hate so to be a priest, J 
can’t understand why you should have 
allowed yourself to become oi^e. \\'c should 
be very unh:ij)py if we could not respect 
you,—not trust you as w'o Ime done ; and 
how could W'e, if w^c knew 3'ou were not true 
to yourself in being Avhat you are ?'' 

“Mttdainigella,” said the priest, never 
dared believe that I was in the smallest 
thing neceseary to your Jiappiness. Is it 
true, then, that you care for my being 
rather this than tiiat? That you are in the 
least grieved by any wrong of mine ? ” 

“I scarcely know w'hat you mean. Ilow 
could we help being grieved by what you 
have said to me ? ” 

“ Thanks; but why do you care wdiether 
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a priest f)f my church loves hia calling or 
not,—you, a Protestant? It is that you 
are sorry for mo as an unhappy is it 

not ? ” 

“ Ves; it is that au<I more. I am no 
Catholic*, hut wo are l>oth Christians "— 

I>on TppoHto gave the faintest movement 
of hia abouldera. 

-“and I cannot endure to think of your 

doing th»5 things yon must do as a priest, 
and yet hating to be a priest. It is ter¬ 
rible ! 

“Are all the priests of your faith de¬ 
votees ? ” 

“They cannot he. Hut are none of yours 
so?” 

“Oh, God forbid that I should say that. 
I have known real saints among them. I’hat 
friend of mine in Padua, of whom I once 
told you, bec.ame such, and died an angel 
fit for Paradise. And I suppose that my 
poor uncle is a saint, too, in his way.” 

“Your uncle? A priest? You have 
never mentioned him to Uo.” 

‘ ‘ No, ” said Don Ippolito. After a certain 
pause he began abruptly, “We are of ^^he 
people, my family, and in each generation 
we have sought to honour our blood by 
devoting one of the race to the Church. 
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When I was a I used to divert myself 

by making little iigurcs out of wood and 
pasteboaid, and I drew nido copies of the 
pictures I saw at church. We lived in tlie 
liouse wliere I liv^e now, and where I was 
})orn, and my inotlior let me play in the 
small chamber where I now have my forgo ; 
it was anciently the oratory of the noble 
family that occupied the whole palace, I 
contrived an altar at one end of it; 1 stuck 
my pictures about the walls, and I ranged 
the puppets in the order of worshippers on 
the floor ; then I played at saying mass, and 
preaclicd to them all day long. 

My mother was a widow. She used to 
watch me with tears in her eyes. At lost, 
one day, she broiigljt iriy uncle to see me; I 
remember it all far better than yesterday. 
* Is it not the will of God ? ’ she asked. My 
uncle called me to him, and asked mo 
wlietlier I should like to be a priei-t in go^xl 
earnest, when I grew up ? * iSiiall I then be 

able to make as many little figures as I like, 
and to paint pictures, and earve an 
like that in your church ? ’ I demanded. 
My uncle answered tiiat I should have real 
Rien and women to prcacli to, as he ha*!, 
and would not that l>e much hner ? In my 
heart I did not think so, for I did not care 
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for that part of it; 1 only liked to preach to 
my puppoia because 1 had made them. But 
I said, * Oh yes,* aa children do. «! kept on 
contriving the toys that 1 played with, and 
I grew used to hearing it told among rny 
uiatca and about the neighbourhood that I 
was to be a priest; I caiuiot reinenibor any 
other talk with iny niuthor, and I do not 
kno^v how or when it was decided. When¬ 
ever 1 thought of tlie matter, I thought, 
* That will be very well. ^J'he priests have 
very little to do, and tiiey gain a great deal 
of money with their masses; and I shall be 
able to malic whatever I like.* I only con¬ 
sidered the odico then as a means to giutify 
the passion that has nlu;jys filled my soul 
for inventiona and works of iue<.haiucal skill 
and ingenuity. My inclinatiou was purely 
secular, but I was as inevitably becoming a 
priest as if I had been Ikiiii to bo one.’* 

“But you were not forced? Tliere was 
no pressure upon you ? ” 

“Ko, there was inf rely an absence, so far 
as they were conceited, of any other idea. 
I think they meant justly, and assurrily 
they meant kindly by me. I grew in yeara, 
and the time came when I was to begin my 
studies. It was my uncle’s influence that 
placed me in the fcJeminaiy of the Salute, 
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and there I repaid his cal'® by the utmost 
diligence. Ilut it was not the theological 
studies thUt I loved, it was the inatliematics 
and their pmctical application, and among 
tlio classics I loved best the poets and the 
historians. Yes, 1 can see that I was always 
a mundane spirit, and some of those in 
charge of rnc at once divined it, I think. 
They used to take ns to walk,—you have 
seen the little crc^aturcs in their priests’ 
gowns, which they put on ■when they enter 
the school, with a couple of young priests at 
the head of the file,—and once, for an un' 
common pleasure, they took us to the 
Arsenal, and let us sec the shipyards and 
the museum. You know the wonderful 
things that are there: the Hags and tlie 
guns captured from the Turks ; the strange 
weapons of all devices ; the famous suits of 
armour. I came back half-crapsod; I wept 
that I must leave the place. But I set to 
work the best I could to carve out in -wood 
an invention which the model of one of the 
antique galleys had suggested to me. They 
found it,—nothing can be concealed outside 
of your own breast in such a school,—and 
'they carried me -with my contrivance before 
the superior. He looked kindly but gravely 
at me: ‘My son,’ said he, ‘do you wish to 
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be a priest?' 'Surely, reverend father,* 1 
answered in alann, ‘ why not ? * ‘ Jiecaiise 

these things are not for priedts. Their 
til oughts must be upon other things. Con- 
Kiijer well of it, my son, w'hile there is yet 
time,’ he said, and he addressed me a long 
and serious discourse upon the life on which 
I was to enter. He was a just and con¬ 
scientious and alTeciionato. nun ; but every 
word fell like burning fire in rny heart. At 
the ond, he took my poor plaything, and 
thrust it down among the coals of his 
araldino. It made the scaldino smoke, and 
he bade me carry it out with me, and so 
turned again to his book. 

“jMy rnotlier was by this time dead, but 
1 could hardly have geme to her, if she had 
still been living. ‘ These tilings are not for 
priests 1 ’ kept repeating itself night and day 
in iny brain. I was in despair, I was in a 
fury to see my uncle. I poured out my heai t 
to him, and tried to make him undei’sta.nd 
the illusions and vain hopes in which 1 had 
lived. He received coldly my sorrow and 
the reproaches which 1 did not spare him; 
he bade me consider my inclinations as 
many temptations to be overcome for the 
good of my soul and the glory of God. He 
warned me against the scandal of attempting 
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to witlidiaw now from the j>ath markeil out 
for me. 1 said that I uevei* would bo a 
priest. ‘And what will you do ? * lie asked. 
Alas! what could 1 do ? I went back to 
niy prison, and in duo course I beemne a 
juiest. 

“]t w^aa not without sufllcient w'aming 
that 1 took one order after anotlier, but niy 
uncle’s w ords, ‘ What will you do 't ' made 
mo deaf to these admonitionB. All that is 
now past. I no longer resent nor hate; 1 
seem to have lost the pow'er; but tlioso w^ere 
days wlicn iny soul was filled wutli bitter- 
ncsB. Something of this must have showed 
itself to those who liad me in their cliarge. 
1 have heard that at one time my superiors 
had grave doubts whetlicr 1 ought to be 
allowed to take orders. My examination, in 
which the diiliculties of the saocnlotal life 
were brought before me with the greatest 
clcamesa, W'as severe; I do not kuow^ how' 
I passed it; it must liave been in giuco to 
my uncle. I spent the next ten days in a 
convent, to meditate upon the step I was 
about to take. Poor helpless, friendless 
w^retch I Modaniigella, even yet I cannot 
see how I W'aa to blame, tliat I came forth 
and received the first of the holy orders, and 
in‘their time the second and the tliird. 
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“I was a i^riest, but no more a priest at 
heart than Ihos^e Venetian conscripts, whom 
ymi saw carried away last week, are’’Austrian 
soldiers. I was bound, as they are bound, 
by nn inexorable and inevitable law. 

“ Vou have asked me why I became a 
priest. Perhaps I have not told you why, 
but I have told you how—I liave givow you 
the slight outward evcuits, not tlie processes 
of n^y mind—and that is all that I can do. 
If the guilt was mine, I have sufTered for it. 
If it was not mine, still 1 have suffered for 
it. Some ban seems to have rested upon 
whatever I have attempted. My work—oh, 
r know it well enough !—has all been cursed 
with futility^; my labours are miserable 
failures or contemptible successes. I have 
had my uuselliah dreams of blessing man¬ 
kind by some great discovery or invention ; 
but my life has been barren, barren, barren ; 
and save for the kindness that 1 have known 
in this house, and tliat would not let me 
despair, it would now be without hope.*' 

He ceased, and the girl, who had listened 
with her proud looks transfigured to an aspect 
of grieving pity, fetched a long sigh. “ C 
I am soiTy for you ! ” she said, more sony 
than I know how to tell. But you must not 
lose courage, you must not give up ! ” 
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l>ftu l]>pt»lito reaiinied with a melancholy 
srnilo. “There are doubtless tcinptfitions 
enough to%e false under the beat of conditions 
in this world. But something I do not 
know what or whom ; perhaps no mure iiiy 
uncle or my mother tliau J, for they were 
only as the pai^t had made them cau.scd me 
to begin l>y living a lie, do you not jscm: V ’* 

“ Yes, yes,” reluctantly assented the girl, 
“I’erhaps—who knows ?--that is why no 
good has come of me, nor can come. My 
uncle’s I>icty and repute Itavc always bitii 
my eilicient help. Ho is the piineipul pru ht 
of the church to which 1 am attached, and 
be has had inliiiite patience with me. My 
umbilion and iny attempted iiiveutionri aiv a 
scandal to him, for he is a priest of those 
like the Holy Bather, who believe that all 
the wickedness of the modern world has 
come from the devices ot science ; my indif¬ 
ference to tlie things of religi<ui is a terror 
and a soitow to him which he cond>aU uitlj 
prayers and penances. lie st«arves himself 
and goes cold and faint that (rod n ay have 
mercy and turn my heart to the thbigs on 
which his own is fixctl. He loves my soul, 
but not me, and we are scarcely friends.** 
Florida continued to look at him with 
steadfast, compassionate eyes, “It seems 

M 
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very atran^'e, almost like some dream,'’ felie 
murmured, “that you should he sayhig all 
this to me, Di u Ipj)olito, and I dd not know 
wliy I should have asked you anytiiing.” 

’J'ho pity of this virginal hofu t ujust have 
b<‘eii very sweet to the man on wJjoni she 
looked it. Ilia eyes worshipped her, as ho 
answered her devoutly, “It Wfis due to the 
trutli in you tliat 1 should seem to you what 
1 am.’’ 

“Indeed, you make me asShamed ! ” slie 
<ined witJi a Idusli. “It Avas sellish of me 
to ask you to speak. And ikav, after what 
you have toUl me, 1 am so helpless and 1 
know so very little that 1 don’t umlcrstand 
how to eomfort or encourage you. But 
surely yon (ran somehow In Ip yourself. Are 
men, that seem so strong and ahle, just as 
powerless as women, after all, when it comes 
to real trouble ? Is a man ”— 

“ I cannot answer. I am only a priest,” 
Hiiid I>un Ippolito coldly, letting hia eves 
drop to the gown that fell about him like a 
Avomau's skirt, 

“Yes, but a priest should be a man,, and 
so much more ; a priest ”— 

i)on Ippolito shrugged his shouldere. 

“No, no!” cried the girl, “Your own 
schemes have all failed, you say; then 
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why do you not think of becoming a jvriest 
in reality, ^lud gt'tting tlio good tlxerc nmat 
}jc iTj suoh a cfilliiig? It is singular that I 
sliould venture to say Hueh a tiling to you., 
arid it must seoin iircsuiuptuoua and ridicu¬ 
lous for Jiio, a .T’riitestant—but our ways aro 
so di/fcient.*’—SIio paubo<l, colouiingdeeply, 
then otuitrolled lierself, and aflded withguive 
eouipobun-, “If you were to pray ”- ~ 

“'Fo what, inadainigclla? ” asked tlie. 
priest, sadly, 

“To w'liat ! ” slie oehood, oiuojing her 
ejes full ujion him, “To <lod ! *’ 

l>ori Ijipolito made* no answer, lie let his 
I’.ead fall so low' upon his hi east that she 
Could see the eaeerdotal tonsure. 

“ You must (*\cuse me,*'she said, biushing 
again. “1 did not mean to wound your 
feelings as a ('at)iolic. I have been very 
bold ainl intiusive. I ougiit to have 
remembered that people of yvmr CJnircb 
have dillei’ent ideas—that the SJiints "— 

Don Ippolito looked up with pensive 
irony. 

“ Uh, the poor saints ! 

**I don't understand you,** said Florida, 
very gravely. 

“I mean that I l>eliev’^o in the saints ns 
little as you.** 
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** Unt you believe in your Qnirch ? ” 

“ J have no Ghureh.” 

There a biliMice in which Don Ippolito 
again drojiped his head upon his }>rea.st. 
Florida leaned forwanl in her eagerness, and 
iniirinnrcd, Yon believe in God? 

The priest lifted hia eyes and looked at 
her l^eseechingly. “1 do not know,” ho 
whispered. 

She met his giize with one of dumb 
hewildennent. At last she said, “Sonie- 
iitnes yt*u baptize little children and receive 
them into the church in the name of CJod ? ” 
Yes.” 

“ Foor Croat uros come to you and <:jonfe'^s 
tlieir sins, and you ahsolve llietn, or order 
them to do penances ? 

“Yes.*' 

“And sometimes when people are d}ing 
you must stand by their death-bods and 
give them the last com.olations of religion 

“It is true.” 

“ Oil I ” moaned the girl, and fixed on Don 
Ipp<dito a long lw)k of wonder and reproacii, 
winch he met with eyes of silent angi :sh. 

“It is terrible, madamigella/’ he said, 
rising. “I know it. 1 would fain have 
lived single-heartedly, for I think I was 
made so ; but now you see how black and 
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deadly a lio iny life is. It is worse tlian ytni 
c-oidd hav^‘ iinnginod, is it not ? It is woj-se 
tlian llic life of the crindU-.st InL^ot, for Iji- at 
l^'ast believes in himself.” 

** Worse, far A\orse ! ” 

“ lint at h’n.st,dcar yonimlady,” ho went on 
piteously, “ believe inc that T Imvo the grace 
1o abhor myself ]t i& not much, it is very, 
very littl<i, but it is somolhiitg. J>o not 
whollv eoudcrnn me ! ” 

mf 

‘‘Condemn? Oh, I am &ony for yon 
with my ulnde In'art. Ojdy, vhy must yon 
t^dl me all this’ 2S\), no; ><»u are iu»t to 
]>lame, I made yun speak ; I niad*- 3 '<*ii j)nl 
^(iur^^clf to shame.” 

“ Not that, dearest inadarnige]la. I v\<mld 
niisay nothing now, if I conlJ, nnlesd to take 
away the pain I have given you. It has 
been more a relief than a Hhaino to Jaave all 
tin’s known to you ; and cMui if y<m should 
<b’spisc me ”— 

“ I don't despise you ; that isn't f<;r me ; 
but ob, 1 wish tliat I could help fi u ! ” 

Don Ippolito shook his licad. “ Vou can¬ 
not help me; but I thank you for your 
compassion ; I shiill never forgot it.” He 
lingered irresolutely with his bat in his 
hand. “ Shall wc go on with the reading, 
madamigella ? ” 
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“ No, we will not read any more to-day,” 
ahe answered. 

“ Then I rcdieve you of the disturbance, 
madamigoUa/' he said ; and after a inoment*s 
hesitation he bowed sadly and went. 

8 ho mechanically foliow'ed him to the 
door, with some little gestures and move¬ 
ments of a desire to kcej) him from going, 
yet let him go, and so turned back and sat 
dowm w'ith her hands resting noiseless on 
the keys of the piano* 
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XI. 

T he next wioniing Don Ippolito did not 
come, but in the afternoon the post¬ 
man brought a letter for Mrs, Vervain, 
couched in the priest's English, begging her 
indulgence until after the day of CJorpus 
Christi, up to which time, he said, he should 
hii too occupied for his visits of ordinary. 

This letter reminded Mrs. Vervain that 
they had not seen Mr. Ferris for three days, 
anti she sent to ask him to dinner. But he 
returned an excuse, and he was not to be 
had to breakfast the next morning for the 
asking. He was in open rebellion. Mrs. 
Vervain had herself rowed to the consular 
landing, and sent up her gondolier with 
another invitation to dinner. 

The painter appeared on the balcony in 
the linen blouse which he wore at his work, 
and looked down with a frown on the smib 
ing face of Mrs. Vervain for a moment with¬ 
out speid^ing* Then, ** 111 come,'* be said 
gloomOy, 
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**Como with mCf then/' returned Mrs. 
Vervain. 

** I shall have to keep you waiting/* 

“ I don't mind that. You *11 be ready in 
five minutes.** 

FUuicla met the painter with such gentle¬ 
ness that he felt his resentment to have 
been a stupid caprice for wliich there w’as 
no ground in the world, lie tried to recall 
his fading sense of outrage, but he found 
nothing in his mind but penitence. The 
sort of distrauglit humility with which she 
behaved gave her a novel fascination. 

The dinner %vas good, as Mra. Vervain*s 
dinners always W'ero, and there was a com¬ 
pliment to the painter in the presence of a 
favourite dish. When ho saw tliis, “ Well, 
Mrs. Vervain, what is it?’* he asked. 
** You needn’t pretend that you’re treating 
me so well for nothing. You want some¬ 
thing. ” 

** We want nothing but that you should 
not neglect your friends. We have been 
utterly deserted for three or four days. Don 
Ippolito has not been here either; he 
has some eiccuse; he has to get ready for 
Corpus Christ!. He’s going to be in the 
procession/* 

Is he to appear with his flying-machinej 
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or his portable diiiing-table, or his automatic) 
camera ? ” 

“For fiiiame ! ** cried Hi’s. Vervain, beatn* 
ing reproach. Florida’s face clouded, and 
Ferris made haste to say that he did not 
know these inventions w^ere sacred, and that 
he hfwl no wish to blaspheme them. 

“You know well enough M’hat I meant,” 
answered Mrs. Vervain. “And now we 
want you to get us a window to look out on 
the procession.” 

“ Oh, that V what you want, is it ? I 
thouglit you merely wanted me not to neglect 
my friends.” 

“Well, do you call that neglecting 
them ? ” 

“Mrs. Vervain, Mrs. Vervain I What a 
mind you have ! Is there anything else you 
want ? Me to go witli you, for o;tainple ? ” 

“We don’t insist. You con take us to 
the window and leave us, if you like.” 

“This clemency is indeed unexpected,” 
replied Ferris. “ I ’in really quite unworthy 
of it.” 

He waa going on with the boilinage 
customary between Mrs. Vervain and him* 
self, M'hen Florida protested,— 

Mother, X think we abuse Mr. Ferris’s 
kindness.” 
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‘*I know it, my dear—I know it,” cheer¬ 
fully assented Mrs. Vervain, ** It’s perfectly 
shocking. But what are we to do? We 
must abuse Romebod^^a kindness. 

** We had better stay at home. I *d much 
rather not go,” said the girl, tremulously. 

“Why, Miss ’V^ervain,” said Ferris, 
gravely, “ I *m very sorry if you’ve mis¬ 
understood my joking. I Ve never yet seen 
the procession to advantage, and I ^d like 
very much to look on with you. ” 

He could not tell whether she was grateful 
for his words or annoyed. She resolutely 
said no more, hut her mother took up the 
strain and discoursed long upon it, arrang¬ 
ing all the i)articular3 of their meeting and 
going together. Ferris was a little piq^ued, 
and began to wonder why Miss Vervain did 
not stay at liome if she did not want to go. 
To be sure, she went everywhere with her 
mother, but it was strange, with her 
habitual \doleut submissiveness, that she 
should have said anything in opposition to 
her mother's wish or purpose. 

After dinner, Mrs. Vervain frankly ,;|vith- 
drew for her nap, and Florida seem^ to 
make a little haste to take some sewing in 
her hand, and sat down with the air of a 
woman willing to detain her visitor. Ferris 
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wa8 not such a stoic as not to be dimly 
flattered by this, but he whs too much of a 
man to fully aware how great an advance 
it might Bftcni, 

I suppose we shall see most of the 
priests of Venice, and what they are like* In 
the procession to-iriorrow,^’ she said, 
you reincrnlMjr speaking to me about iwicsts 
the other day, Mr. Ferris ? ” 

“ Yes, I remember it very well. I think 
I overdid it; and I couldn’t perceive after¬ 
wards that I had shown any motive but a 
desire to make trouble for Don Ippolito.^^ 

“ I never thought that,*’ answered Fhrida, 
seriously, “ What you said was true, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

Yes, it was and it wasn’t, and I don’t 
know that it differed from anything else iu 
the world, in that respect. It is true that 
there is a great distrust of the priests 
amongst the Italians. The young men hate 
them—or think they do—or say they do. 
Most educated men in middle life are 
materialists, and of course unfriendly to the 
priests. There are even women who are 
sceptical about religion. But I suspect that 
the largest number of all those who talk 
loudest agmnst the priests are really subject 
to them. You must consider how very inti- 
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matoly they are bound up with every family 
in the most solemn relations of life,” 

“ I)o you thinli the priests arc'generally 
bad men ? ” asked the young girl shyly. 

“ 1 don't, indeed. 1 don*t see how things 
could hruig together if it u^cro so. There 
must be a great basis of sincerity and. good¬ 
ness in them, when all is said and done. It' 
seems to me tliat at the worst they’re 
merely pi*ofessional people—poor fellows 
who have gone into the Ohurcli for a living. 
Yoil know it isn’t often now that tlic sons 
of noble families take orders ; the priests ore 
mostly of humble origin ; not that they Ve 
necessarily the worse for that; the patri¬ 
cians used to be just as bad in another 
way. ” 

“ T wonder,” said Florida, with her head 
on one side, considering her seam, **why 
there is always something so dreadful to us 
in the idea of a priest. ” 

“ They do seem a kind of alien ci*catitre 
to us PiNotostants. I can’t make out 
whether they sceiii so to Catholics, or not. 
But we have a repugnance to all darned 
people, haven’t we ? And a priest is a man 
under sentence of death to the natural ties 
between himself and the human raee^ He 
is dei^ to ns. 'Diat makes him dreadfnL 
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The apoctre of our deareat friend, father or 
mother^ would be terrible. And yet," 
adde<l F*"ris, muaingly, ‘‘a nuu ieu’t ter¬ 
rible." 

Ko," answered the girl, tliat'» because 
a woman’s life even in the world seems to 
be a constant giving up. No, a nun isn’t 
unnatural, but a priest is." 

She was silent for a time, in whi(di she 
sewed swiftly; then site suddenly dropped 
her work into her lap, and pressing it down 
with both hands, she asked, ** Do you 
believe that priests themselves arc ever 
sceptical about religion ?" 

** 1 suppose it must happen now and then. 
In the best days of the Church it was a 
fashion to <loubt, you know. I’ve often 
wanted to ask our friend Don Ippolito some¬ 
thing about these mattei’s, but 1 didn’t see 
how it could be managed.” FeiTis did not 
note the change that passed over Florida’s 
face, and he continued. *^Onrac(]uaintaace 
hasn’t become so intimate as -f hoped it 
might. But you only get to a certain point 
with Italians. They like to meet you on 
the street; maybe they haven’t any in¬ 
doors.” 

Yes, it must sometimes happen, as you 
say/* replied Florida, with a quick sigh, 
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re^^erting to the begiiiumg of Fertis’s 
answer. *'But is it any worse for a false 
priest thoii for a hypocritical mink .or ? ” 

“It’s bad enough for either, but it’s 
worse for the priest. You see, Miss Ver¬ 
vain, a minister doesn't set up for so much. 
He doosji’t protend to forgive us our sins, 
and he doesn’t ask us to confess them ; he 
doesn’t offer us the veritable body and 
blood ill the sacrament, and lie doean^t bear 
allegiance to the visible and tangible vice¬ 
gerent of Christ upon eartli. A Jiypocritical 
parson may be absurd ; but a sceptical priest 
is tragical.” 

“Yes, 0 yes, I see,” murmured the girl, 
with a grie\dng face. “ Are they always to 
blame for it ? They must be induced, some¬ 
times, to enter tlie Chinch liefoi’e they’ve 
seriously tliought about it, and tlieii don’t 
know how to escape from the path that has 
been marked out for them from their child' 
hood. Should you think such a priest as 
tliat vras to blame for being a sceptic f ” she 
asked very earnestly. 

“No,” said Ferris, with a smile at^her 
seriousness, “ 1 should think such a 
as that was to blame lor being a priest.” 

“ Shouldn't you be very sorry for him t *’ 
pursued Florida, still more solemnly. 
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should indeed, if I liked him. If 1 
didii*t, I’m afraid 1 shouldn’t,” said Ferris; 
but he saw that his levity jaiTed upon lier. 
“ Come, Miss Ven^airi, you *re not going to 
look at those fat monks and sleek priests in 
tlie procession to-morrow as so many incor¬ 
porate tragedies, ore you ? You ’ll spoil my 
pleasure if you do. I daresay they ’ll he all 
of them devout believers, accepting every- 
tiling, down to the oninialcula in the holy 
water. ” 

“ If yow were that kind of a priest,” per¬ 
sisted the girl, without heeding his jests, 
“ what should you tlo ? ” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know. I can’t 
imagine it. Why,” he continued, ‘‘think 
what a helpless creature a priest is in every* 
thing but his piiestliood—more helpless 
than a woman, even. The only thing he 
could do would be to leave the Church, and 
how could he do that ? He’s m the world, 
but he isn’t q/* it, and I don’t see what he 
could do with it, or it with him. If an 
Italian priest were to leave the Church, even 
the liberals, who distrust him now, would 
despise him still more. Do you know that 
they have a pleasant fashion of calling the 
Protestant converts apostates? The first 
tiling for such a priest would be eiclle. Bat 
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1 ’ll! not Bupposably the kind of priest you 
mean, and 1 don^t think just such a priest 
supposable. 1 dai-csay if a priest found 
hiinself drifting into doubt, he'd try to 
avoid the disagreeable subject, and, if he 
couldn’t, he’d philosophise it some way, 
and wouldn’t lot his scepticism worry him,” 
“ ’'I’lien you mean that they haven’t oon- 
Bciences like us ? ” 

“ They have ooiiscionccs, hut not like us. 
The Italians are kinder people than we are, 
but they ’re not so just, and 1 should say 
that tboy don’t tliink truth the chief goorl 
of life. They believe there are ideasauter 
and bettor things. Perhaps they ’re right. ” 
“ No, no \ you don’t believe that, you 
know you don’t,” said Florida, anxiously. 
And you haven’t answered iny question. ” 

“ (ih yes, I have. I’ve told you it w'asn't 
a supposable cose. ” 

But suppose it was.” 

‘•Well, if I must/” answered Ferris with 
a laugh. With my unfortunate bringing 
up, 1 couldn’t say less than that such a man 
ought to get out of his priesthood any 
hazard. He should cease to be a priest, if 
it hhn kindred, friends, good fame, 
country, everything. 1 donH* see bow there 
can be any living in such a lie, Uiongh I 
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know there is. In all reason^ it onght to 
cat the soul out of a man, and leave him 
helpless t8 do or be any sort of good. But 
there seems to be something, 1 don’t know 
what it is, that is above all reason of ours, 
something that saves each of us for good in 
spite of the bad that’s in us. It's very 
good practice, for a man who wants to bo 
modest, to come and live in a Latin country. 
He learns to suspect his own topping virtues, 
and to be lenient to the novel comhinatious 
of right and wrong that he sees. But as for 
our insupposable priest—yes, I should say 
decidedly he ought to get out of it by all 
means.” 

Florida foil back in her chair with an 
aspect of such relief as comes to one from 
confirmation on an important point. She 
passed her hand over the sewing in her lap, 
but did not speak. 

Ferris went on, with a doubting look at 
her, for he had been shy of introducing Bon 
Ippolito’s name since the day on the ^wta, 
and he did not know what effect a recurrenoe 
to him in this talk uii|^t havO« 
often wondered if our own derieal friaiid 
weto not a Httle shidey in lidb M|h* I don’t 
think nature meant him for a ^ 

idwaiys strikes me as an extrmdy secular- 

K 
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minded person. I doubt if he’s ever put the 
question whether he is what he professes to 
be, squaroly to himself—^he’s sueh a mere 
dreamer.” 

Florida changed her posture slightly, and 
looked down at her semng. She asked, 
'^But shouldn’t you abhor him if he were a 
sceptical priest ? ” 

Ferris shrugged his shoulders. *‘0h, I 
don’t find it such an easy matter to abhor 
people. It would be interesting,” he con> 
tioued musingly, **to have such a dreamer 
waked up, once, and suddenly confronted 
with what ho recognised as perfect truthfub 
ness, and couldn’t help contrasting himself 
with. But it would be a little cruel.” 

Would you rather have him left as ho 
w^as?” asked Florida, lifting her eyes to his. 

a moralist, no; as a humanitarian, 
yes, Miss Vervain. He’d be much happier 
as he was,” 

Wliat time ought we to be ready for you 
to-morrow 7 ” demanded the girl in a tone of 
decision. 

*'We ought to be in the Piassa by 
o’dock,”said Ferris, carelessly accepting 
change of subject; and he told her of his 
plan for seeing the procession from a window 
of the Old Procuratie* 
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* 

When he rose to go, he said lightly, 
** Perhaps, after all, we way see the typo of 
tra^cal ^firiest we ’vo been talking about* 
Who can tell ? I say his nose will be red.*’ 

“ Perhaps,” answered Florida, with un¬ 
heeding gravity. 
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xn. 

T he day was one of those which can com© 
to the world only in early June at 
Venice. The heaven was without a cloud, 
but a blue haze imide m^^stery of tlie horizon 
where the lagoon and sky mot unseen. The 
breath of the sea bathed in fresliness tlie dty 
at whose feet her tides sparkled and slept* 
Tho great s(£uare of St. Mark W'as irons- 
formed from a mai*t, from a salon, to a 
temple. The shops under the colonnades 
that enclose it upon three sides ware dint; 
the before which the circles of idle 

coffee-drinkers and sherbet-eaters ordinarily 
spread out into the Piazza, were repressed 
to the limits of their own doors; the stands 
of the water-venders, the boskets of those 
tl^at sold oranges 01 Palermo and black 
cherries of Padua, had vaniahed from 
base of the cbtlrch ol St. Mark, which wl£k 
its dim splendour of mosaics and its carrai 
luxury of pillar and arch and ffnial rose Pke 
the high-altar; ine&bly rich and beautiful. 
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of the vaster temple whose enolosuro it com- 
pleted. Before it stood the three great red 
fbg-staflTs^like painted tapers before an altar, 
and from them hutig the Austrian flags of 
red and white, and yellow and black. 

In the middle of ilie sr^nare stood the 
Austrian military band, motionless, encircling 
their leader with hla gold>headed staff up¬ 
lifted. During the night a liglit colonnade 
of wood, roofed with blue cloth, had been 
put up around the inside of the Fiasssa, 
and under tills now paused the long pomp 
of the ecclesiastical procession—the priests 
of all tlie Venetian churches in their richest 
vestments, followed in their order by yhe- 
cMm, in white sandals and gay robes, with 
caps of scarlet, white, green, and blue, who 
boro huge painted candles and silken ban* 
ners displaying the symbol or the portrait 
of the titular saints of the several churches, 
and supported the canopies under which 
the host of each was elevated. Before the 
clergy went a company of Austrian aoldierB, 
and behind the facchini came ^ long army 
of religious societies, chaiity-schodl hof» in 
umforms, old paupers in holiday dress, little 
x^Jced archills with shepherds* crooks aatd 
bits of fleece idiont their loiiia like John the 
Baptist in the Wild^mes8« Utile girls with 
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angels* wings and crowns, the monks of the 
various orders, and civilian penitents of all 
sorts in cloaks or dress-coats, hooiled or 
bareheaded, and carrying each a lighted 
taper. The corridors under the Imperial 
Palace and the New and Old Proenratie 
were packed with spectators; from every 
window up and down the fronts of the 
palaces gay stuffs were Hung; the startled 
doves of St. Mark perched u])on the coniices, 
or fluttered uneasily to and fro above the 
crowd. 

The baton of the l>and leader descended 
with a crash of martial music, the priests 
chanted, the charity-boys sang shrill, a vast 
noise of shuffling feet arose, mixed with the 
foliage-tike rustling of the sheets of tinsel 
attached to the banners and candles in the 
procession ; the whole strange, gorgeous pic¬ 
ture came to life. 

After all her plans and prexm rations, Mrs. 
Vervain had not felt well enough that mOiti- 
ing to come to the spectacle which she had 
counted so much upon seeing, but slie had 
therefore insisted the more that her daught^ 
should go, and Farris now stood with Florki^ 
idone at a window in the Old Procuratia. 

what do you think. Miss Ver¬ 
vain?” he asked, when thdr senses had 
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somewhat accustomed themselves to the noise 
of the procession; ^'do yon say now that 
Venice is <too gloomy a city to have ever liad 
any possibility of gaiety in !icr ? 

“I nentr said that/* answered Florida, 
opening her eyes upon him. 

“Neither did I/* returned Ferris, **bnt 
I've often thought it, and 1 not sure now 
but I *m right. There *s something extremely 
melancholy to me in all this. I don’t care 
so much for what one may call the deplorable 
superstition expressed in the spectacle, but 
the more splendid sight and the music are 
enough to make one shed tears. 1 don’t 
know anything more affecting except a pro¬ 
cession of lantern-lit gondolas and barges on 
the Grand Canal. It’s phantaamaL It’s 
the spectral resurrection of the old dea4l 
forms into the present. It’s not even the 
ghost, i^b’s the corpse, of other ages that’s 
hannting Venice. The city ought to have 
been destroyed by Napoleon when he de¬ 
stroyed the Republic, and thrown overboard 
—St. Mark, Winged Lion, BuCentaur, and 
alL There is no land like America for true 
diieerfulness and light-heartedness. Think 
of OUT Fourth of Julys and our State Fairs. 
SelaL 1 ” 

Ferris looked into the serious Ikce 
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with twinkling eyoE. He liked to embarraas 
her gravity with his antic speeches, and 
enjoyed her endeavonrs to hnd an earnest 
meaning in them, and her evident trouble 
when she oould find none. 

“I’m curious to know how our friend 
will look,” he began again, as he arranged 
the cushion on the window-sill for Florida’s 
greater comfort in watching the spectacle, 

“ but it won’t be an‘'easy matter to pick him 
out in this masquerade, 1 fancy. Candle* 
carrying, as well os the oilier acts of devotion, 
seems ratlier out of character with Don 
Ippolito, and 1 can’t imagine his putting 
much soul into it. However, very few of 
'the clergy appesar to do that. Look at those 
holy men with their eyes to the wind ! 
They are '^^ondering who is the bella bionda 
at the window here.” 

Florida listened to his persifiage^ith an 
air of sad distraction. She was intent upon 
the procession as it approached from the 
other side of the Piazza, aud she replied at 
random to his comments on the different 
bodies that formed it. ^ 

“ It *B Tety hard to dadde which are .my 
favourites,” he continued, surveying the 
long column through an opera-glaas. ** My 
religioua disadvantages have been such that 
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I don’t care much for pdeata or monks, or 
young John the Baptists, or small female 
Cherubini, ^ut I do like little charity boys 
with voices of plus and needles and hair out 
d la dcad-rabbit. 1 should like, if it were 
consistent with the consular dignity, to go 
down and rub their heads. 1 ’m fond, also, 
of old charity-boys, I find. Those paupers 
make one in love with destitute and depend* 
ent ago, by tlieir aspect of trresponaible 
enjoyment. See how briskly each of them 
topples along on the log that be hasn’t got 
in the grave ! How attractive likowiso are 
the chdlian devotees in those imperishable 
dress-coats of theirs I Observe their high 
collars of the era of the Holy Alliance—they 
and their fathers and their grandfathers 
before them have worn those dress-coats; 
in a hundred years from now their posterity 
will keep holiday in them.. I should like to 
know the elixu* by which the dres^-coats of 
civil employes render themselves immortal* 
Those penitents in the cloaks and cowls are 
not bad, either, Miss Terv^ain. Coine, they 
add a very pretty touch of mystery to this 
spectacle. They’re the sort of thing that 
painters are expected to paint in Venice— 
that people sigh over aa so peculiarly 
Venetian. If you’ve a single sentimtat 
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about you, MIbs Vervain, now is the time 
to produce it." 

^‘But I haven^t. I*m afraid have no 
sentiment at all/’answered the girl ruefully. 
‘^But this makes me dreadfully ead." 

“Why, that’s just what I was saying a 
while ago. K^tciise me, Ikliss Vervain, but 
your sadness lacks novelty; it’s a sort of 
plagiarism. *’ 

“Don’t, please," she pleaded yet more 
earnestly. “ I was just thinking—I don’t 
know why such an awful thought should 
come to me—that it might all be a mistake 
after all; perhaps there might not be any 
other world, and every bit of this power and 
display of the church—oi*r church as well as 
the rest—^might be only a cruel blunder, a 
dreadful mistake. Perhaps iliere isn’t even 
any God I Do you think there is ? 

“ I don’t think it," said Ferris gravely, “ 1 
know it. Blit I don’t wonder that this sight 
makes you doubt. Great God 1 How isr it 
is from Christ 1 Look there, at those troops 
who go before the followers of the Lamb: 
their trade is murder. In a minute, a 
dozen men called out, ‘Xiong live the 
of Italy!' it would be the duty of t^ose 
soldiers to fire into the helpless crowd. 
Look at the silken and i^lded pomp of the 
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servants of the carpenter’s son I Look at 
those miserable monks^ volantaiy prisoners, 
beggars, aKens to their kind 1 Look at those 
penitents wiio think that tlicy can get for<' 
givGucss for their sins by carrying a candle 
rotund the square ! And it is nearly two 
thousand years since the world turned 
Christian 1 It is pretty slow. But I 
suppose God lets men learn Him from thetr 
own experience of evil. 1 imagine the king* 
dom of heaven is a sort of republic, and that 
God draws men to him only through their 
perfect freedom.” 

‘‘Yes, yes, it must bo so,” answered 
Florida, staring down on the crowd witli 
unseeing eyes, “but I can’t fix my mind on 
it. I keep thinking the whole time of what 
we wei*e talking about yesterday. I never 
could have dreamed of a priest's disbeliev* 
ing; but now 1 can’t dream of anything else. 
It seems to me that none of these priests or 
monks can believe anything. Their faces 
look false and sly and bad —all of them I ” 

“No, no. Miss Vervain,” sadd rerris, 
smiling at her despair, “ yon push matters a 
Httjle beyond—as a woman has a right to do, 
of course. I don’t think their faces are bad, 
by any means. Some of them are dull and 
tozpid, and some are frivolous, just Hke the 
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fi^ces of other people. But 1 've been notiC' 
iiig the number of good, kind, friendly faces, 
and they ’re in Uto majority, just as they are 
amongst other people; for there ore very 
few souls altogether out of drawing, in my 
opinion, I Ve even caught sight of some 
faces in which there was a ixial rapture of 
devotion, and now and then a very innocent 
one. Here, for instance, is a man I should 
like to bet on, if ho'd only look up. ’* 

The priest whom Ferris indicated was 
slowly advancing toward the space immedi¬ 
ately under their window. Ho was dressed 
in robes of high ceremony, and in his hand 
he carried a lighted taper. He moved 
with a gentle tread, and the droop of his 
slender figure intimated a sort of despair¬ 
ing weai'iness. While most of hia fellows 
stared carelessly or curiously about them, 
Ills face was downcast and averted. 

Suddenly the procession paused, and a 
hush fell upon the vast assembly. Then the 
silence was broken by the rustle and ‘stir of 
all those thousands going dov/n upon their 
knees, as the cardinal-patriarch lifted 
hands to bless them. "" 

The priest upon whom Fei^ and Florida 
had fixed their eyes faltered a moment, and 
before he knelt his next neighbour had to 
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pluck him by the skirt. "Then he too knelt 
hastily^ tne^anically lifting hia head» and 
glancing iflong the front of the Old Pro- 
curatie. Ills face ha/^l that weariness in it 
5^hich luB figure and movement hcwl sug* 
gested, and it was very pale, but it was yet 
more singular for the tioiiblod innocence 
which its tiaits expressed. 

** There,’* whispered Ferris, *‘that*B what 
I call an uncommonly good faeo.” 

Florida raised her hand to silence him, 
and the heavy ga/c of the priest rested on 
them coldly at fiist. Then a light of recog¬ 
nition shot into his eyes and a dush BiifTused 
his pallid visage, which &eemc<l to grow the 
moio haggard and desperate. His head fell 
again, and he dropped the candle from his 
band. One of those beggars who went by 
the side of the procession, to gather the 
drippings of the tapers, restored it to 
him. 

“Why,” said Ferris aloud, “it’s Don 
Ippolito 1 Did you know him at first ? ^ 
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T UE ladies were sitting on the terrace 
wlien Don Ippolito came next inoimiiig 
to say that he could not read with Miss 
Vervain tliat day nor for several days after, 
alleging in excuse some jn'iestly duties 
proper to the time. Mrs. Vervain began to 
lament that she had not been able to go to 
the procession of the ilay before. ** I meant 
to have kept a sharp look-out for you; 
Florida saw you, and so did Mr. Ferris. 
But it isn*t at all the same thing, you know. 
Florida has no faculty for describing; and 
now I shall probably go away from Venice 
without seeing you in your real character 
once.” 

Don Ippolito sniTered this and more in 
meek silence. He waited his opportunity 
with unfailing politeness^ and then with 
gentle punctilio took his leave. 0 

** WeU» ocone again as soon as your duties 
will let you, Don Ippolito/^ cried Mrs. 
Vervain. **\Ve shall miss you dreadlally» 
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and 1 begrudge every one of your readiiige 
that Florida loses.*’ 

The prisBt passed, with the sHdiug step 
which his impeding drapery imposed, down 
the garden walk, and was hall-way to the 
gate, when Florida, who liad stood watching 
him, said to her mother, ** 1 must speak to 
him again,” and lightly descended the steps, 
and swiftly glided in pursuit. 

**Dou IppoUto I ” she called. 

He already had his hand upon the gate, 
but he turned, and rapidly went back to 
meet her. 

She stood in the walk where she had 
stopped when her voice arrested him, breath¬ 
ing quickly. Their eyes met; a painful 
shadow overcast the face of the young girl, 
who seemed to bo trying in vain to speak. 

Mrs. Vervain put on her glasses and peered 
down at the two with good-natured curiosity. 

**\Vell, xnadamigella,” said the priest at 
last, **what do you command me I” He 
gave a faint patient sigh. 

The tears came into her eyes. ? Oh,** she 
began vehemently, I wish there was emne 
one who had the right to speak to you 1 ** 

one,” answered Bon IppoUto, **has 
so much the right as you.*’ 

saw you yesterday,** began again. 
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*‘and I thought of what you had told me, 
Don Ippolito. ” 

“ Yes, I thought of it, too,” answered the 
priest; I have thought of it ever since.” 

“ But haven’t you thought of any hope for 
yourself? Must you still go on os before? 
How can you go back now to those things, 
and pretend to think them holy, and all the 
time have no heart or faith in them ? It's 
terrible 1 ” 

^‘What would you, rnadamigclla ? ” de> 
mandod Don Ippolito, with a moody shrug. 
” It is my profession, my tra<ie, you know. 
You might say to the prisoner,” he added 
bitterly, ‘‘ *It is terrible to see you chained 
here. ’ Yes, it is terrible. Oh, I don't reject 
your compassion \ But what can I do ? ” 

** Sit down with me here,” said Florida in 
her blunt, child-like way, and sank upon the 
stone seat beside the wedk. She clasped her 
hands to^tlier in her lap with some strong, 
basliful emotion, while D^ Ippolito, obeying 
her coihmand, waited for her to speak. Her 
voice was scarcely more than a hoarse whisper 
when she began. 

1 don't know how to begin what I w^t 
to say. I am not fit to advise any one. 1 
am so young, and so very i^^oraat of the 
world.” 
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too know little of the world/’ said the 
priest, as nuich to himself os to licr, 

“It may bo all wrong, all wrong. Be¬ 
sides,” she said abniptly, “how do I know 
that you are a good man, Don Ippolito? 
How do I know that you’ve been telling me 
the truth ? It may be all a kind of trap ”— 

He looked blankly' at her. 

“ This is in Venice ; and you may bo lea<l- 
ing me on to say things to you that Mill 
make trouble for my mother and me. You 
may be a spy ”— 

“ Oh no, no, no ! ” cried the priest, spring¬ 
ing to his feet with a kind of moan and a 
shudder, “ God forbid ! ” He swiftly touched 
her hand Math the tip of his fingers, and then 
kissed them: an action of ino:xprefi6ible 
humility. “ Madamigella, I svi'car to yon 
by everything you believe good that I would 
rather die than l>e false to you in a single 
breath or thought.” 

“Oh, I know it, I know it,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ I don’t see how I could say such 
a cruel thing.” 

“Not cruel; no, madamigella, not cruel,” 
softly pleaded Don Ippolito. 

“ But—^but is there no escape for you 7 ” 

They looked steadfastly at each other for 
a moment, and then Don Ippolito spoke. 

o 
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“Yes/* he said very gravely, there ia 
one vray of escape. I have often thought of 
it, and once I thought 1 had taken the first 
step towards it; but it ia besot with many 
great obstacles, and to be a priest makes one 
timid and insecure.” 

He lapsed into kia musing melancholy with 
the last words; but she would not sufiTer 
him to lose whatever heart he had begun to 
speak with. That's nothing,” she said, 
** you must think again of tliat way of escape, 
and never turn from it till you have tried it. 
Only take tlie first step and you can go on. 
Friends will rise up everywhere, and make 
it easy for you. Come,” she implored him 
fervently, you must promise.” 

He bent his dreamy eyes upon her. 

If I should take tliis only way of escape, 
and it seemed desperate to all others, would 
you still be my friend ? ” 

should be your friend if the whole 
world turned against you.” 

Would you be my friend,” he asked 
eagerly in lower tones, and with signs of an 
inward struggle, ^*if this way of escape 
were for me to be no longer a priest ? ’ 

**0hyeB,ye8! Why not f ” cried the girl; 
and her face glowed with heroic sympathy 
and defiance. It is from this heaven-bom 
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ignorance in women of the insuperable di(H- 
culties of doing right that men take fire and 
accomplish the sublime impossibilities. Our 
sense of details, our fatal habits of reasoning 
l>aralyse us; we need the impulse of the 
pure ideal which we can get only from tliein. 
These tw'o wore alike children os regarded 
the world, but he had a man's dark prevision 
of the means, and she a iieavenly scorn of 
everything but the end to be achieved. 

He drew a long breath. **Then it does 
not seem terrible to you ? '* 

“Terrible? No! I don't see how you 
can rest till it is done !" 

“Is it true, then, that you urge me to this 
step, which indeed I have so long desired to 
take ? ” 

“ Yes, it is true ! listen, Hon Ix>polito: 
it is the vexy thing that 1 hoped you would 
do, but I Mounted you to speak of it first. 
You must liave all the honour of it, and I 
am glad you thought of it before. You will 
never regret it! ” 

She smiled radiantly upon biia, and he 
kindled at her enthusiasm. In another 
moment his face darkened again. “ But it 
will cost much/* he murmured. 

“Ko matter/* mied FIoTida. “Such a 
man as yon ought to leave the priesthood at 
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any risk or hazard. Yoa should cease to be 
a priest, if it cost you kindred, friends, good 
fame, country, everything ! ** She blushed 
with irrelevant consciousness. “ Why need 
you be downhearted? With your genius 
once free, you can make country and fame 
and friends everywhere. I^cave Venice! 
There are otlicr places. Think how inven¬ 
tors succeed in Ameiica — 

“In America I ” exclaimed the priest. 
“ Ah, hOw long I have desired to be there ! ’* 

“You must go. You will soon l>e famous 
and honoured Uiere, and you shall not be a 
stranger, even at the first. Do you know 
that wo arc going home very soon ? Yes, my 
mother and I have been talking of it to-day. 
We are both homesick, and you see that she 
is not well. You shall come to us there, and 
make our house your home till you have 
formed some plans of your own. Everything 
will be easy. God is good/’ she said in a 
breaking voice, ** and you may be sure He 
will Ijofriend you.” 

“Some one,”answered Don Ippolito, with 
tears in his eyes, “ has already beeiy very 
good to me. I thought it w'as you, %at I * 
will call it God ! ” 

“ Hush! You mustn't say such things. 
But you must go, now. Take time to think. 
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but not too much time. Only,—be true to 
yourself/* 

They ro]^, and she laid her hand on his 
arm vritli an instinctive gesture of appeal. 
He stood bewildered. Then “Thanks, ma- 
damigella, thanks ! ** he said, and caught her 
fragrant hand to his lips. He loosed it and 
lifted both his arms by a blind impulse 
in 'which he arrested himself with a burning 
blush, and turned away. He did not take 
leave of her with his wonted formalities, but 
hurried abruptly toward tiie gate. 

A panic seemed to scue her as she saw 
him open it. She rou after him. “Don 
Ippolito, Don Ippolito,” she said, coming up 
to him ; anti stammered and faltered. “ 1 
don*t know ; I am frightened. You must do 
nothing fix>in me ; I cannot let you ; 1 *m not 
fit to advise you It must be wholly from 
your own conscience. Oh no, don’t look bo ! 
I will be your friend, W'hatever happens. 
But If what you think of doing has seemed 
BO terrible to you, perhaps it i» more terrible 
than 1 can understand. If it is the only 
way, it U right. But is there no other! 
What 1 mean is, have you no one to talk all 
this over with? I mean, can’t yon speak of 
it to—to Mr, Ferris! He is so true and 
honest and just.” 
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“ I was going to him,” said Bon Ippolito, 
with a dim trouble in liU face. 

“ Oh, I am so glad of tliat! jFtemembor, 
I don't take anything back. No matter 
what happens, I will be your friend. But 
he will tell you just what to do.” 

Bon Ippolito bowed and opened the gate. 

Florida went back to her mother, who 
asked her, “What in the world have yon 
auid Bon Ippolito been talking about eo 
earnestly? What makes you so pale and 
out of breath ? ” 

“ I have been wanting to tell you, 
mother,” said Florida. She drew her chair 
in front of the elder lady, and sat down. 
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XIV. 

D on IPPOLITO did not go directly- to 
the paiuter’a. lie -walked toward hia 
houae at firat, and then turned aside, and 
wandered out through the noisy and popu> 
loufi district of Canarogio to tlic Campo di 
Marto. A squad of cavalry which had been 
going through some exercises there was 
moving off the parade ground; a few 
infantry soldiers were strolling a1>out under 
the trees. Don IppoUto -a-alked across the 
field to the border of the lagoon, where he 
began to pace to and fro, with his head sunk 
in deep tliought. He moved rapidly, but 
sometimes he stopped and stood still in the 
sun, whose heat he did not seem to feel, 
though a perspiration bathed his pale face 
and stqod in drops on his forehead under the 
shadow of his nicchio. Some little dirty 
children of the poor, with which this region 
swanni^ looked at him from the sloping 
ahore ol the Chmpo di Giustisia^ where the 
exeentiona used to take place, and a small 
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\)oy began to mock his movements ainl 
pauses, but was arrested by one of the girls, 
who shook him and gesticulated \'amingly. 

At this point the long railroad bridge 
which connects Venice with the nminlond is 
in full sight, and now from the reverie in 
which he continued, whether he walked or 
stood still, Don Ippolito was roused by the 
whistle of an outward train. He followed it 
with hia eye as it streamed along over the 
far*Btretching arches, and struck out into 
the flat, salt marshes beyond. When the 
distance hid it, he put on his hat, which he 
had unknowingly removed, and turned his 
rapid steps toward the railroad station. 
Arrived there, he lingered in the vestibule 
for half-an'hour, watching the people as 
they bought their tickets for departure, and 
liad their baggage examined by the customE 
officers, and weighed and registered by the 
railroad porters, who passed it through the 
wicket sliutting out the train, while the 
passengers gathered up their smaller parcels 
and took their 'way to the waiting-rooms. 
He followed a group of English people s 
paces in this direction, and then returaect to 
the wicket, through which he looked long 
and wistfully at the train. The baggage 
was all pass^ through; the doars of dhe 
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waiting-rooms were thrown open with harsh 
proclamation by the guards* and the pasaen- 
gers flocked into the carriages. Whistles 
and bells were SDande<l* and the train crept 
out of the station. 

A man in the company*8 uniform ap¬ 
proached the unconscious priest* and strik¬ 
ing his hands softly together, s;iid with a 
. pleasant smile, ** Your ser\'ant, Don Ippo- 
lito. Are you expecting some one ? 

“ Ah, good day I ” answered the priest, 
with a little start. “No,” be added, “1 
was not looking for any one. ” 

“1 see,” said the other. “Amusing 
yourself os usual with the machinery. 
Excuse the freedom, Don Ippolito; but you 
ought to have been of our profession,—ha, 
ha I When you have the leisure, I sboald 
like to show you the drawing of an Amerioan 
locomotive which a friend of mine has sent 
me from Nuova York. It is very difierent 
from OUTS, very curious. But monstrous in 
size, you know, prodigious! May.I come 
with it to your house, some evening ? ” 

“You will do me a great pleasure,” said 
Don Ippolito. He gazed dreamily in the 
direction of the vanished train. “Was 
that the train for Milan he asked 
presently. 
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** Exactly/’ said the man. 

Does it go all the way to Milan ? ” 

“ Oh, no 1 it stops at Peschierai,* where the 
passengers have their passports examined; 
and then another train liacks down from 
Desenzano and takes them on to Milan. 
And after that,*’ continued the man with 
animation, ** if yon are on the way to Eng¬ 
land, for example, another train carries you 
to Susa, and there yon get the diligence over 
the mountain to St. Michel, where you take 
railroad again, and so on up through Paris 
to Boulogne-sur-Mer, and then by steamer 
to Eolkostone, and then by railroad to Lon¬ 
don and to Liverpool. It is at Liverpool 
that you go on board the steamer for 
America, and piff! in ten days you are in 
Nuova York. My friend has Vritten mo all 
about it.*’ 

yea, your friend. Does he like it 
there in America ? ** 

"PaiMbly, passably. The Americans 
have no manners r but they are good devils. 
They are governed by the Irish. And the 
wine is dear. But he likes America^^ yes, 
he likes It. Nuova York is a fine city. But 
unmense, you know t Eight times as laxge 
as Venice! ” 

Is your friend prosperous there ? ” 
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** Ah heigh ! That ia the prettieet part of 
the Btory. He has mode himself rich. He 
is employifed by a large house to make 
designs for mantlepiecea, and marble tables, 
and tombe; and he has—listen !—six hundred 
francs a month J ” 

per Bacco ! ** cried Don Jppolito. 

“ Honestly. But you spend a great deal 
there. Still, it is magnificent, is it not T If 
it were not for that blessed war there, now, 
that would be the place for you, Don Ipp<>- 
lito. He tells mo the Americans are actually 
rand for Inventions.—Your servant. Bxcusc 
the freedom, you know,*^ said the man, bow¬ 
ing and moving away. 

“ Nothing, dear, nothing,” answered the 
priest. He walked out of tlie station with a 
light step, and went to his own house, where 
ho sought the room in whicli his inventions^ 
were stored. He had not touched them for 
weeks. They w'ero all dusty, and many were 
cobwebbed. lie blow the dust from some, 
and bringing them to the light,, examined 
them critically, finding them mostly disabled 
in one way or other, except the models of 
the portable furniture which be polished 
with his handkerchief and set apart, survey* 
tag them from a distance with a look of 
hope. He took up the breechdoaditig can* 
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non and then suddenly put it down again 
with a little shiver, and went to the thi’esh- 
old of the perverted oratory and'glanced in 
at his forge. Veneranda haxl carelessly left 
the window open, and the draught hod carried 
the ashes about the floor. On the cinder- 
heap lay the tools \Nhich he had used in 
mending the broken pipe of the fountain at 
Casa Vervain, and had not used since. The 
place seemed chilly even on that summer’s 
day. He stood In the doorway with 
clenched hands. Tlicn he called Veneranda, 
chid her for leaving the window open, and 
bade her close it, and so quitted the house 
and left her muttering. 

Fends seemed Bur[)rised to see him when 
he appeared at the consulate near the middle 
of the afternoon, and scfited himself in the 
place where he was wont to pose for the 
painter. 

** Were you going to give me a sitidng ? 
asked the latter, hesitating. ** The dight is 
horrible, just now, wdth this glare from the 
canal. Not that 1 manage much better 
when it’s good. I don't get on with^i^ou, 
Donippolito. Theit} are too manyof ' j^oo* 

1 shouldn't have known you in the process 
sion yesterday.'* 

Don Ippolito did not respond. He rose 
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and went toward his portrait on the easel, 
and examined it long, with a curious 
minuteiice^. Then he returned to his chair, 
and continued to look at it. suppose 
that it resembles me a great deal,’’ he said, 
“ and yet I do not f^d like that. I hardly 
know wdiat is the fault. It is as I should be 
if I were like other priests, perhaps?” 

“ I know it’s not good,*' said the 
painter. “It w conventional, in spite of 
everytiiing. But here's that first sketch I 
made of you.** 

He took up a canvas facing the wall, and 
set it on the easel. The character in this 
charcoal sketch was vastly sinccrcr and 
sweeter. 

“Ah !*’ said Bon IppoUto, with a sigh 
and smile of relief, “ that is immeasurably 
better. I wish I could speak to you, dear 
friend, in a mood of yours as sympathetic as 
this picture records, of some matters that 
concern me very nearly. I have just oome 
from the railroad station." 

“Seeing some friends ofiT?*’ asked the 
painter, indifTerently, hovering near the 
sketch with a bit of charcoal in his hand, 
and hesitating whether to give it a certain 
touch. He glanced with faall-shut eyes at 
the priest. 
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Don Ippolito sighed again. ** 1 hardly 
know. I was seeing oflf my hopes, my 
desires, my prayers, that followed the train 
to America ! ’* 

The painter put down his charcoal, dusted 
his fingers, and looked at the priest without 
saying anything. 

“ Do you remember when I first came to 
you ? ” asked Don Ippolito. 

“ Certainly,” said Ferris. “ Is it of that 
matter you want to speak to me? I’m 
very sorry to hear it, for I don’t think it 
practical.” 

** Practical, practical! ” cried the priest 
liotly. ** Nothing is practical till it has been 
tried. And why should 1 not go to America ? ” 

** Because you can't get your passport, for 
one thing,” answered the painter dryly. 

have thought of that,” rejoined Don 
Ippolito more patiently. I can get a pass¬ 
port for France from the Austrian authori¬ 
ties here, and at Milan there must be w^ays 
in which 1 could change it for one from my 
own king ”—it was by this title that 
patnotic Venetians of those days sp^ of 
V'iotor Emmanuel—*^that would carry me 
out of France into England.'* 

Ferris pondered a moment. *^Tliat is 
quite true,” he said. **Why hadn't you 
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thought of that when you first came to 

mer** 

cannot tell. 1 didn^t know that 1 
could even get a passpoH for France till the 
other day. '* 

Both were silent while the painter filled 
his pipe. •• Well,” he said presently, “ I *m 
very sorry. I’m afraid you’re dooming 
yourself to many bitter disappointments in 
going to America. What do you oxpoot to 
do there ? ” 

Why, with my inventions ”— 

“ I suppose,” interrupted the other, put¬ 
ting a lighted match to his pipe, that a 
painter must be a very poor sort of Ameri¬ 
can : his first thought is of coming to Italy. 
So I know very little directly about the 
fortunes of my inventive fellow-countrymen, 
or whether on inventor has any prospect of 
making a living. But once when I was at 
Washington 1 went into the Patent Ofice, 
where the models of the inventions arc 
deposited ; the building is about as large as 
the Ducal Palace, and it Is full of them. 
The people there told me nothing was com¬ 
moner than for the same invention to he 
repeated over and over again 1^ difierent 
inventors* Some few saoceed^ and then 
they have lawsuits with the infiringers of 
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their patents ; some sell out their inventions 
for a trifle to companies that have capital, 
and that grow rich upon them , the great 
number can never bring their ideas to the 
public notice at all. You con judge for 
yourself what your chances would be. You 
have asked me why you should not go to 
America. Well, because I think you would 
starve thei'e.” 

** I am used to that,*' said Don Ippolito; 
** and besides, until some of my inventions 
became known, I could give lessons in 
Italian,** 

“Oh, bravo!** said Ferris, “you prefer 
instant death, then ? ** 

“ But madamigella seemed to believe that 
my success as an inventor would be assured 
there.** 

Ferris gave a very ironical laugh. “ Miss 
Vervain must have been about twelve years 
old when she left Anicrica. Even a lady's 
knowledge of business, at that age, is 
limited. When did you talk with her about 
it ? You bad not spoken of it to me, o^te, 
and 1 thought you were more contentedxhan 
you used to be. ’* 

“ It is true,’* said the priest, “ Some¬ 
times within the last two months I have 
almost forgotten it.” 
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“ And what has brought it so forcibly to 
your mind again ? 

That is what I so greatly desire to tell 
you,” replied Don Ippolito, with an ap¬ 
pealing look at the painter’s face. He 
moistened his parched lips a little, W'aiting 
for further question from the painter, to 
^whom he seemed a man fevered by soino 
strong emotion, and at that moment not’ 
quite wholesome. Ferris did not speak, and 
Don Ipx^olito began again ; “ Even though I 
have not said ao in words to you, dear friend, 
lias it not appeared to you tlmt I have no 
heart in my vocation ? ” 

“ Yes, I have sometimes fancied that. I 
liad no right to ask you why.” 

“ Some day I will tell you, when I have 
the courage to go all over it again. It 
b partly iny own fault, but it is more my 
miserable fortune. But w^herever the wrong 
lies, it has at last become intolerable to me* 
I cannot endure it any longer and live. 1 
must go away, I must fly from it. ” 

Ferris shrank from him a little, as men 
instinctively do from one who has set him¬ 
self upon some desperate attempt. ‘‘Do 
you mean, Don Ippolito, that you are goizig 
to renounce your priesthood ?” 

Bon Ippolito hia hands and let 
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his priesthood drop, os it were, to the 
ground. 

“You never spoke of this beiore, when 
you talked of going to America. Thoughi to 
be sure — 

“Yes, yes I” replied Don Ippolito with 
vehemence, “ but now on angel has ap¬ 
peared and shown me the blackness of my 
life ! ” 

Ferris began to wonder if he or Don Ippo¬ 
lito were not perhaps mad. 

“An angel, yes,” the priest went on, 
rising from his chair, “an angel whose im¬ 
maculate truth has mirrored my falsehood in 
all its vileness and distortion—to whom, if 
it destroys me, 1 cannot devote leas than a 
truthfulness like hers ! ” 

“ Hers—hers ? ” cried the painter, with a 
sudden pang. “Whose? Don’t speak in 
these riddles. Whom do you mean ? ” 

“Whom can I mean but only one?^ 
madamigella I 

**Mi&a Vervain? Do you mean to say 
that Miss Ver\*aui has advised yor^to re¬ 
nounce your priesthood ? ” ^ 

“ In as many words she lias bidden me 
forsake it at any risk,-^t the cost of 
kindred, friends, good fiune, country, every¬ 
thing 1“ 
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Tlie painter passed his haiid confusedly 
over Ilia face. These were hia own words, 
the wordj he had used in speaking with 
Florida of the supposed sceptical priest. He 
grew very pale. •• May I ask>” ho de¬ 
manded in a hard, dry voice, ** how she 
came to advise such a step ? ” 

1 can hardly tell. Something had 
already moved her to learn from me the 
story of my life—to know that 1 was a man 
with neither faith nor hope. Her pure 
heart was tom by the thought of my wrong 
and of my error. 1 had never seen myself 
in such deformity as she saw me even when 
she used me with that divine compassion. 
I was almost glad to be what I was because 
of her angelic pity^for me I 
The tears sprang to Don Ippolito*B eyes, 
but Ferris asked in the same tone as before, 
“Was it then that she bade you be no 
longer a priest ? 

not then,” patiently replied the 
other; ''she was too greatly overwhelmed 
with my calamity to think of any cure for it. 
To-day it was that she uttered those words 
—wox^ which 1 shall never forget, whidi 
will support and comfort me, whatever 
happens 1 ” 

The painter was biting hard upon the 
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stem of his pipe. He turned away and 
began ordering tlie colour-tubes and pencils 
on a table against the Avail, putting them 
close together in very neat, straight roAvs. 
Presently he said : “ Perhaps Miss V'ervain 
also advised you to go to America ? ” 

“ Ves,” answered tlie priest reverently. 
** She had thought of everything. She hfis 
pi'omiscd me a refuge under her mother’s 
roof there, until I can make my inventions 
known ; and 1 shall follow them at once.” 

“ Follow them ? ” 

“ They are going, she told me. Madama 
does not grow better. They are homesick. 
They —but you must know all this already ? ” 
“Oh, not at all, not at all,” said the 
painter Avith a Acry bitter smile. “You 
are telling me new's. Pray go on,” 

“ There is no more. She made me 
promise to come to you and listen to your 
advice before 1 took any step. 1 must not 
trust to her alone, she said ; but if I took 
this step, then through whatever happened 
she would be c>y friend. Ah, dear friend, 
may I speak to you of the hope that these 
words gave me ? You have seen—K^e you 
not f —^you must have seen that ”— 

The priest faltered, and Ferris stared at 
him helpless. When the next words came 
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he could not find any strangeness in the fact 
Avliich yet gave him so great a shock. He 
found thac to his nether consciousness it liad 
been long familiar—ever since that day 
when he had first jestingly proposed Don 
Ippolito as Miss Vervaiirs teacher. Gro¬ 
tesque, tragic, impossible—it had still been 
tlie under-cuiTent of all his reveries ; or so 
now it Bcerned to have been. 

Don Ippolito anxiously drew nearer to 
him and laid an imploring touch upon his 
arm,—“ I love her ! ” 

“What!” gasped the painter. “You? 
You! A priest?” 

“Priest! priest!” cried Don Ippolito, 
violently. “From this day I am no longer 
a priest! From this hour I am a man, and 
I can ofier her the honourable love of a man 
—the truth of a most sacred maniage, and 
fidelity to death 1 ” 

Ferris made no answer. Ho began to 
look very coldly and haughtily at Don Ip* 
polito, whose heat died away under his stare, 
and who at last met it with k glance 
of tremulous perplexity. His hand had 
dropped from Ferris’s arm, and he now 
moved some steps from him. “What is it, 
dear friend ? ” he besought him« “ Is there 
something that odsnds you ? I came to yon 
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for counsel, and yon meet me with a repulse 
little short of enmity. I do not understand. 
Do I intend anything wrong without know¬ 
ing it ? Oh, I conjure you to speak 
plainly ! ” 

“Wait! Wait a minute,” said Ferris, 
waving his hand like a man tormented by 
a passing pain. “I am trying to think. 
What you say is—I cannot imagine it! ” 

“Not imagine it? Not imagine it? And 
why ? Is she not beautiful ? ” 

“Yes.” 

** And good ? ” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“And young, and yet wise beyond ber 
years ? And true, and yet angelically 
kind ? ” 

“It is all as you say, God knows. But— 
a priest ”— 

“ Oh ! Always that accursed word ! And 
at heart, what is a priest, then, but a man ? 
—a wretched, masked, imprisoned, banished 
man ! Has he not blood and nerves like 
you ? Has he not eyes to see what is fair, 
and ears to hear what is sweet? Can %e 
live near so divine a flower and not knOw 
her grace, not inhale the fragrance of ber 
soul, not adore ber beau^? Ob, great God 1 
And if at last he would tear off his stifling 
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mask, escape from hia prison, return from 
his exile, would you gainsay him ? ** 

“No!’’said the painter, with a kind of- 
groan. He sat down in a tall, carven gothic 
chair,—the furniture of one of his pictures, 
—and rostcHl his head against its high back, 
and looked at the priest across the room. 

“ Excuse me,” ho continued with a strong 
effort, “I am ready to befrieiul you to the 
utmost of my power What was it you 
wanted to ask me? 1 have told you truly 
what I thought of your scheme of going to 
America; but I may very m'cU be mistaken. 
Was it about that Miss Vervain desired you 
to consult me?” His voice and manner 
hanlened again in spite of him. “Or did 
she wish me to advise you about the renuiici* 
ation of your priesthood? You must have 
thought that carefully over for yourself.” 

“Yes, I do not think you could make me 
see that as a greater difficulty than it has 
appeared to mo.” He paused with a con¬ 
fused and daTinted air, as if some important 
point had slipped his mind/ “But I 
must take the step; the burden of the 
double part I play is unendurable, is it 
not?” 

“ Yon know better than I/’ 

“Bat if yon were such a man as I, with 
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neither love far your vocation nor faith in it, 
slionld you not cease to be a priest ? ** 

‘*If you ask me in that —yes,’* 

answered the painter. “But I advise you 
nothing. I couhl not counsel another in 
such a case.*’ 

“ But you think and feci as I do,” said the 
priest, “and lam right, then.” 

“I do not say you are urong.** 

Ferris was silent while Don Ippolito 
moved up and down the room, with his 
sliding step, like some tall, gaunt, unhappy 
girl. Neither could put an end to this 
interview, so full of intangible, inconclusive 
misery. Ferris drew a long breath, and 
'then said steadily, “ Don Ij)polito, I suppose 
you did not speak idly to me of your—your 
feeling for Miss Vervaui, and that 1 may 
speak plainly to you in return.” 

“ Surely,” answered the priest, pausing in 
his walk and fixing his eyes upon the 
painter. “It was to you as the friend of 
both tlrat 1 spoke of my love, and my hope, 
—which is oftencr my despair.” 

“Then you have not much reason to 
believe that she returns your—feeling ? " 
“Ah, how could she consciously return 
itf I have been hitherto a priest to her, 
and the thought of me would have been 
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impurity. Bat hereafter, if I can prove 
myself a man, if I can \vin my place in the 
world—even now, why should ehe care so 
much for my escape from these bonds, if she 
did not care for me more than she knew ? ” 
“Have you ever thought of that est- 
travagant generosity of Mias Vervain's 
character ? ” 

“ It is divine ! 

“Has it seemed to you that if such a 
woman knew herself to have once wrongly 
given you pain, her atonement might be as 
headlong and excessive as her offence ? That 
she could have no reserves in her repara- 
tion?*’ 

Don IppoUto looked at Ferris, but did not 
interpose. 

“Miss Vervain is very religious in her 
way, and she is truth itself. Are you sure 
that it is not concern for what seems to her 
your terrible position, that has made her 
show so much anxiety on your account ? ” 
“Do I not know that well? Have I not 
felt the balm of her most heavenly pity ? ^ 
“And may she not be only trying to 
appeal to something in you as high as the 
impulse of her own heart? ” 

“As high I” cried Don IppoUto, almost 
angrily. “Can there be any higher thing 
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ill heaven or on earth than love for such a 
woman ? ” 

‘‘Yes; both in heaven and«on earth/' 
answered Ferris. 

“I do not understand you/' said Don 
Ippolito, with a puzzled stare. 

Perris did not reply. He fell into a dull 
reverie in which he seemed to forget Don 
Ippolito and the whole affair. At last the 
priest spoko again: “ Have you nothing to 
say to me, signore ? ” 

“I? What is there to say?” returned 
the other blankly. 

“Do you know any reason why I should 
not love her, save that I am—have been—a 
priest ? ” 

“No, I know none/' said the painter, 
wearily. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Don Ippolito, “there is 
something on your mind that you will not 
speak. I l>e8eech you not to let me 
wrong. I love her so woU that I would 
rather die than let my love offend her. I 
am a man with the passions and hopes of a 
man, but without a man’s experience, ^r a 
man’s knowledge of what is just and ri|ht 
in those relations. If you can be my friend 
in this so far as to advise or warn me; if 
you can be her friend 
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Ferris abruptly rose and went to his 
Imlcony, and looked out upon the Grand 
Canal. Tlfb time-stained palace opposite 
had not changed in the last halfdxoun Aa 
on many another summer day, he saw the 
black boats going by. A heavy high* 
pointed barge from the Silo, with the 
captain’s family at dinner in the sliade of 
a matting on the roof, moved sluggishly 
down the middle current. A party of 
Americans in a gondola, with their opera- 
glasses and guide-books in their hands, 
pointed out to each other the eagle on the 
consular arms. They were all like sights in 
a mirror, or things in a world turned upside 
down. 

Ferris came back and looked dizzily at the 
priest, trying to believe that this unhuman, 
sacerdotal phantasm had been telling him 
that it loved a beautiful young girl of his 
own race, faith, and language. 

Will you not answer me, signore ? ” 
meekly demanded Don Ippolito. 

this matter,” replied the painter, 
*’1 cannot advise or warn you. The whole 
affia-ir is beyond my conception. I mean no 
tmkindneas, but 1 cannot consult with you 
about it. There are reasema why I should 
not. The mother of Miss Vervi^ is here 
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with her, and I do not feel that her interests 
in Btich a matter are in my hands. If they 
come to me for help, t})at is dlffeT*ent. What 
do you wish? You tell mo that you are 
resolved to renounce the priesthood and go 
to America; and 1 have answered you to the 
best of my power. You tell mo that you 
01*6 in love with Miss Vervain. What can 1 
have to say about that ? ” 

Don Ippolito stood listening with a patient, 
and then a ■wounded air. “Notliing,” he 
answered proudly. “I ask your pardon for 
troubling you wdth my ad airs. Your former 
kindness emboldened me too much. I shall 
not trespass again. It was my ignorance, 
which I pray you to excuse. I take my 
leave, signore/^ 

He bowed, and moved out of the room, 
and a dull remorse filled the painter, as 
he beard the outer door close after him. 
Blit he could do nothing. If he had ^ven a 
wound to the heart that trusted him, it w^as 
in an anguish wliich he had not been able to 
master, and whose causes he could not yet 
define. It was all a shapeless torment^ it 
hold him like the memory of some hideous 
nightmare prolonging its hortor beyond sleep. 
It seemed impossible that what had hap- 
p.ened should have happened. 
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It was long, as lio sat in tho chair from 
which he had talked with Don Ippolito, 
before he coi^ld reason about what bad been 
said; and then tho worst phase presented 
itself first He could not help seeing that 
the priest might have found aiuse for hope 
in the girl’s behaviour toward him* Her 
violent resentments, and her equally violent 
repentances; her fervent interest in his uii- 
happy fortunes, and her anxiety that he 
should at once fot^sake the priesthood; her 
urging him to go to America, and her pro¬ 
mising him a home under her mother’s roof 
there : why might it not all bo in fact a proof 
of her tenderness for him ? She might have 
found it necessary to be thus coarsely explicit 
with him, for a man in Don Ippolito’s rela¬ 
tion to her could not otherwise liavo lmagino<l 
her interest in him. But her making use of 
Ferris to coufinn her own purposes by his 
wor<la, her repeating them so that they 
should come back to him from Don Ippolito’a 
lips, her letting another man go with her to 
look upon the procession in which her priestly 
lover w^as to appear in his sacerdotal panoply; 
these things could not be accounts for ex¬ 
cept by that strain of insolent, passionate 
defiance which he had noted in her from the 
beginning. Wliy should she drst tell Don 
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Ippolito of tlieir going away? “Well, I 
wish him joy of his bargaiu,*’ said Ferris 
aloud, and rising, shrugged hk shoulders, 
and tried to cast off all care of a matter that 
did not concom him. But one docs not so 
easily cast off a matter that does not concern 
one. He found himself haunted by certain 
tones and looks and attitudes of the young 
girl, wholly alien to the character he had 
just constructed for her. They were cliild- 
like, trusting, unconscious, far beyond any- 
thing he had yet known in women, and they 
appealed to him now with a maddening 
pathos. She was staudiog there before Don 
Ippolito's picture as on that morning when 
she came to Ferris, looking anxiously at him, 
her innocent beauty, troubled with some 
bidden care, hallowing the place. Ferris 
thought of the young fellow who told him 
that he had spent three months in a dull 
German town because he had the room there 
that was once occupiod by the girl who had 
refused hiti\; the painter remembered that 
the young fellow said he had just read of her 
marriage in an American newspaper. 

Why did Miss Vervain send Don Ippolito 
to him? Was it some scheme of her secret 
love lor the priest ; or mere coarse resent¬ 
ment ol the cautions Ferris had onoe hinted. 
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a piece of vulgar bravado ? But if she had 
acted throughout iu jiure eimpUoity» in un¬ 
wise goodness of heart? If Don Ippolito 
were altogether self-dccoivod, and nothing 
but her unknowing pity had given him 
grounds of hope ? He himself had suggested 
this to the priest, and now with a different 
motive he looked at it in his own behalf* 
A great load began slowly to lift itself from 
Ferris’s heart, which could ache now for this 
most unhappy priest. But if his conjecture 
were just, his duty would be different. He 
must not coldly acquiesce and let things take 
their course. He had introduced Don lppo> 
lito to the Tervaius; he was in some sort 
responsible for him; he must save them if 
possible from the painful consequences of 
the priest^B hallucination. But how to dc 
this was by no means clear. Ho blamed 
himself for not having Veen franker with 
Don Ippolito, and tried to make him see 
that the Vervains might regard his passiem 
as a presumption upon their kindness to him, 
an abuse of their hospitable friendship; and 
yet how could he have done this without 
outrage to a sensittve and right-tneanii;^ 
soul? For a moment it seemed to him that 
he must seek Ikm Ippolito, and repair Us 
fault; but they bad hardly parted as friends, 
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and bis action might be easily misconstmed. 
If he shrank from the thought of speaking to 
liim of the matter again, it appeared yet 
more impossible to bring it before the Ver¬ 
vains. Like a man of the imaginative tem¬ 
perament as he was, he exaggerated the 
probable effect, and pictured their dismay in 
colours that made liia interference seem a 
ludicrous enormity; in fact, it w^ould have 
been on awkward business enough for one 
not hampered by hia intricate obligations. 
He felt bound to the Verv^aina, the igiiomnt 
young girl, and the addle-pated mother; but 
if he ought to go to them ajid tell them w hat 
he knew, to which of them ought he to 
speak, and how f la an anguish of perplexity 
that made the sweat stand in drops upon his 
forehead, he smiled to think it just possible 
that Mrs. Vervain might take the matter 
seriously, and w'ish to consider the propriety 
of Floridans acceptiiig Don Ippolito. But if 
be spoke to the daughter, how should he 
approach the subject? *'Don Ippolito tells 
me he loves you, and he goes to America 
with the expectation that when he has 
his fortune with a patent back-action appm- 
corer, you will nuwTy him.” Should he say 
something to this purport ? And in Heaven 'a 
name what right had he, Ferris, to say any* 
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thing a t all f The horrible absurdity^ the inex¬ 
orable delicacy of his positian made him laiigh. 

On the other hand, besides, he was bound 
to Don IppoUto, who liad come to him aa 
the ncMirest friend of both, and confided in 
him. He remembered with a tardy, poignant 
intelligence how in their first talk of the 
Vervains Don Ippolito had taken pains to 
inform himself that Ferris was not ui love 
with Florida. Could he be less manly and 
generous than this poor priest, ai^d violate the 
sanctity of his confidence? Ferris groaned 
aloud. Ho, contrive it as he would, call 
it by what fair name he chose, he could 
not commit this treiichery* It was the more 
impossible to him because, in this agony of 
doubt as to what he should do, he now at 
last read his own heart clearly, and had no 
longer a doubt what was in it. Ho pitied 
her for the pain she must suffer. Ho saw 
how her simple goodness, her blind sympathy 
with Bon lx>polito, and only this, most have 
led the priest to the mistaken pass at which 
he stood. But Ferris felt that the whole 
had been fatally csonied beyond his 
reach; he could do nothing now but wait 
and etidunB. There are cases in which a 
man must not protect the wotpau he loves. 
This was one. 
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The afternoon wore away^ In the even* 
ing he went to the Piazza, and drank a cup 
of coffee at Florian*s, Then lirf' walked to 
the Public Gardens, where he watched the 
crowd till it thinned in the twilight and left 
him alone. He hung upon the parapet, 
looking off over the lagoon that at last he 
perceived to be flooded with mooulighk He 
desperately called a gondola, and bade the 
man row him to the public landing nearest 
the Vervains’, and so walked up the calle, 
and entered the palace from the campo, 
through the court that on one side opened 
into the garden. 

Mrs. Vervain was alone in the room where 
he had always been accustomed to And her 
daughter with her, and a chill as of the im¬ 
pending change fell upon him. He felt how 
pleasant it had been to And them together; 
with a vain, piercing regi-et he felt how 
much like home the place had been to him. 
Mrs. Vervain, indeed, was not changed; she 
was even more than ever herself, though all 
that she said imported change. She seemed 
to observe nothing unwonted tn him, \%d 
she began to talk in her way of things that 
she could not know were so near his hearts 

**Now, Mr. Ferns, 1 have a little aiir> 
prise for you* Guess what it is ! 
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** I'm not good at guessing, I’d rather 
not know what it is tlian have to guess it/’ 
said Ferrili trying to be light, under Ms 
heavy trouble. 

“ You won’t try once, even ? Well, 
you ’re going to be rid of us soon i We are 
going away.” 

“Yes, I knew that,” said Ferns quietly, 
“ Don Ippolito told me so to-day.” 

“ And is that all you have to say ? Isn’t 
it rather sad? Isn’t it sudden? Come, 
Mr. Ferris, do be a little complimentary, for 
once 1 ” 

“It’s sudden, and 1 can assure you it’s 
sad enough for me,” replied the painter, in 
a tone which could not leave any doubt of 
his sincerity, 

*‘Well, so it is for us,” quavered Mrs. 
Vervain. “ You have been very, very good 
to us,” she went on more collectedly, “ and 
we shall never forget it. Florida has been 
speaking of it, too, and she’s extremely 
grateful, astd tliinks we’ve quite imposed 
upon you, ” 

“Thanks.” 

“ I suppose We have, but as I always say, 
you’re the representative of the count^ 
here. However, that’s neither here nor- 
there. We have no relatives on the face of 
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the earthj you know; but I have a good 
many old friends in Providence^ and we ’re 
going back there. We both thin& I shall be 
better at home ; for I’m sorry^ to say, Mr, 
Ferris, that though 1 don’t oomplaixi of 
Venice,—it’s really a beautiful place, and 
all that; not the least exaggerated,—still I 
don’t think it’s done my health much good; 
or at least I don’t seem to gain, don’t you 
know, I don’t seem to gain.” 

“I’m very sorry to hear it, Mrs, Ver¬ 
vain.” 

“ Yes, I’m sure you are; but you see^ 
don’t you, that we must go ? We are going 
next week. When we’ve once made up our 
minds, there’s no object in prolonging the 
agony. ” 

Mrs. Vervain adjusted her glasses with 
the thumb and finger of her right hand, and 
peered into Ferris’s face with a gay smile. 
“ But the greatest/part of the surprisajs,” 
she resumed, lowering her voice a little, 
“ that Don Ippolito is going witii ns.” 

Ah I ” cried Ferns sharply. 

1 I should surprise you,” ]augj^%d 
Mps. Vervain, “We’Ve been having a 
regnUuit coiKfab-‘-*cldve,. I mean^-about/ it 
hjere, and he’s all on tp go to America; 
though it must be kept a great secret on hts 
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accoont, poor fellow. He ’ to join as in 
France, and tioien he can easily get into 
England, ifith us. You know he's to give 
up being a prie&t, and is going to devote 
himself to invention when he gets to 
America. Now, what do you think of it, 
Mr. Ferris ? Quite strikes you dumb, 
doesn’t it ? ” triumphed Mrs. Vervain. I 
suppose it’s wliat you would call a wild 
goose chase,—used to pick up all those 
phrases,—^but we shall carry it through. ” 

Ferris gasped, as though about to speak, 
but said nothing. 

‘‘Hon Ippolito’s been here the whole 
afternoon,” continued Mrs. Vervain, “or 
rather ever since about five o’clock. Ho 
took dinner with us, and we Ve been talking 
it over and over. He*s bo enthusiastic 
about it, and yet he breaks down eveiy 
little while, and seems quite to despair of 
the undertaking. But Florida won’t lot him 
do that; and really it’s funny, the way he 
defers to her judgment—you know / always 
regard Florida as such a mere child~H|il^ 
seems to take every word she says for 
goiE^» But, shedding tears, now: it’s 
dreddful in a man, isn’t it? I wish 
Ippolito wouldn’t do that. It mokes ons 
creep, loan’t feel that it's manly; canyon?" 
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Ferris said something about those things 
being different with the Latin%aces. 

“ Well, at any rate,” said Mi's. Vervain, 
** I *m glad that Americans don’t shed tears, 
as a general rule. Now, Florida: you’d 
think she was the man all through this 
business, she’s so perfectly heroic about it; 
that is, outwardly; for I can see—women 
can, in each other, Mr. Ferris—just where 
^e’s on the point of breaking down, all the 
while. Has she ever spoken to yon about 
Don Ippolito ? She does think so highly of 
your opinion, Mr. Ferris.” 

She does mo too much honour,” said 
Ferris, with ghastly irony. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” returned Mrs. 
Vervain. “She told me this morning that 
she’d made Bon Ippolito promise to speak 
to you about it; but he didn’t mention hav¬ 
ing done so, and—1 hated, don't you know, 
to ask him—In fact, Florida had told me 
beforehand that I mustn't. She said he 
must be left entirely to hiihself in that 
matter, and "—Mrs. Vervain looked sugte- 
tively at Ferris. 

“ He spoke to me ebout it,” said Ferriiu 
“ Then why in the world did you let me run 
on} I suppose you advised him against Ik” 
“ I certainly did.” 
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**WelI, therewhere I think womans 
intuition is better than man's reason." 

The pairAer silently bowed his head, 

“Yes, I'm quite woman’s rights in that 
respect,” said Mrs, Vervain. 

“ Oh, without doubt,” answered Ferris, 
aimlessly. 

“ I'm perfectly delighted," she went on, 
“ at the idea of Don Ippolito’s giving up the 
priesthood, and I've told him he must get 
married to some good American girl. You 
ought to have seen how the poor fellow 
blushed ! But really, you know, there are 
lots of nice girls t uat would jump at him— 
so handsome and saddooking, and a genius." 

Ferris could only stare helplessly at Mrs. 
Vervain, who continued :— 

**Yes, I think he's a genius, and I’m 
determined that he shall have a chance. I 
suppose we’ve got a job on our hands ; but 
I’m not sorry. I’ll introduce him into 
society, and if he needs money he shall have 
it. What does God give us mon^ for, Mr. 
Ferns, but to help our fellow-creatures ?" 

So miserable, as he was, from head to 
foot, that it seemed impossible he could 
cpdure more, Ferris could not tebear laugh¬ 
ing at this burst of piety* 

“What are you laughing at?’* askhd 
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Mwl Vervain, who had cheerfully joined 
him, ** Something I Ve been aaying ? Well, 
yon won^t have me to laugh at mitcli longer, 
I do wonder whom you *11 have next.” 

Ferris’s merriment died away in some¬ 
thing like a groan, and when Mrs. Vervain 
again spoke, it was in a tone of sudden 
quorulousness. ‘*I whh Florida would 
come ! She went to holt the laud-gate after 
Don Ippolito,—I wanted her to,—^but she 
ought to have been back long ago. It’s odd 
you didn’t meet them, coming in. She 
must be in the garden somewhere; 1 sup¬ 
pose she’s sorry to be leaving it. But 1 
need her. Would you bo so very kind, Mr. 
Ferris, as to go and ask her to come to me? ” 

Ferris rose heavily from the chair in 
which he seemed to have grown ten years 
older. He had hardly heard anything that 
he did not know already, but the clear 
vision of the afTair with which he had cmne 
to the Vervains was hopelessly confused 
and darkened. He could make nothing of 
any phase of it. He did not know wheij^ip 
hie oared now to see Florida or not. He 
meohanieally obeyed Mrs. Vervain^ and 
stepping out Upon the terrace, slowly d|^ 
scended the stairway. The nipcm was shin^ 
ing brightly into tile garden. 
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XV. 

F LOEIDA and Don Ippolito had paused 
in the pathway wiiich parted at the 
fountain and led in one direction to the 
water-gate, and in the other out through the 
palace-court into the oampo. 

Now you must not give way to despair 
again/’ she said to him. ‘‘You will 
succeed, I am sure, for you will deserve 
success. ’* 

‘*lt is ^1 your goodness, madamigella,” 
sighed the priest, “and at the bottom of my 
heart 1 am afraid that all the hope and 
courage I have are also yours. ** 

“You shall never w’ant for hope and 
courage then. Wo believe in you, and we 
honour your purpose, and we will^ be your 
steadfast friends. But now you must think 
only of the present-—of how you are to get 
away from Venice. Oh, 1 can understand 
Imw you must hate to leave it! What 
a beautiful night! You mustn't expect 
sudik moonlight as this in Amen€a» Dost 
Ippdito.” 
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^*lt U beautiful, is it not?’’ aaid the 
priest, kindling from her. ^‘But I think 
we Venetians are neTer so conBck>uB of the 
beauty of Venice as yon strangers are. ” 

** I don’t know. I only know that now, 
aince we have made up our minds to go, and 
fixed the day and hour, it is more like 
leaving my own country than anything else 
I've ever felt. This garden, 1 seem to have 
spent my whole life In it; and when we are 
settled in Providence, I’m going to have 
mother send bock for some of these statues. 
I suppose Signor Cavaletti r^'ouldn’t mind 
our robbing his place of tliem if he were 
paid enough. At any rate we must have 
this one that belongs to the fountain. You 
shall be the first to set the fountain playing 
over there, Pon Ippolito, and then we ’ll sit 
down on this stone bench before it, and 
imagine ^ ourselves in the garden of Casa 
Vervain at Venice,” 

no; let me be the last to set it 
playing here,” said the priest, quickly 
stooping to the pipe at the foot of the 
figure,/'and then we will sit down 
wd imagine ourselves in the garden of Gasa 
Vervain at Providence!.” , 

Florida put her hand on his riiottldegr» 
*‘Yott mustn’t do it,” she said simply. 
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'"The padrone doesn’t like to waste the 
water. ” 

** Oh, W'^11 pray the saints to rain it back 
on him some day,” cried Don Ippolito, with 
wilful levity, and the stream leaped into the 
moonlight, and seemed to hang there like a 
tangled skein of silver. 

‘‘But how shall 1 shut it off when you 
are gone?” asked the young girl,'looking 
ruefully at the floating threads of splendour. 

‘‘Oh, I will shut it off before I go,” 
answered Don Ippolito. “Let it play a 
moment,” he continued, ga^ng rapturously 
upon it, while the moon painted his lifted 
face with a pallor that his black robes 
heightened. He fetched a long, sighing 
breath, as if he inhaled with that respiration 
all the rich odours of the flowers, blanched 
like his own visage in the white lustre t as 
if he absorbed into his heart at ^ once the 
wide glory of the summer night, and the 
beauty of the young girl at his side. It 
seemed a supreme moment with^him; he 
looked as a man might look who has climbed 
out of life-long defeat into a single instant 
of rriease and triumph. 

Florida sank upon the bench before the 
fountain indulging his caprice with that 
sacred, motherly tolerance, some touch ol 
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which is in all womanly yielding to men^s 
will, and which was perhaps present in 
greater degree in her feeling '^towards a 
man more than ordinarily orphaned and 
unfriended. 

“ Is Providence your native city ? asked 
Don Ippolito abruptly, after a little silenoe. 

Oh no; I was bom at St. Augustine in 
Florida.*' 

** All yes, 1 forgot f madama has told me 
about it; Providence is /ler city. But the 
two are near together ? ” 

**]Sro," said Florida compassionately, 
^Hhey are a thousand miles apart." 

‘*A tliouaand miles? What a vast 
country I ” 

“ Yes, it *8 a whole world," 

“Ah, a world, indeed !" cried the priest 
softly, “I aliall never comprehend it." 

“You never will, answ’ered the young girl 
gravely, “if you do not think about it mors, 
practically," 

“ Practically, practically I ** lightly re-- 
torted the priest. “ What a word with you 
Ameiicans l That ia the consul’s 
pradkal** 

“ Ihen you have been to see him to-day? ” 
asked Florida with eagerness. “ I wahted te 
ask you 
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Yg 6) I went to consult the oraolo^ as you 
bade me.** 

** Bon Ixit>olito *’— 

**And he was averse to my going to 
America, He said it was not practical.’* 

** Oh 1 ” murmured the girl. 

“I thiuk,'* continued the priest with 
vehemence, ^^that Signor Ferris is no longer 
my friend. ” 

“ Bid he treat you coldly—^liarshly ? ” she 
asked, with a note of indignation in her 
voice. “Bid he know that I—that you 
came *’— 

“Perhaps he was right. Perhaps I shall 
indeed go to ruin there. Ruin, ruin 1 Bo 1 
not live ruin here ? ** 

**What did he say—what did he tell 
you?" 

“No, no; not now, madamigella] I do 
not want to think of that man now. I want 
yon to help me once more to realise myself 
in America, where I shall never have iWn a 
priest, where I shidl at least bc^tk even- 
handed with the world. Come, let us forget 
him; the thought of him palsies all my 
hope. He could not see me save in this 
ffObe^in this figure that I abhor." 

* ^it was strange^ it was hot' like hltii, 
it was cruel 1 What did he say?" 
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**In everything but words, he bade me 
despair; he bode me look upon all that 
makes life dear and noble as ii^possible to 
me! ** 

*^Oh, how? Perhaps he did not under- 
stand you. No, he did not understand you. 
What did you say to him, Don Ippolito? 
Tell me 1 ” She leaned towards him, in 
anxious emotion, as she spoke. 

The priest rose, and stretched out his 
arms, as if he would gather something of 
courage from the inhnite space. In his 
visage were the sublimity and the terror of 
a man who puts everytliing to the risk. 

“ How will it really be with me yonder ? ” 
he demanded. “As it is with o^er men, 
whom their past life, if it has been guiltless, 
does not follow to that new world of freedom 
and justice ? ” 

“Why should it not be so?” demanded 
Florida: “ Did Ae say it would not ? ” 

“ Need it be known there that 1 have been 
a priest? Or if I tell it, will it make ipe 
appear a kind of monster, different from 
other men ? ” 

“ No, no! ” she answered fervenUy. 

Your story would gain Iriends and hon* 
our for you everywheie in America. 

Ae”— 
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A moment, a moment t ” cried Don 
Ippolito, catching his breathe it 

ever be polsible for mo to win something 
more than honour and friendship there ? ” 
She looked up at him askingly, com* 
fusedly. 

If 1 am a man, and the time should ever 
come that a face, a look, a voice, shall be to me 
what they are to other men, will remem¬ 
ber it against me that 1 have been a priest, 
when I tell her—say to her, modaraigella— 
how dear she is to mo, offer her my life’s 
devotion, ask her to be my wife ? ”— 

Florida rose jErom the seat, and stood 
confronting him, in a helpless silence, which 
he seemed not to notice. 

Suddenly he clasped his hands together, 
and desperately stretched them towards her. 

“Oh, my hope, my trust, my life, if it 
were i/ott that I loved ? ”— 

“ What! shuddered the ^rl, recoiling, 
with almost a shriek. “ You f A priest 1 ** 
,Don Ipp<ditQ gave a low cry, h|tlf sob 
“ His words, bis words I It is true^ I 
cannot escape, 1 am doomed, 1 must die as 
1 have lived I 

Me dropped his laee into his , hands, and 
stood wi^ his head bowed before herf 
neither spoke for a long time, or moved. 
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Then Florida said absently, in the husky 
murmur to which her voice fell, when she 
was strongly moved, “Yes, I*^Bee it all, 
how it has been,” and was silent again, 
staring, as if a procession of the events 
and scenes of the past months were passing 
before her; and presently she moaned to 
herself, “Oh, oh, oh!” and wrung her 
hands. 

The foolish fountain kept capering and 
babbling on. All at once, now, as a dame 
flashes up and then expires, it leaped and 
dropped extinct at the foot of the statue. 

Its going out seemed somehow to leave 
them in darkness, and under cover of that 
gloom she drew nearer the priest, and by 
such approaches as one makes toward a 
fancied apparition, when his fear will not 
let him fly, but it seems better to sufler the 
worst from it at onco than to live in terror 
of it ever after, she lifted her hands to his, 
and gently taking them from his face, 
looked into his hopeless eyes^ 

Oh, Don IppoUto,** she grieved. “.What 
idisll I say to you, what can I do for%ou, 
now?” 

r 

But there was nothing to do. The wh^e 
edifice of his dreams, his wild linaginatiQas» 
had faUen into dust at a word; no magicr 
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could rebuild it; the end that never seems 
the end had^como. He let her keep his cold 
hands, and presently he returned the en¬ 
treaty of her tears with his wan, patient 
smile. 

“You cannot help me; there is no help 
for an error like mine. Sometime, if ever 
the thought of me is a greater pain than it 
is at this moment, you con forgive me. 
Yes, you can do that for me. ” 

“But who, who will ever forgive me,” 
she cried, “for my blindness! Oh, you 
must believe that I never thought, I never 
dreamt ”— 

“ I know it well. It was your fatal truth 
that did it; truth too high and fine for me 
to have discerned save through such agony 
as— You too loved my soiil, like the 
rest, and you would have had me no priest 
for the reason that they would have had me 
a priest —1 see it. But you had no right to 
love my soul and not me—you, a . woman. 
A woman must not love only the soul of a 
man.” 

Yes, yes ! ” piteously explained the girl, 
but you were a priest to me ! ” 

** Tl^t is true, madamigella. I was always 
a priest to you; and now 1 see that I never 
could be otherwise. Ah, the wrong began 
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many yeai-s before we met, I was trying to 
blame yon a little — 

Blame me, blame me; do ! 

—“ but there is no blame. Think that it 
was another way of asking your forgiveness, 
—0 my God, my God, my God !" 

He released his hands from her, and 
uttered this cry under his breath, with his 
face lifted towards the heavens. When he 
looked at her again, bo said : ** Madamigella, 
if my share of this misery gives me the right 
to ask of you ”— 

**Oh, ask anything of me! 1 will give 
everything, do everything ! ” 

He faltered, and then, You do not love 
me,” he said abruptly; is there some one 
else that you love ? ” 

She did not answer. 

** Is it—he ? ’’ 

She hid her face. 

•*I knew it,” groaned the priest, “1 
knew that too ! ” and he turned away. 

‘*T)on Ippolito, Bon Ippolito—oki^poor, 
poor Bon Ippolito J ” cried the girl, i^iing- 
ing towards him. tld% the way you 

leave me? Where are you going? What 
will you do now ? ” 

**l)id I not say? lam going to die a 
priest.” 
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** Is there nothing that you will let me be 
to you, hope for you ? ” 

‘^Nothingf’ said Dou Ippolito, after a 
moment. “What could you?” He seiased 
the hands imploringly cxtetided towards 
him, and clasped them together and kissea 
them both. “ Adieu ! ” he whispered; then 
he opened them, and passionately kissed 
either palm ; “adieu, adieu 1 ” 

A great wave of sorrow and compassion 
and despair for him swept through her. 
She dung her arms about his neck, and 
pulled his head down upon her heart, and 
held it tight there, weeping and moaning 
over him as over some hapless, harmless 
thing that she had nnpurposely bruised or 
killed. Then she suddenly put her hands 
against his breast, and thrust him away, and 
tiimed and ran. 

Ferris stepped back again into the fhadow 
of tlie tree from which he had just emerged^ 
and dong to its trunk lest he should fall. 
Another seemed to creep out of the court in 
his person, and totter across the white glare 
of the campo and down the blackness of the 
calls. In the intersected spaces where the 
moonlight feU, this alien, miserable man saw 
the Bgure of a priest gliding on before himu 
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F lorida swiftly mounted the terrace 
steps, but slie stopped with her hand 
on the door, panting, and turned and 
■walked slowly away to the end of the ter* 
race, drying her eyes with dashes of her 
handkerchief, and ordering her hair, some 
coils of which had been loosened by her 
flight* Then she went back to the door, 
waited, and softly opened it. Her mother 
was not in the parlour ■where she had left 
her, and she passed noiselessly into her own 
room, where some trunks stood open and 
half'packed against ihe wall. She began to 
gather up the pieces of dress that lay upon 
the bed and chairs, and to fold them with 
mechanical carefulness and put thm in the 
boxes. Her mother’s ■roioe called the 
other chamber, ** Is that you, Florida 7 ’’ 
‘^Yes, mother/’ answered the girl, but 
remained kneeling before one of the boxes, 
with that pole green robe in her hand which 
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she had worn on the morning when Ferris 
had first brought Don Ippolito to see them. 
She smoother! its folds and looked down at 
it ^^'ithout making any motion to paok it 
aw ay, and so she lingered while her mother 
advanced with one question after another; 
** What are you doing, Florida ? Where are 
you? Why didn’t you come to mo?” and 
finally stood in the doorway, Oh, you Ve 
packing. Do you know, Florida, I’m get- 
tijig very im]>atient about going. I wish we 
could be off at once.” 

A tremor passed over the young girl, and 
she started from her languid posture, and 
laid the dress in the trunk. “So do I, 
mother. I would give the world if we could 
go to-morrow ! ” 

“Yes, but we can’t, you see. I’m afraid 
we’ve undertaken a great deal, my dear. 
It’s quite a weight upon my mind, already; 
and I don’t know what it will be. If we were 
free, now, I should say, go to-morrow by aU 
means. But we couldn’t arrange it with 
Don Ippolito on our hands*” 

Florida waited a moment before she 
replied. Then she said coldly, “Don Ippo- 
lito is not going with us, mother/’ 

“ Not going with us ? Why ? ”— 

. “He is not going to America. He will 
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not leave Venice; he is to remain a priest,' 
said Florida doggedly. 

Mrs. Vervain sat down in the chair that 
stood beside the door. ^*Not going to 
xVmerica; not leave Venice; remain a priest ? 
florida, yon astonish me ! But I am not 
the least surprised, not the least in the 
world. I thought Don Ippolito would give 
out, all along. He is not what I should call 
fickle, exactly, but he is weak, or timid, 
rather. He is a good man, but he lacks 
courage, resolution. I always doubted if 
he would succeed in America; he is too 
much of a dreamer. But this, really, goes a 
little beyond anything. I never expected 
this. What did he say, Florida ? How did 
he excuse himself ? ” 

hardly know; very little. What was 
there to say ? ** 

* ‘ To be sure, to be sure. Did you try to 
reason with liim, Florida ? ” 

“No,” answered the girl, drearily. 

“ 1 am glad of that. 1 think you had said 
quite enough already. You owed it to 
yourself not to do so, and he might ^have 
misinterpreted it. These foreigners are lery 
different from Americans. No doubt we 
sliould have had a time of it, if he had gone 
with us. It must be for the best. I’m 
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sure it was ordered so. But all that doesn’t 
relieve Don Ippolito from the charge of 
black ingrdtitudej and want of consideration 
for us. He’s quite made fools of us. ” 

‘‘He was not to blame. It was a very 
great step for him. And if ”— 

I know that. But he ought not to have 
talked of it. He ought to have known hia 
own mind fully before speaking ; that *a the 
only safe way. Well, then, there is nothing 
to prevent our going to-morrow. ” 

Florida drew a long breath, and rose to 
go on with the work of packing. 

“Have you been crying, Florida? Well, 
of course, you can’t help feeling sorry for 
such a man. There’s a great deal of good 
in Don Ippolito, a great deal. But when you 
come to my age you won’t cry so easily, my 
dear. It’s vei-y trying,” said Mrs. Vervain. 
She sat a while in silence before she asked, 
“ Will he come here to-morrow morning ? ” 
Her daughter looked at her with a glance 
of terrified inquiry. 

“ Do have your wits about you, my dear \ 
We can’t go away without saying good-by© 
to him, and we can’t go away without pay¬ 
ing him.” 

“Paying him?” 

“Yes, paying him—paying him for your 
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lessons. It*B always been very awkward. 
He hasn’t been like other teachers^ you 
know: more like a guest, or friend of the 
family. He never seemed to want to take 
the money, and of late, I Ve been letting it 
run along, because 1 hated so to offer it» till 
now it’s quite a sum. 1 suppose he needs 
it, poor follow. And how to get it to him is 
the question. He may not come to-morrow, 
as usual, and I couldn’t trust it to the pad¬ 
rone. We might send it to him in a draft 
from Paris, but I’d rather pay him before 
we go. Besides, it would be rather rude, 
going away without seeing him again. ” Mrs. 
Vervain thought a moment; then, “ I *11 tell 
you,” she resumed. “If he doesn’t happen 
to come here to-morrow morning, we can 
stop on our way to the station and give him 
the money.” 

Florida did not answer. 

“Don’t you think that would be a good 
plan ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied the girl in a dull 
way. 

“Why, Florida, if you think from,My- 
thing Don Ippolito said that he would rSSasr 
not see us again—that it would be painful 
to him—why^ we could ask Mr. Ferris to 
hand him the money.” 
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*'0b no, no, no, mother ! ” cried Florida, 
hiding her face, that would be too horribly 
indelicate J ” 

“ Well, perhaps it wouldn't be qnite good 
taste," said Mrs. Vervain perturbedly, ** but 
you needn’t express yourself so violently, 
my dear. It's not a matter of life and 
death. 1 *m sure I don’t know what to do. 
We must stop at Don Ippolito’s house, I 
suppose. Don’t you think so ? ’’ 

** Yes," faintly assented the daughter* 
Mrs. Vervain yawned. *'Well, I can’t 
think anything more about it to-night; I’m 
too stupid. But that’s the way wc shall do. 
Will you help me to bed, my dear 7 1 shall 
be good for nothing to-morrow. ” 

She went on talking of Don Ippolito’s 
change of purpose till her head touched the 
pillow, from which she suddenly lifted it 
again, and called out to her daughter, who 
had passed into the next room: But Mr, 
Ferris—why didn’t he come back with you 7 ” 
“ Come back with me 7 ” 

“ Why yes, child, I sent him out to call 
you, just before you came in. This Don 
Ippolito business put him quite out of. my 
head. Didn’t you see him ?—Oh I What’s 
thatr’ 

“Nothing: I dropped my candle," 
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“ You ’re sure you didn’t set anything on 
fire ? ” 

No ! It went dead out.” t* 

** Light it again, and do look. No^^ is 
everything right ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“ It’s queer he didn’t come back to %mj 
he couldn’t find you. What do you suppose 
became of him ? ” 

“ I don’t know, mother.” 

“ It *8 very perplexing. I wish Mr. Ferris 
were not so odd. It quite borders on affec¬ 
tation. I don’t know what to make of it. 
We must send word to him the very first 
thing to-morrow morning, that we ’re going, 
and ask him to come to see us. ” 

Florida made no reply. She sat staring 
at the black space of the door-way into her 
mother’s room. Mrs. Vervain did not speak 
again. After a while her daughter softly 
entei'ed her chamber, shading the candle 
with her hand; and seeing that she slept, 
softly withdrew, closed the door, and went 
about the work of packing again. When it 
was all done, she fiung herself upon h(>:^bed 
and hid her face in the pillow. 

The next morning was spent in bestowing 
those interminable last touches which the 
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packing of ladies’ baggage demands, and in 
taking leave with largess (in which Mrs. 
Vervain sbone) of all the people in the house 
and out of it, who had so much as touched a 
hat to the Vervains during their sojourn. 
The whole was not a vast sum; nor did the 
sundry extortions of the padrone come to 
much, though the honest man racked his 
brain to invent in juries to his apartments 
and furniture. Being uiimurmuringly paid, 
he gave way to his real goodwill for his 
tenants in many little useful ofEces. At the 
end he persisted in sending them to the sta¬ 
tion in his own gondola, and could with 
difficulty be kept from going with them. 

Ml’S. Vervain had early sent a message to 
Ferris, but word came back a first and a 
second time that he was not at home, and 
the forenoon wore away and he had not 
appeared. A certain indignation sustained 
her till the gondola pushed out into the 
canal, ilnd then it yielded to an intolerable 
regret that she should not see him. 

“ I can’^ go without saying good-bye to Mt. 
Ferris, Florida,*’ she said at last, ‘*and it’s 
no use asking me. He may have been want¬ 
ing a little in politeness, but he ’a been so 
good all along; and we owe him too much 
not to make an effiort to thank him before 
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we go. We really must stop a moment at 
his house.” 

Florida, who had regarded her mother’s 
efforts to summon Ferris to them with pas¬ 
sive coldness, turned a look of agony uj>on 
her. But in a moment she bade the gon¬ 
dolier stop at the consulate, and dropping 
her veil over her face, fell back in the 
shadow of the tciida-curtains. 

Mrs. Vervain sentimentalised their de¬ 
parture a little, but her daughter made no 
comment on tlie scene they were leaving. 

Thp gondolier rang at Ferris’s door and 
returned witli the answer that he was not 
at home. 

Mrs. Vervain gave way to despair. Oh 
dear, oh dear) This is too bad! What 
shall wo do ? ” 

** We *11 lose the train, mother, if we loiter 
in this way,” said Florida. 

WeU, wait. I must leave a message at 
least.” *^IIow cotild gou be away^'^ she 
wrote on her card, we called to my 

good-bye? We*ve <hanged our plans and 
we 're going to-day. I shall write you 
scolding letter from Verona—toe V« goitig imr 
the Brenner^/or your behaviour last night, 
ir^o wUl Jceep you straight whm I'm gone? 
You've been very, very hind* Florida joins me 
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in a thofusand thanks^ regrets, and good¬ 
byes, ” • 

There* I haven’t eaid anything, alter 
all,” she fretted, with tears in her eyes. 

The gondolier carried the oafd again to 
the door, where Ferris’s servant let down a 
basket by a string and hshod it up. 

“If Don Ippolito shouldn’t be in,” said 
Mrs. Vervain, as the boat moved on again, “I 
don’t know what 1 shall do with this money. 
It will be awkward beyond anything.” 

The gondola slipped from the Oanalazzo 
into the network of the smaller canals, where 
the dense shadows were as old as the palaces 
that cast them, and stopped at the landing 
of a narrow quay. The gondolier dismounted 
and rang at Don IppoUto’s door. There was 
no response; he rang again and again. At 
last from a window of the uppermost story 
the head of the priest himself peered out. 
The gondolier touched his hat and said, “ It 
is the ladies who ask for you, Don Ippolito. ” 

It was a minute before the door opened, 
and the priest, bare-headed and blinking in 
the stix>ng light, came with a stupefied air 
across the quay to the landing-steps. 

^‘WeH, Don Ippolito I” cried Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, risidg and giving him her hand, which 
she first waved at the tnmks and bags piled 
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lip in the vacant space in front of the boat, 
“ what do you think of this ? We ere really 
going, immediately; we can change our 
minds too; and I don’t think it would have 
been too much,” she added with a friendly 
smile, **i£ we had gone without saying 
good-bye to you. What in the world does 
it all mean, your giving up that grand pro¬ 
ject of yours so suddenly ? ” 

She sat down again, that she might talk 
more at her ease, and seemed thoroughly 
liappy to have Don Ippolito before her again. 

**lt finally appeared best, madama,” he 
said quietly, after a quick, keen glance at 
Florida, who did not lift her veil. 

Well, perhaps you ’re partly right. But 
I can’t help thinking that you with your 
talent would have succeeded in America. 
Inventors do get on there, in the most sur¬ 
prising way. There’s the Screw Company 
of Providence. It’s such a simple thing ; 
and now the shares are worth eight hundred. 
Are you well to-day, Don Ippolito? ” 

Quite well, madama.” 

1 thought you looked rather pale, 

1 believe you *re always a little pale. You 
mustn^ work too hard. We shall miss you 
a great deal, Don Ippolito.” 

**Thanks, madama.” 
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“ Yes, shall be quite lost wi^out you. 
And I wanAed to »y this to you, Don Ip^- 
Uto that !f over you change your mmd 
ajrain, and conclude to come to Axnenoa, 
Z must vmte to me. and let me help you 

iuat as I had intended to do. 

^ The priest shivered, as if cold, and gave 

another look at Florida’s veU^ face. 

“You are too good,” he said. 

“ Yes, I really think 1 am, repli^ Mrs. 
Ver>-am, playfully. “ Considering 

Jrego4toletmel^veVe„^-h^ 

even trying to say go(^-bye to me, I thm 

T ’ni very good indeed* 

Mrs. Vervain’s mood became ovor^t, 

and her eyes filled with tears: ‘I hope 
you ’re sorry to have us going, Don IppoUto. 
Cyou kW how very highly I pme yonr 
acqLintance. It was rather cruel of you. 

She seemed not to rememter that he 
could not have known of their <^ge o 

plan. Donippolitolooked hn^oi^^to 

Lr face, and made a touching gesture of 

depreciation, but did not ^eak. 

«‘ I’m really afraid yon ’re «o< weU, a^ I 

think it’8 too bad of ns to Im j^ng. r^ 

«amed Mrs. A ,w 

helped now; we are all peeked, dont y 
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see ? But I want to ask one favour of you, 
Don Ippolito; and that is,” said Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, covertly taking a little rditleau from 
her pocket, ** that you ’ll leave these inven¬ 
tions of yours for a while, and give yourself 
a vacation. You need rest of mind. Go 
into the country, somewhere, do. That’s 
what’s preying upon you. But we must 
really be off, now. Shake hands with 
Florida—I’m going to be the last to part 
with you,” she said, with a tearful smile. 

Don Ippolito and Florida extended their 
hands. Neither spoke, and as she sank 
back upon the seat from which she had 
half risen, she drew more closely the folds 
of the veil which she had not lifted from her 
face. 

Mrs. Vervain gave a little sob as Don 
Ippolito took her hand and kissed it; and 
she had some difQculty in leaving with him 
the rouleau, which she tried artfully to press 
into his palm. “Good-bye, good-bye,” she 
said, “don’t drop it,” and attempted to 
close his fingers over it. 

But he let it lie carelessly in hii^open 
hand, as the gondola moved off, and t£ere it 
etiU lay as he stood watching the boat slip 
under a bridge at the next comer, and dis¬ 
appear. While he stood there gazing at the 
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enipt^ arch, a man of a wild and savage 
aspect approached. It was said that this 
man’s brain^ad been turned by the death of 
his brother, who was betrayed to the 
AustrianB after the revolution of ’48, by his 
wife’s confessor. He advanced with swift 
strides, and at the moment he reached Don 
Ippolito’s side he suddenly turned his face 
upon him and cursed him through his 
clenched teeth : Bog of a priest I ” 

Bon Ippolito, as if his whole -race had re¬ 
nounced him in the maniac’s words, uttered 
a desolate ciy, and hiding his face in his 
hands, tottered into his house. 

The rouleau had dropped from hie palm ; 
it rolled down the shelving marble of the 
quay, and slipped into the water. 

The young beggar who had held Mrs. 
Vervain’s gondola to the shore while she 
talked, looked up and down the deserted 
quay, and at the doors and 'windows. Then 
he bega 4 to take oil his clothes for a bath. 


s 
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F erris returned at nightfall to his 
house, where he had not been since 
daybreak, and flung himself exhausted upon 
the bed. His face was burnt red with the 
sun, and his eyes were bloodshot. He fell 
into a dose and dreamed that he was still at 
Malatiiocco, whither he liad gone that moni’ 
iug in a sort of craze, with some fisliermcn, 
who were to cast their nets there ; then he 
was rowing back to Venice across tlie 
lagoon, tiiat seemed a molten fire under the 
keeL He woke with a heavy groan, and 
bade Marina fetch him a light. 

She set it on the table, and handed him 
the card Mrs. Vervain had left. He read it 
and read it again, and then he laid it down, 
and putting on his hat, he took his ^ and 
went out. “ Do not wait for me, Marina,^* 
lie said, ** I may be late. Go to bed.” 

He returned at midnight, and lighting his 
candle took up the card and read it onoe 
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more. He could not tell whether to be glad 
or sorry th^ he had failed to see the Ver¬ 
vains again.^ Ho took it for granted that 
Don Ii)polito was to follow; he would not 
ask himself what motive had hastened their 
going. The reasons were all that he should 
never more look upon the woman so hate¬ 
fully lost to him, but a strong instinct of his 
heaii} struggled against them. 

He lay down in his clothes, and began to 
dream almost before he began to sleep. He 
woke early, and went out to walk. He did 
not rest all day. Once ho came home, and 
found a letter from Mrs. Vervain, post¬ 
marked Verona, reiterating her lamentations 
and adieus, and explaining tliat the priest 
had relinquished his purpose, and would not 
go to America at all. The deeper mystery 
in which this news left him was not less 
sinister tlmn before. 

In the weeks that followed, Ferris had no 
other purpose than to reduce the days to 
hours, the houts to minutes. The burden 
that fell upon him when he woke lay heavy 
on his heart till night, and oppressed him 
far into his sleep. He could not give hhi 
trouble certain shape; what was mostly 
with him was a fonnless loss, which he 
could not resolve into any definite shame or 
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wrong. At times, what he had seeu seemed 
to him some baleful trick of the imagiuatiou, 
some lurid and foolish illusion. 

But he could do nothing, he could not ask 
himself what the end was to be. He kept 
in-doors by day, trying to work, trying to 
imd, marvelling somewhat that he did not 
fall sick and die. At night he set out on 
long walks, which took him he cored not 
where, and often detainod him till the grey 
lights of morning began to tremble through 
the nocturnal blue. But even by night he 
shunned the neighbourhood in which the 
Vervains had lived. Their landlord sent 
him a package of trifles they had left beliiud, 
but he i*ofuBed to receive them, sending back 
word that he did not know where the ladies 
were. He had half expected tliat Mrs. Ver¬ 
vain, thohgh he had not answered her last 
letter, might write to him again from Eng¬ 
land, but she did not. The Vervains had 
passed out of his ivorld; he knew ti:.at they 
had been in it only by the torment they had 
left him. 

He wondered in a listless w^ay^^hat he 
should see nothing of Don ^polito. Once 
at midnight he fancied that the priest was 
coming towaida him across a campo he had 
just entered > he stopped and tusned back 
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into the calle ; when the priest oame up to 
him, it wa| not Don Ippolito. 

In these days Ferris received a despatch 
from the Department of State, informing 
him that his successor had been appointed, 
and directing him to deliver up the consular 
flags, seals, archives, and other property of 
the United States. No reason for his re* 
moval was given; but as there had never 
been any reason for hie appointment, he had 
no right to complain; the balance was 
exactly dressed by this simple device of our 
civil ser%dcc. He detennined not to wait for 
the coming of his successor before giving up 
the consular eiTects, and he placed them at 
once in the keeping of the woiijhy ship- 
chandler who had so often transfeired them 
from departing to arriving consuls. Then 
being quite ready at any moment to leave 
Venice, he found himself in nowise eager to 
go ; but he began in a desultory way to pack 
up his sketches and studies. 

One morning as he sat idle in his dis¬ 
mantled studio, Maiina came to tell him 
tliat an old woman, waiting at the door 
below, wished to speak with him. 

^•Well, let her come up,” said Ferris 
wear^y, and presently Marina returned 
with a very ill-favoured beldam, who stared 
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liard at him while he fi’owningly puzzled 
himself as to where he had seen tAiat malign 
visage before, ' 

Well ? ” he said harshly, 

I come,” answered the old woman, “ on 
the part of Don Ippolito Ilondinelli, who 
desires so much to see your Excellency.” 

Ferris made no response, whUe the old 
woman knotted the fringe of her shawl with 
quaking hands, and presently added with a 
tenderness in her voice which oddly dis¬ 
corded with the hardness of her face ; * ‘ He 
has been very sick, poor thing, with a fever; 
but now he is in his senses again, and the 
doctors say he will get well. 1 hope so. 
But he is still very weak. He ti^ed to 
wi'ite two lines to you, but he had not the 
strength; so he bade me bring you this 
word : That he had something to say which 
it greatly concerned you to hoar, and that 
lie prayed you to forgive his not oennirtg to 
revere you, for it was impossible, and that 
you should have tbe goodness to do him this 
favour, to come to find him the quickest you 

The old woman wiped her eyes wiih the 
comer of her shawl, and her chin wobbled 
pathetically whUe she shot a glance of bale¬ 
ful dislike at Fettis^ who answered after 
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a long dull stare at her, *'Tell him I’ll 
come.” • 

He did*not believe that Don Ippolito 
could tell him anything tliat greatly con* 
ccmed him; but ho was worn out with 
going round in the same circle of conjecture, 
and so far aa he could be glad, he was glad 
of this chance to face his calaniity. He 
would go, but not at once ; ho would think 
it over ; he would go to-morrow, when he 
had got some grasp of the matter* 

The old woman lingered. 

“ Tell him 111 come,” repeated Ferris im¬ 
patiently. 

A thousand excuses; but my poor 
master has been very sick. The doctors 
say he will get well. 1 hope so. But he is 
very weak indeed ; a little shock, a little 
disappointment ?— Is the signore very, verj/ 
much occupied this morning? He greatly 
desired,—he prayed that il such a thing 
w^ere possible iu the goodness of your 
Excellency— But I am offenditig the sig¬ 
nore ! ” 

“ What do you want ? ” demanded Ferris. 

The old vrretch set up a pitiful whimper, 
and tried to possess herself of his hand; 
she kissed his ooat*sleeve instead. '^That 
you will return with she besought Kim. 
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“ Oh, 1*11 go ! ** groaned the painter. “ I 
might as well go first as last,*i he added 
in English. There, stop that ! Enough, 
enough, 1 tell yon ! Didu*t I say 1 was 
going with you ? ’* he cried to the old 
woman. 

“God bless you !** she mumbled, and act 
off before him down the stairs and out of the 
door. She looked so miserably old and 
weary, that he called a gondola to his 
landing and made her get into it with 
him. 

It tormented Don Ippolito’s idle neigh¬ 
bourhood to see Vencranda arrive in such 
state, and a passionate excitement arose at 
the cafi’^, where the person of the consul 
was known, when Ferris entered the priest’s 
house with her. 

He had not often visited Don IppolitOi 
but the quaintnesB of the place had been so 
vividly impressed upon him, that ho had a 
certain familiarity with the grape-arbour of 
the anteroom., the paintings of the parlour, 
and the puerile airangement of the piano 
and melodeon. Yeneranda led 
these rooms to the chamber wh^ niia 
Ippolito had first shown him his invenHons, 

They were all removed now, and on a bed, 
set against the wall opposite the door, lay 
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the priesti with his hands on his bii’east, and 
a faint apiile on his Iip8> so peaceful, so 
serene, ttfat the painter stopped with a ' 
sudden awe, as if he had unawares oome 
into the presence of deaths 

Advance, advance,’* whispered the old 
woman. 

Near the head of the bed sat a white- 
haired priest, wearing the red stockings of a 
canonioo; liis face was fanatically stem; 
but he rose and bowed courteously to 
Ferris. 

The stir of his robes roused Don Ippolito. 
He slowly and weakly turned his head, and 
his eyes fell upon the x>a>inter. He made a 
helpless gesture of salutation with his thin 
hand, and began to excuse himself, for the 
trouble he had given, with a gentle polite- 
• ness that touched the painter’s heart 
through all the complex resentments that 
divided them. It was indeed a strange 
ground on which the two men met. Ferris 
could not have described Don Ippolito as 
his enemy, for the priest had wittingly done 
Jhim no wrong; he could not have logic^ly 
hated him as a rival, for till it was tw late 
he had not confessed to his own heart the 
love lhat was in it; he knew no evil of Don 
Ippolito, he could ^ not accuse him of any 
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betrayal of trust, or violation of confidence. 
He felt merely that this hapless > creature, 
lying so deathlike before him, haa profaned, 
however involuntarily, what was sacredest 
in the world to him ; beyond this all was 
chaos. He had heard of the priest's sickness 
with a fierce hardening of the heart; yet, as 
he beheld him now, he began to remember 
things that moved him to a sort of remorse. 
He recalled again the simple loyalty with 
which Don Ippolito had first spoken to him 
of Miss Vervain, and tried to learn his own 
feeling towards her; he thought how trust¬ 
fully at their last meeting the priest had 
declared his love and hope, and how, when 
he had coldly received his confession, Don 
Ippolito had solemnly adjured him to be 
frank with him; and Ferris could not. 
That pity for himself as the prey of fantasti-. 
cally cruel chances, which he had already 
vaguely felt, began now also to include the 
priest; ignoring all but that compassion, he 
went np to the bed and took the weak, chill, 
nerveless hand in his own. 

The oanonico rose and placed his 
Ferris beside the pillow, on which my if 
brase crucifix, and then softly left the room, 
exchanging a glance of affectionate intelli¬ 
gence with the sick man. 
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I might have vraitod a little while/’ said 
Don IppoMto weahly, speaking in a hollow 
voice that was the shadow of hie old deep 
tones, “but you will know how to forgive 
the impatience of a man not yet quite 
master of himself. I thank you for coming. 
I have been very sick, as you see; 1 did not 
think to live ; I did not car e— I am very 
weak now ; let me say to you quickly what 
r want to say. Dear friend,” continued Don 
Ippolito, fixing his eyes upon the painter’s 
face, “ 1 spoke to her that night after I hod 
parted from you.” 

The priest’s voice was now firm ; the 
painter turned his face away. 

“ I spoke without hope, ” proceeded Don Ip¬ 
polito, * ‘ and because I must. I spoke in vain; 
all was lost, all was past in a moment.” 

The coil of suspicions and misgivings and 
fears in which Ferris had lived was sud¬ 
denly without a clew; he could not look 
upon the pallid visage of the priest lest he 
should now at last find there that subtle 
expression of deceit; the whirl of his 
iAougbts kept him ulent; Don Ippolito 
^ent on. 

Even if 1 had never been a priest, 1 
would still have been impossible to her. 
She 
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He stopped as if for want of strength to 
go on* All at once he cried, L|£ten ! ** and 
he rapidly recounted the story of his life, 
ending with the fatal tragedy of' his love. 
When it was told he said calmly, But now 
e'^'erything is over with me on earth. I 
thank the Infinite Compassion for the 
sorrows through which I have passed. I, 
also, have proved the miraculous power of 
the Church, potent to save in all ages.” He 
gathered the crucifix in his spectral grasp, 
and pressed it to his lips. Many merciful 
things have befallen me on this bed of 
sickness. My uncle, whom the long years 
of my darkness divided from me, is once 
more at peace with me. Even that poor old 
woman whom 1 sent to call you^ and who 
had served me as 1 believed with hate for 
me as a false priest in her heart, has devoted 
herself day and night to my helplessness; 
she has grown decrepit with her cares and 
vigils. Yes, 1 have had many and signal 
marks of the Divine pity to be grateful for.” 
fie paused, breathing quickly, aqd then 
added, *'They tell me that the d^^er iS"; 
this sickness is post* But none the 1, 
have died in it. When I rise from this bdd 
it shall be to take the vows of a Carnielite 
friar.” 
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Ferris made no answer, and Don Ippolito 
resumed 

“ I hav^told you how, when I first# owned 
to her the falsehood in which 1 lived, she 
besought me to try if 1 might not find eoii’ 
eolation in the holy life to which 1 had been 
devoted. When you see her, dear friend, 
will you not tell her that 1 came to under' 
stand that this comfort, this refuge, awaited 
me in the cell of the Carmelite? 1 have 
brought so much trouble into her life that 1 
would fain have her know I have found 
peace where she bade me seek it, that I have 
mastered my affliction by reconciling myself 
to it. Tell her that but for her pity and 
fear for me, I believe that 1 must have died 
in my sins.’* 

It was perhaps inevitable from Ferris's 
Protestant association of monks and convents 
and penances chiefly with the machinery of 
fiction, that all this affected him as unreally 
as talk in a stagO'play. His heart was cold, 
as he answered; I am glad tliat your miiul 
is at rest concerning the doubts which so long 
troubled you. Not all men are so easily 
pacified; but, as you say, it is the privilege 
of your Church to work mirades* As to 
Miss Vervain, 1 am sorry that 1 cannot 
promise to give her your message. 1 shall 
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never see her again. Excuse me/’ ho con¬ 
tinued, *‘but your servant said ^here was 
something you wished to say that^ concerned 
me?” 

“You will never see her again ! ” cried the 
priest, struggling to lift himself upon his 
elbow, and falling back upon the pillow. 
“Oh, bereft! Oh deaf and blind 1 It was 
you that she loved ! She confessed it to me 
that night. ” 

“Wait I” said Ferris, trying to steady 
his voice, and failing; “1 was with Mrs. 
Vervain that night; she sent mo into the 
garden to call her daughter, and I saw how 
Miss Vervain parted from the man she did 
not love 1 I saw ”— 

It was a horrible thing to have said it, he 
felt now that he had spoken; a sense of 
the indelicacy, the shamefulness, seemed to 
alienate him from all high concern in the 
matter, and to leave him a mere self-con'^ 
victed eavesdropper. His face flamed; the 
wavering hopes, the wavering doubts, alike 
died in his heart. He had fallen below the 
dignity of his own trouble, 

“ You saw, you saw,” softly repeated the 
priest, wiUiottt lookii^ at him, and without 
any show of emotion; apparently the con- 
valescenco that Imd brought him perfect 
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clearness of reason^ had left hia sensibilities 
still somewhat dulled. He closed his lips 
and lay Alent. At last, he asked very 
gently, ** And how shall I make yon believe 
that what you saw was not a woman’s love, 
but an angers heavenly pity for me ? Does 
it seem hard to believe this of her ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the painter doggedly, 
“it is hard,” 

“ And yet it is the very truth. Oh, you do 
not know her, you never knew her ! In the 
same moment that she denied me her love 
she divined the anguish of my soul, and 
with that embrace she sought to console me 
for the friendlessuess of a whole life, past 
and to come. But I know that I waste my 
words on you,” he cried bitterly. “You 
never would see me as 1 was ; you would 
find no singleness in me, and yet 1 liad a 
heart as full of loyalty to you as love for 
her. In what have I been false to you ? ” 

“ You never were false to me,” answered 
Ferris, God knows I have been true 
to you, and at what cost. We might well 
curse the day we met, Don Ippolito, for we 
have only done each other harm. But I 
never meant you harm. And now 1 ask 
you to forgive me if I cannot believe you. 
I cannot—yet. I am of another race from 
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you, slow to Buspoct, slow to trust. Give 
me a little time; let me see you ^gain. I 
want to go away and think. I don’t ques¬ 
tion your truth, I’m afraid you don’t know. 
I'm afraid that the same deceit has tricked 
us both, I must come to you to-morrow. 
CanI?” 

He rose and stood beside the couch. 

“Surely, surely,” answered the priest, 
looking into Ferris’s troubled eyes with calm 
meekness. “You will do me the greatest 
pleasure. Yes, come again to-morrow. You 
know,”he said with a sad smile, referring to 
his purpose of taking vows, “ that my time in 
the world is short. Adieu, to meet again ! ” 

He took Ferris’s hand, hanging weak and 
hot by his side, and drew him gently down 
by it, and kissed him on either bearded 
cheek. “ It is our custom, you know, among 
friends. Farewell.” 

The oanonico in the anteroom bowed 
austerely to him as he passed through; the 
old woman refused with a harsh “ Kothing ! ” 
the money he offered her at the door. 

He bitterly upbraided himself the 
doubts he could not banish, and he still 
flushed with shame that he should have 
declared his knowledge of a scene which 
ought, at its worst, to have been inviolable 
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by his spoecb. He scarcely cared now for 
the woman about whom these miseiies 
grouped tl^msclves; he realised that a fau- 
tastic remorse may be stronger than a 
jealous love. 

He longed for the morrow to come, tliat 
he might confess his shame and regret; but 
a reaction to this violent repentance came 
before the night fell. As tlie sound of the 
priest’s voice and the sight of his wasted 
face faded from the painter’s sense, he 
began to see everything in the old light 
again. Then what Don Ippolito had said 
took a character of ludicrous, of insolent 
improbability. 

After dark, Ferris ^et out upon one of his 
long, rambling walks. He walked hard and 
fast, to try if he might not still, by mere 
fatigue of body, the anguish that filled his 
soul. But whichever way he went he came 
again and again to the house of Don Ippolito, 
and at last he stopped there, leaning against 
the parapet of the quay, and sta^g at the 
house, as though he would spell from the 
senseless stones the truth of the secret they 
sheltered. For up in the chamber, where 
he knew that the priest lay, the windows 
were dimly lit. 

As he stood thus, with his upturned face 
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haggard in the moonlight, the soldier com¬ 
manding the Austrian patrol which passed 
that way halted his squad, and se^hied about 
to ask him what he wanted there. 

Ferris turned and walked swiftly home 
ward; but he did not even lie down. His 
misery took the shape of an intent that 
would not suffer him to rest. He meant to 
go to Don Ippolito and tell him that his 
story had failed of its effect, that he was not 
to be fooled so easily, and, without de¬ 
manding anything further, to leave him in 
his lie. 

At the earliest hour when he might hope 
to be admitted, he went, and rang the bell 
furiously. The door opened, and he con¬ 
fronted the priest's servant, “I wont to 
see Don Ippolito,’* said Ferns abruptly. 

^^It cannot be,” she began. 

tell you I must,” cried Ferris, raising 
his voice. “ I tell you”— 

Madman!” fiercely whispered the old 
woman, shaking both her ox>en hands in his 
face, he’s dead 1 He died last night 1 ” 
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T he terrible stroke sobered Ferris; he 
woke from his long debauch of hate 
and jealousy and despair; for the first time 
since that night in the garden he faced his 
fate with a clear mind. Death had set his 
seal for ever to a testimony which he had 
been able neither to refuse nor to accept; in 
abject sorrow and shame he thanked God 
that he had been kept from dealing that last 
cruel blow; but if Don Ippolito had come 
back from the dead to repeat his witness, 
Ferris felt that the miracle could not change 
his o*wn passive state. There was now but 
one thing in the world for him to do : to see 
Florida, to confront her with his knowledge 
of all that had been, and to abide by her 
word, whatever it was. At the worst, there 
was the war, whose drums had ali'eady 
called to him for a refuge. 

He thought at first that he might perhaps 
overtake the Vervains before they sailed for 
America, but he remembered that they had 
left Venice six weeks before. It seemed 
impossible that he could wait, btit when he 
landed in New York, he was tormented in 
his impatience by a strange reluctance and 
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hesitation. A fantastic light fell upon hia 
plans; a sense of its wildness enfeebled hia 
pui’pose. What was he going to^do ? Had 
he come four thousand miles to tell Florida 
that Don Ippolito was dead? Or was he 
going to say, “I have heard that you love 
me, but I don’t believe it: is it true ? ” 

He pushed on to Providence, stifling these 
antic misgi\'ings as he might, and without 
allowing himself time to falter from his in¬ 
tent, he set out to And Mrs. Vervain’s house. 
He knew the street and the number, for she 
had often given him the address in her in¬ 
vitations against the time when he should 
return to America. As he drew near the 
house a tender trepidation filled him and 
silenced all other senses in him; his heart 
beat thickly; the universe included only 
the fact that he was to look upon the face 
he loved, and this fact had neither past nor 
future. 

K 

But a terrible foreboding as of death seized 
him when he srood before the house, and 
glanced up at its close-shuttered front, and 
romid upon the dusty grass-plots ^d ne¬ 
glected Sbwer-beds of the door-yardr With 
a oold hand he rang and rang again, and no 
answer camb. At lastaman lounged up to the 
fence from the next house-door. * * Guess you 
won’t make anybody hear,” he said, casually., 
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Doesn’t Wrs. Vervain live in this house ? ’* 
asked Ferris, iinding a husky voice in his 
throat th£^ sounded to liim like some other’s 
voice lost there. 

“She used to, but she isn’t at home. 
Family’s in Europe.” 

They had not come back yet. 

“ Thanks,” said Ferris mechanically, and 
he went away. He laughed to himself at 
this keen irony of fortune; he was prepared 
for the confirmation of his doubts; he was 
ready for relief from them, Heaven knew; 
but this blank that the turn of the wheel 
had brought, this Nothing ! 

The Vervains were as lost to him as if 
Europe were in another planet. How should 
he find them there ? Besides, he was poor; 
he had no money to get back with, if he had 
wanted to return. 

He took the first train to New York, and 
hunted up a young fellow of his acquaint¬ 
ance, who in the days of peace had been one 
of the governor’s aides. He was still hold¬ 
ing this place, and was an ardent recruiter. 
He hailed with rapture the expression of 
Ferris’s wish to go into the war. “Look 
here 1 ” he said after a moment^s thou^t, 
** didn’t you have some rank as a consul ? ” 

** Yes,” replied Ferris with a dreary smile^ 
** I have been equivalent to a commander in 
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the navy and a colonel in the army—I don't 
mean both, but either.*' 

“Good!” cried his friend. A We must 
strike high. The colonelcies are rather in¬ 
accessible, just at present, and so are the lieu- 
tenant'Colonelcies ; but a majorship, now ”— 

“ Oh no ; don't! ” pleaded Ferris. Make 
me a corporal—or a cook, I shall not be so 
mischievous to our own side, then, and when 
the other fellows shoot me, I shall not be so 
much of a loss. ” 

“ Oh, they won't shoot you,” expostulated 
his friend, high-heartedly. He got Ferris a 
commission as second lieutenant, and lent 
him money to buy a uniform. 

Ferris's regiment was sent to a part of the 
south-west, where he saw a good deal of 
fighting and fever and ague. At the end of 
two years, spent alternately in the field and 
the hospital, he was riding out near the 
camp one morning in unusual spirits, when 
two men in butternut fired at him : one had 
the mortification to miss him ; the bullet of 
the other struck him in the arm. There 
was talk of amputation at first, but!^e case 
was finally managed without. In Ferris's 
state of health it was quite the same an end 
of his soldiering. 

He came north sick and maimed and poor. 
He smiled now to think of confronting 
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Florida in any imperative or challengliig 
spirit; but the current of his hopeless 
melancholy turned more and more towards 
her. He liad once, at a desperate venture, 
^Titten to lier at rrovidence, but he had 
got no answer. He asked of a Providence 
man among the artists in New York, if ho 
knew the Vervains; the Providence man 
said that he did know them a little when ho 
was much younger; they had been abroad a 
great deal; he believed in a dim way that 
they were still in Europe, The young one, 
hp added, used to have a temper of her own. 

Indeed ! ” said Ferris stiflly. 

The one fast friend whom he found in New 
York was the governor's dashing aide. The 
enthusiasm of this recruiter of regiments 
had not ceased with FcztIs'b depaiture for 
the front; the number of disabled olllcers 
forbade him to lionise any one of them, but 
he befriended Ferris ; he made a feint of 
disGOveiing the open secret of his poverty, 
and asked how he could help hinru 

I don't know,” said Ferris, “ it looks 
like a hopeless case, to me. ” 

** Oh no, it isn’t,” retorted his friend, 
as cheerfully and confidently as he liad 
promised him that he should not be shot. 
** Didn’t you bring back any pictures from 
Venice with you ? ” 
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I brought back a lot of sketches a>nd 
studies. I’m sorry to say that I loafed a 
good deid there; 1 used to feel ^hat 1 had 
eternity before me ; and 1 was a theorist and 
a purist and an idiot generally. There are 
none of them lit to be seen. ” 

“ Never mind ; let’s look at them.” 

They hunted out Ferris’s property from a 
catch-all closet in the studio of a sculptor 
with whom he had left them, and who ex¬ 
pressed a polite pleasure in handing them over 
to Ferris rather than to his heirs and assigns. 

“Well, I’m not sure that I share your 
satisfaction, old fellow,” said the painter 
mefuUy ; but he unpacked the sketches. 

Their inspection certainly revealed a dis¬ 
heartening condition of half-work. “ And 1 
can’t do anything to help the matter for the 
present,” groaned Ferris, stopping midway 
in the business, and making as if to shut the 
case again. 

“Hold on!” ^d his friend. ‘^What’s 
this ? Why, this isn’t so bad.” It was the 
study of Don Ippolito as a Venetian priest, 
which Ferris beheld with a stupid ,^ainase, 
remembering that he had meanit to ""Sestroy 
It, and wondering how it had got where it 
was, but not reatty caring much. 
worse than you can imagine,” said he, still 
looking at it with this apathy. 
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No matter; 1 want yon to sell it to me» 
Come ! ’* 

** I can\ I ” replied Fcrri* piteously. “ It 
would be flat burglary.” 

Then put it Into the Exhibition. ” 

Tlie Bciilptor^ who had gone ba<^ to 
scraping the chin of the famous public man 
on whose bust be was at work, stabbed him 
to the heart with his modelling'-tool, and 
turned to Ferris and his friend. He slanted 
his broad red beard for a sidelong look at 
the picture, and said : ** 1 know what you 
mean, Ferris. It’s Imrd, and it’s feeble in 
some 'ways; and it looks a little too much 
like experimenting. But it so in* 

fernally bad.” 

“Don’t be fulsome,” responded Ferris, 
jadedly. He was thinking in a thoroughly 
vanquished mood what a tragico-comio end 
of the whole business it was that poor Don 
Ippolito should come to his rescue in this 
fashion, and as it were offer to succour him 
in his extremity. He x>eTceived the shame- 
fubiess of suffering such help ; it 'would be 
much better to starve ; but be felt cowed, 
and he had not courage to take arms against 
this sarcastic destiny^ which had pursued 
him wi^ a mockii^ smile trim one lower 
level to another. He rubbed his forehead 
and brooded upon ike picture. At least it 
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would be Bome comfort to be rid of it; and 
Don Ippolito was dead ; and to whom oould 
it mean more than the face of it ? 

His friend ha<l his way about framing it, 
and it was got into the Exhibition. The 
lumging'committoe oifered it the hospitali¬ 
ties of on obscure comer ; but it was there, 
and it stood its chance. Nobody seemed to 
know tliat it was there, however, unless 
confronted with it by Ferris’s friend, and 
then no one seemed to care for it, much leas 
want to buy it. P'erris saw so many much 
worse pictures sold all around it, tliat he 
began gloomily to respect it. At £rst it 
had shocked him to see it on the Academy’s 
wall I but it soon came to have no other 
relation to him than that of creatureship, 
like a poem in which a i>oet celebrates his 
love or laments his dead, and sells for a 
price. His pride as well as his poverty was 
set on having the picture sold; he liad 
nothing to do, and he used to Inrk about, 
and see if it would not interest somebody at 
last. But it remained unsold throughout 
May, and wrell into June, long after the 
crowds had ceased to frequent the l;|dbibi- 
tion, and only ehance visitors from the 
country stiiaggled in by twos and threes. 

One warm, dusty afternoon, when he 
turned into the Academy out of Fourth 
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Avenue, the empty hall echoed to no foot- 
fall but his otm. A group of weary women, 
who wordlthat look of wanting lunch which 
characterises all pictum-gallery-goera at 
home and ahroatl, stoo^l faint before a 
certain large Venetian subject which Ferris 
abhorred, and the very name of which he 
spat out of his mouth with loathing for its 
unreality. He passed them with a sombre 
glance, as he took his way toward the 
retired spot where his own XJainting hung, 

A lady wiioso crapes would have betrayed 
to her own sex the latest touch of Paris 
stood a Little way back from it, and goxed 
fixedly at it, 'liie pose of her head, her 
whole attitude, expressed a quiet dejection ; 
without seeing her face one could know its 
air of pensive wistfulness. Ferris resolved 
to indulge himself in a near approach to this 
unwonted spectacle of interest in his picture; 
at the sound of his steps the lady slowly 
turned a face of somewhat heavily moulded 
beauty, and from low-growing, thick pale 
hair and level brows, stared at him with the 
sad eyes of Florida'Vervain. She looked 
fully the last two years older. 

Aa though she were listening to the sound 
of his steps in the dark instead of having 
him there visibly before her> she kept her 
eyes upon him with a dreamyunreoognition. 
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** Yes, it is I/’ said Ferris, as if she had 
spoken. 

She recovered herself, and wiwh a 8tib> 
dned, sorrowfal quiet in her old directness, 
slie answered, ** 1 supposed yon must be in 
New York,*^ and she indicated that she had 
8iipiK>sed so from seeing this picture. 

Ferris felt the blood mounting to his head. 
** Do yon think it is like ? ” he asked. 

** No,” she said, “ it isn’t just to him ; it 
attributes things that didn’t belong to him, 
and it leaves out a great deal,” 

‘*1 could scarcely have hoped to please 
you in a portrait of Don Ippolito.” Ferris 
saw the red light break out as it used on 
the girl’s pale cheeks, and her eyes dilate 
angrily. He wont on recklessly : He sent 
for me after you went away, and gave me 
a message for you. I never promised to de¬ 
liver it, but 1 will do so now. He asked me 
to tell you when we met, that be liad acted 
on your desire, and had tried to reconcile 
himself to his calling and his religion ; 
he was going to enter a Carmelite convent,** 
Florida made no answer, but she ag^^ed 
to expect him to go on, and he wikl^con- 
stmbied to do so. 

never carried out his purpose,” 
Ferris said, with a keen glance at her; ** he 
died the night a:fter I saw him.” 
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* * Died ? " The fan and the parasol and 
the two or tliree light packages she had been 
holding sl^ down one by oue^ and lay at 
her feet. ** Thank you for bringing me his 
last words,’’ she said, but did not ask him 
anything more. 

Ferris did not offer to gather up her 
things; he stood irresolute; presently he 
continued with a downcast look: He had 
had a fever, but they thought ho was getting 
well. His death must have been sudden.” 
He stopped, and resumed fiercely, resolved 
to have the worse out: ** 1 went to him, 
with no good-will toward him, the next day 
after 1 saw him; but I came too late. That 
was (jk>d*s mercy to me* 1 hope you have 
your consolation, Miss Vervain.” 

It maddened him to see her so little 
moved, and he meant to make her share his 
i^morse. 

Did ho blame me for anything?” she 
asked. 

“ No ! ” said Ferris, with a hitter laugh, 
” he praised you.” 

am glad of tliat,” retomed Florida, 

for I have thought it aU over many times, 
and 1 know that I was not to blame, though 
at first 1 blamed myself. I never intended 
him anything but good, l^at is my oon« 
solation, Mr. Ferris. But you,” she added. 
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^‘you Boem to make yourself my judge, 
Well, and what do you blame me for? 1 
iiave a right to know what is in y|},ar mind.” 

The thing that was in his mind had 
rankled there for two years ; in many a 
black reverie of those that alternated with 
his moods of abject seif-i eproach and perfect 
trust of her, he had coufi'onted her and 
dung it out upon her in one stinging phrase. 
But be was now suddenly at a loss ; the 
words would not come; his torment fell 
dumb before her ; in her presence the cause 
was unspeakable. Her lips liad quivered a 
little in making tliat demand, and there had 
been a corresponding break in her voice. 

Florida ! Florida ! ” Ferris heard him¬ 
self saying, “ I loved you all the time ! ” 

“ Oh indeed, did you love me ? ” she cried, 
indignantly, while the tears shone in her 
eyes. And was that w^hy you left a help¬ 
less young girl to meet that trouble alone ? 
Was that why you refused me your advice, 
and turned your back on me, and snubbed 
me ? Oh, many thanks for your love! ” 
She dashed the gathered tears angrily away, 
and went on. Perhaps you kne^ too, 
wliat that poor priest was thhddng^of $ 
**Yes,” said Ferns, stolidly, did at 
last; he told me.** 

** Oh, then you acted generodslv and 
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nobly to let him go on ! It waiB kind to him, 
and very, very kind to me I ” 

‘‘What^could 1 do?*’ demandod Ferrbt 
amazed and furious to dud himself on the 
defensive. ** His telling mo |>ut it out of 
my power to act. ” 

I ’ni glad that you can satisfy yoiirsolf 
with such a quibble ! But I wonder that 
you can tell me—any woman of it! ” 

“ By Heavens, this is atrocious 1 ” cried 
Ferris. ** Do you think—Look here I ” he 
went on rudely. I ’ll put the case to you, 
and you shall judge it. Remember that I 
was such a fool as to be in love with you. 
Suppose Don Ippolito had told me that he 
was going to risk everything—agoing to give 
up home, religion, friends—on the ten 
thousandth part of a chance that you might 
some day care for him. 1 did not believe he 
had even so much chance as that; but he 
had always thought me his friend, and he 
trusted me. Was it a quibble that kept me 
from betraying him ? I don’t know what 
honour is among women; but no man could 
have done it. 1 confess to my shame that 1 
went to your house that night longing to 
betray hjm. And then anppose your mother 
sent me into the garden to call you, and 1 
saw—what has made zny life a hell of doubt 
for the last two yem; what*-^No, excuse 
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me I I can’t put the case to you after 
all" 

**What do you mean?” asket^ Florida. 
•* I don’t understand you ! ” 

“What do I mean? You don’t under> 
stand ? Are you so blind as that, or are you 
making a fool of mo ? What could I think 
but that you had played with that priest’s 
heart till your own ”— 

“Oh!” cried Florida with a shudder, 
starting away from him, “ did you think I 
was such a wicked girl as that ? ” 

It was no defence, no explanation, no 
denial; it simply left the case with Ferris 
as before. He stood looking like a man who 
does not know whether to bless or curse 
himself, to laugh or blaspheme. 

She stooped and tried to pick up the 
things she had lot fall upon the floor; but 
she seemed not able to find them. He bent 
over, and, gathering them together, returned 
them to her with his left hand, keying the 
other in the breast of his coat. 

“Thanks,” she said; and then asked 
timidly, “ Have you been hurt ? *' 

•‘Yes,” said Ferris in a sulky wa^?^ “I 
have had my share.” He glanced liown at 
his arm askance^ “It’s rather conven* 
tional,” he added. “ It isn’t much of a hurt ; 
but then I wasn't much of a soldier.” 
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The girTs eyes looked reverently at the 
conventional arm ; those were the days* so 
long pas^when women worshipped men for 
such things. But she said nothing, and, as 
Ferris’s eyes wandered to her, he received a 
novel and painful impression. He said, hesi¬ 
tatingly, “ I have not asked before : but 5"our 
mother, Miss Vervain—I hope she is well ? ” 

“She is dead,” answered Florida with 
stony quiet. 

They were both silent for a time. Then 
Ferris said, “ I had a great affection for 
your motijer.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, ^‘she was fond of 
you, too. But you never wrote or sent her 
any word ; it used to grieve her. ” 

Her unjust reproach went to his heart, so 
long preoccupied with its own troubles; he 
recalled with a tender remorse the old 
Venetian days, and the kindliness of the 
gracious, silly woman who had seemed to 
like him so much $ he remembered the 
chann of her perfect ladylikeness, and of her 
^vinniiig) weak-headed desire to make every 
one happy to whom she spoke; the beauty 
of the good-will, the hospitable soul that in 
an unaginably better world than this will 
outvalue a merely intellectual or {esthetic 
life. He humbled himself before her mem* 
ory, and as keenly reproached himself as 

u 
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if he could have made her hear from him at 
any time during the past two years. He 
could only bay, *•! am sorry tlAt I gave 
your mother pain ; I loved her very truly. 
I hope she did not suflFer much before ”— 

“No,” said Florida, “it was a peaceful 
end; but finally it was very sudden. She 
had not been well for many years, with 
tliat sort of decline; I used sometimes to 
feel troubled about her befote we came to 
Venice ; but I was very young, I never was 
really alarmed till that day I went to you.” 

“ I remember,” said Ferris contritely. 

“She liad fainted, and I thought we 
ought to see a doctor; but afterwards, 
because I thought that 1 ought not to do so 
without speaking to her, 1 did not go to the 
doctor; and that day we made up our 
minds to get home as soon as we could; 
and she seemed so much better, for a while; 
and then, everything seemed to happen at 
once. When we did start home, she could 
not go any farther than" Switzerland, and in 
the fall w*e went back to Italy. We went 
to Sorrento, where the climate seemed to do 
her good. But she was growing fra^^r the 
whole tiiue. She died in March.« I found 
some did friends of hers in Naples, and 
came home with them, ” 

The girl hesitated a little over the words. 
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which she nevertheless uttered unbroken, 
while the tears fell quietly down her face. 
She Beeij^pd to have forgotten the angry 
words that had passed between her and 
Ferris, to remoml>cr him only as one who 
iifid known her mother, while she went on 
to relate some little facte in the history of 
her mother’s last days ; and she rose into a 
higher, serencr atmosphere, inaccessible to 
his resentment or his regret, as she spoke of 
her loss. The simple tale of sickness and 
death inexpressibly belittled hia passionate 
woes, and made them look theatrical to 
him. He hung his head as they turned at her 
motion and walked aw'ay from tlie picture 
of Don Ippolito, and down the stairs toward 
the street-door; the people before the other 
Venetian picture had apparently yielded to 
their craving for lunch, and had vanished. 

1 have very little to tell you of my own 
life,” Ferris began awkwardly. came home 
soon after you started, and I went to Provi¬ 
dence to find you, but you had not got back.” 

Florida stopped him and looked per¬ 
plexedly into his face and then moved on. 

“Then I went into the army. I Mrrotc 
once to ynu.” 

** I never got your letter,” she said. 

They were now in the lower hall, and near 
tlie door. 
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‘‘FioiiJa,” said Ferns, abruptly» ‘‘I-ni 
I>oar and disabled ; I *ve no more right than 
any sick beggar m the street to it to 
you j but I loved you, I must always love 
you. I— Good-bye ! ” 

She halted him again, and “You said,*’ 
she grieved, “that you douldod me; you 
said that 1 had made your life a ”— 

“ Yes, I said that; I know it,” answered 
Ferris. 

“ You thought 1 could be such a false and 
cruel girl os that I” 

“ Yes, yes : I tliought it all, God help me ! ” 

“ When I was only soiry for him, when it 
was you that I ”— 

“ Oh, I know it,” answered Ferris in a 
heartsick, hopeless voice. “He knew it, 
too. He told me so the day before he died. ” 

“ And didn’t you believe him ? ” 

Ferris could not answer. 

“ Do you believe him now ? ”—“ I believe 
anything you tell me. When I look at you, 
1 can’t believe I ever doubted you.” 

“ Why ? ”—^“Because-1 love you.” 

“Oh! that’s no reason,”—“I know it; 
but 1 ’m used to being without a reasx^ft.” 

Florida looked gi'avely at his penij^t face, 
and a brave red colour mantled her own, while 
she advanced an unanswerable argument: 
“ Then what are you going away for? ” 
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The woi'lJ seemed to melt and float away 
from between them. It returned and solidi- 
fled at tW sound of the janitor's steps as he 
came towards them on his round through 
tlie empty building. Fcnria catight her 
hand; she leaned heavily upon his arm as 
they walked out uito the street. It w'as all 
they could do at tljc iriomeut except to look 
into each otlier’s faces, and walk swiftly on. 

At last, after how long a time ho did not 
know, Fenis cried : “ Wlicre are we going, 
Florida?” 

“ \N'hy, I doTi’t know!' she replied. 
“ I ill stopping with those friends of ours at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Wo trrre going on 
to Providence to-morrow. \Vc landed vester- 
day; and w'e stayed to do some sliopping ”— 

“And may I ask wdiy you happened to 
give your first moments in America to the 
fine arts ? ” 

“The fine arts? Oh I I thought I might 
find something of yours there 1 ” 

At the hotel she presented him to her 
party as a friend whom her mothet and she 
had known in Italy; and then went to lay 
aside her hat. Tiic Providence people re¬ 
ceived ^im with the easy, haU-southem 
warmth of manner which seems to have 
floated northward as far as their city on the 
Gulf Stream bathing the Rhode Island shores. 
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The matron of the party had, before Florida 
came bock, an outline history of their ac¬ 
quaintance, which she evolved /^•om him 
with so much tact that he was not conscious 
of parting with information ; and she divined 
indefinitely more when she saw them tc^ether 
again. She was charming; but to Ferris’s 
thinking she had a fault, she kept 1dm too 
much from Florida, though she talked of 
nothing else, and at the last she was dis¬ 
creetly merciful. 

“ Do you think,” whispered Florida, very 
close against his face, when they parted, 
that I ^11 have a bad temper ? ” 

“I hope you will—or I shall be killed 
with kindness,” he replied. 

She stood a moment, nervously buttoning 
hie coat across his breast. **You mustn't 
let that picture be sold, Henry,” she said, 
and by tliis touch alone did she express any 
sense, if she had it, of hia want of feeling in 
proposing to sell it. He winced, and she 
added with a soft pity in her voice, '^He 
did bring us together, after all. I wish you 
had believed him, dear ! ” 

‘*So do I,” said Ferris, most humbl^% 
People are never equal to the romance of 
their youth in after life, except by fits, and 
Ferris especially could not keep himself at 
what he called the operatic pitch of their 
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brief betrothal and the early days of their 
mamage. With his help, or even his encou- 
rageineTil^ his vtife might have beeti able to 
maintain it. She had a gift for idealising 
him, at least, and as his hurt healed but 
slowly, and it was a good while before he 
could paint with bis wounded arm, it waa 
an easy matter for her to believe in the 
meanwhile that he would have been the 
greatest painter of his time, but for his hon¬ 
ourable disability; to hear her, you would 
suppose no one else had ever been shot in 
the service of his country. 

It was fortunate for Ferris, since he could 
not work, that slie liad money; in exalted 
moments he bad thought this a barrier to their 
marriage; yet he could not recall any one 
who had refused the hand of a beautiful girl 
because of the accident of her wealth, and 
in the end be silenced his scruples. It 
might be said that in many other ways he 
was not her equal; but one ought to reflect 
how very few men are worthy of their wives 
in any sense. After his fashion he certainly 
loved her always,—even when she tried him 
most, for it must be owned that she really 
had that hot temper which he had dreaded 
in her from the first. Kot that her imperi¬ 
ousness directly affected blia. For a Long 
time after their marriage, she seemed to 
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have no other desire tliari to lose her out- 
wearied will in his. There w^as something a 
little pathetic in this ; thcsre was i kind of 
bewilderment in her gentleness, as though 
the relayed tension of her long self-devotion 
to her mother left her without a full motive ; 
she aj’pavently found it impossible to give 
herself with a satisfactory degree of abandon 
to a man who could do so many things for 
himself. W lion her chi Idrcn came they filled 
this vacancy, and afforded her scope for the 
greatest excesses of self-devotion.: Ferris 
laughed to find her protecting them and 
serving them with the same tigerish tender¬ 
ness, the same haughty humility, as that 
with which she used to care for poor Mrs. 
Ven^ain; and he perceived that this M^as 
merely the direction away fi’om herself of 
that intense aiTogance of natui'c 'Mich, bnt 
for her power and need of loving, would 
have made her intolerable. What she chiefiy 
exacted from them in I'etum for her fierce 
devotedness was the truth in everything; 
she was content that they should be rather 
less fond of her than of their father, w|;^m, 
tndeedi they found much more amusing;"^' 
The Ferrises went to Europe sortte years 
after their marriage, revisiting Venice, but 
sojourning for the most part in Florence. 
Ferris had once imagined that the tragedy 
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which liacl given him his wife would always 
invest her with the shadow of its Badness, 
hut in 4^us he was mistaken. There ia 
nothing hlis really so strong a digestion aa 
love, and this is very lucky, seeing what 
inanifi»hi experiences love has to swallow 
and assimilate; and when they got back to 
Venice, Ferris found that the customs of 
their joint life exorcised all the dark associ¬ 
ations of the place. These simply formed a 
sombre background, against which their 
M'e<lded happiness relieved itself. They 
talked much of the* past, with free minds, 
unashamed and unafraid. If it is a little 
shocking, it is nevertheless true, and true to 
human nature, that they spoke of Don Ippo- 
lito as if he w’^ero a part of their love. 

Ferris had never ceased to wonder at what 
he called the unfathomable innocence of his 
wife, aniThe liked to go over all the points 
of their former life in Venice, and bring 
home to himself the utter simplicity of her 
girlish ideas, motives, and designs, which 
both confounded and delighted hiim 

“It’s amazing, Florida,” ho would say, 
“it’s perfectly amazing that you should 
have been willing to undertake the job of 
importing into America that poor fellow with 
his whole stock of helplessness, dreamery, 
an d unpractical ity. What were you about ? * * 
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“Why, IVe often told yon, Henry. I 
thought he oughtn’t to continue a priest. ” 

“ Yes, yes ; I know.” Then hie would 
remain lost iii thought, softly whistling to 
liimself. On one of these occasions he 
asked, “ Do you think he was really very 
much troubled by his false position ? ” 

“ I can’t tell, now. He seemed to be so.’* 
“ That story he told you of his childhood 
and of how he became a priest; didn’t it 
strike you at the time like rather a made-up, 
melodramatic history ? ” 

“ No, no ! How can y'ou say such things, 
Henry ? It was too simple not to be true,” 
“ Well, well. Perl laps so. But he batHcs 
me. He always did, for that matter. ” 

I'hen came another pause, while Ferris lay¬ 
back upon the gondola cushions, getting the 
level of the Lido just under his hat^brim. 

“ Do you think he wm very much of a 
sceptic, after all, Floiida ? ” 

Mrs. Ferris turned her eyes reproachfully 
upon her husband. “Why, Heniy, how 
strange you are I You said yourself, once, 
that you used to vronder if he were not a 
sceptic."—“Yes; I know. But for a^^naii 
who liad lived in doubt so many years^he' cer¬ 
tainly slipped back into the bosom of mother 
Church pretty suddenly. Don’t you think 
he was a person of rather light feelings ? " 
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“ I can’t talk with you, my dear, if yon 
go on in that way.” 

“ I doil^ mean any harm. I can see how 
in many things he was the soul of truth and 
honour. But it seems to mo that even the 
life he lived was largely imagined. I moan 
that he was such a dreamer that once having 
fancied himself afflicted at being what he 
was, he could go on and suffer as keenly as 
if he really were troubled by it. Wliy 
miglitn’t it Vie that all his doubts came from 
anger and resentment towards those who 
made him a priest, rather than from any cx- 
anilnation of his own mind ? 1 don’t say it 
was so. But I don’t believe be knew quit© 
what he wanted. He must have felt tViat 
his failure as an inventor went deeper than 
the failure of his particular attempts. 1 
once thought that perhaps ho had a genius 
in that way, but I question now whether he 
Viad. If he had, it seems to mo he had 
opportunity to prove it—ceitainly, as a 
priest he had leisure to prove it. But when 
that sort of sub-consciousness of his own in¬ 
adequacy came over him, it was perfectly 
natural for him to take refuge in the sup- 
position^hat he had been baffled by circum¬ 
stances.” 

Mrs. Ferris remained silently troubled. 
“ I don’t know how to answer you, Henry ; 
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but I think that you’re judging him nar¬ 
rowly and harshly.” 

** Not harshly. I feel very eoiniaasionate 
towards him. But now, even as to what one 
might consider the most real thing in his life, 
—his caring for you,—it seems to me there 
must have been a great share of imagined 
sentiment in it. It was not a passion; 
it was a gentle nature’s dream of a passion.*^ 
He didn’t die of a dream,” said the wife. 

** No, he died of a fever.” 

** He had got well of the fever.” 

That *8 very true, my dear. And what¬ 
ever his head was, he had an afiTectionate and 
faitliful heart. I wish I had been gentler 
with him. I must often have bruised that 
sensitive* soul. God knows I’m sorry for it. 
But he’s a puszlo, he’s a puzzle ! ” 

Thus lapsing more and nfoie into a mere 
problem as the years have passed, Don Ippo- 
lito has at last ceased to be even the memory 
of a man with a passionate love and a mortal 
sorrow. Perhaps this final efiect in the mind 
of him who has realised the happiness of which 
the poor priest vainly dreamed is not the least 
tragic phase of the tragedy of Don Ippob\, 
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